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t/ii'^W TO USE THE GUIDE 

In order to find in this Guide the description of 
a town, a place, a point of interest, etc., the reader 
is referred, as to a dictionary, to the Alphabetical 
Index at the end of the present volume. Furthermore, 
the chief towns and places described are indi- 
cated^ together with the corresponding page, in the 
Index-Map printed on the fly-leaf at the beginning 
of the book. In this map are also shown all the railway 
lines, or the roads, with the mention of the page 
on which they are described. 

To obtain an idea, "moreover, of the General Plan 
of the Guide, the reader will find it advantageous to 
consult the Table of Contents in the following pages, 
giving a detailed list of the places described in the 
very order in which they are dealt with. 

An asterisk (*) in the text calls attention to the 
chief points of interest, whether architectural or pic- 
turesque, and in the practical information, to the hotels 
recommended by us. 

The routes are described, as far as possible, in 
the direction followed by the main stream of tourists. 
Those following a, route in the opposite direction will 
naturally make the necessary alterations as regards 
r. and I., uphill and downhill. 

A 11 the Plans, whether plain or coloured, are divided 
into squares, each indicated in the margin by a 
letter in the vertical direction, and by a figure in the 
horizontal. To these, the letters and figures in brackets, 
in the body of the Guide, after the name of an hotel or 
monument, refer, making it easy to find in the plan 
the square in which they are situated, by following 
horizontally the column corresponding to a figure and ' 
vertically those corresponding to a letter ', to the point 
of intersection. 



All the mentions and recommendations in 
the Illustrated Guides are free of charge, 
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PREFACE 



JS Morocco, so long aloof from Western civilisation, has been 
^ striding along rapidly on the road to progress since 1912, when 

, the Protectorate of France and Spain was established. 
7 • In the French zone principally, un.der the eminent manage- 
■SE-ment of Marshal Lyautey, a masterly work has been realised, 
'^which the War of 1914-18 did not put a stop to, or even abate. 
It may be said that the establishment of peace and order in a 
country just emerged from a perpetual state of upheaval, its 
rapid organization and the glorious part this new-comer in the 
great French family took in the common Victory, constitute 
one of the finest, one of the most comforting spectacles of those 
tragic years. 

Frpm the touristic point of view, what is particularly notice- 
able in the present evolution of Morocco is that it aims at 
improving the country not only by careful and wise administra- 
tion, by the introduction of modern, perfected means of 
communication, such as ports, roads, railways, postal and tele- 
graph facilities, etc., but also by the care taken not to interfere 
with agelong customs, considering as intangible the entire 
inheritance of the past. 

The consequence is that the local colour has been preserved; 
and that it has a charm and intensity it would be useless to seek 
elsewhere. The whole of Middle Age Africa reveals itself with 
its gentle and slow pastoral and town life; with its varied mani- 
festations, its scholastic methods, so like those of the West in by- 
gone days, its quaint old-world customs, its admirable monu- 
ments, the logical expression of esthetical conceptions of a 
thousand years'growth, its alternately inviting, rough or tho- 
roughly wild scenery; and all this brought into sharp contrast 
with the most mpdern development : the birth of large European 
towns full of noise and light, given up to feverish activities and 
ambitions. Such are the never-to-be-forgotten sights afforded 
>v Morocco to its astonished visitors. 

v Until the beginning of the present century, Morocco was 
practically unbroken ground, over which it was only possible to 
travel slowly and diplomatically., and even so at the peril of 
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one's life* To-day the roads are straight and easy to follow, their 
network is extending constantly; communications are safe and 
rapid; the greater part of the country may be visited in ease 1 
and comfort. No doubt many improvements remain to be effected, 
but they will be the work of to-morrow. 

Our aim in the present volume has been to describe the main 
routes and towns, to point out how to view them to the greatest 
profit, to tarry a while with the visitor before the most note- 
worthy monuments and supply him with useful information 
about them. Whether we have been successful or not, it is for the 
reader to decide. May he view with indulgence any errors or 
omissions we may have been guilty of in this guide. For our 
part, we shall be most thankful to him for any suggestions that 
may contribute towards its improvement in view of a further 
edition. 

Not that what we have just said, out of a cautious and natural 
diffidence, in any way detracts from the merit of the distinguished 
Arabic scholar who so carefully gathered the materials for this 
edition on the spot and put them into shape. It is a pleasure to 
me, as well as a duty, to express my sincere gratitude to ilf . Prosper 
Ricard, Chef du Service des Arts Indigenes au Maroc, at Rabat. 
No one was better qualified than he 1 to carry out so considerable 
a task successfully. Owing to the good will shown him by the 
Officials of the Residency and the kindness of Marshal Lyautey, 
the Resident High Commissioner, he was able to travel repea- 
tedly, and under particularly advantageous conditions, over 
that part of Morocco likely to be accessible to tourists, and to 
collect much valuable information, of which he has made use 
with the most conspicuous accuracy and clearness, both essen- 
tial qualities in writing a good Guide. 

Marcel Monmarche, 
Chief Editor of the Blue Guides. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND ECONOMICAL SKETCH 



The English Morocco, French Maroc, Spanish Marruecos are corruptions 
of Marrdkesh, by which aborigines do not imply a country but a town : the 
Capital of the South. 

Situation, — Morocco constitutes the W. ' extremity of, the country so 
diversely named : Barbary, Maghreb, Minor Africa, North Africa. It is the 
Arabian Maghreb Al Aska (( The most Westerly Land of the Setting Sun, " 
the Sheriff ian Empire, so termed with reference to the quality of Sheriff, or 
descendant of Mohammed, to which the present dynasty lay claim. It is 
compounded of the former kingdoms of Fez, Morocco (Marrakesh), Sus, and 
Tafilet, mentioned by European authors of the xvn and xym c. 

Morocco lies between the 39° and the 33° N. lat. and the 14°' et 4° W. long. 
Limited N. and W. by the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean, connected 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, then N.-E. by a political frontier 120 kil. long, 
extending from the mouth of the Oued Kiss to Teniet Es Sassi; its frontiers 
afterwards become less precise; it is separated from Algeria by a frontier zone, 
and towards the S. by the desert regions of Dra and Tafilalet stretching away 
to the Sahara. 

Morocco covers an approximate area of 500 to 550,000 square k., of which 
some 450,000 square k. are under French influence. 

Orography. — The mountainous massifs of Morocco stand higher than 
those of Algeria and Tunisia, which they prolong. Though precise information 
is lacking as yet for some of them, the rough lines of the relief show clearly 
enough two principal chains : the Atlas and the Rif. 

The Moroccan Atlas, or inland chain, is part of the hills which range from 
Ei to W. of Barbary. It includes the High Atlas, extending for about 1,000 k. 
from the High Guir to Cape Ghir, in an E.-N.-E. to W.-S.-W. direction, and 
forms the highest part of the orographical system of Morocco, with summits 
such as Tamjut Likumt and Ari Aiashi, rising to a height of from 4,000 to 
4,500 metres. The Ante Atlas, branching off from the main range at the Jebel 
Siriia (about 3,300 m.) at two thirds of its length, starting from the E., extends 
from N.-E. to S.-W. as far as the Atlantic, in the Tazeriialt, showing an 
average height of 1,500 m. The Middle Atlas, a second branch, which is, so 
to speak, a prolongation of the latter from S.-W. to N.-E. and which starts at 
the Ari Ha'ian (3,000 m.) and reaches as far as the Jebel Tazekka, S. of Taza, 
after being 4,000 m. at the Jebel Bu Iblan and 3,219 m. at the Jebel 
Mussa u Salah. 

" The Rtf, a chain standing by itself along the seaboard, is in the shape of an arc 
bent inland and extending from the peninsula of Melilla to the Jebel Mussa 
(865 m.)j the second Pillar of Hercules, which overlooks Ceuta and faces the 
first Pillar, the Rock of Gibraltar. The highest summits of the Rif appear to 
be found in the W., at the Jebel Tiziren (2,500 m.). 

The depression between the Rif and the lower northern slope of the Middle" 
Atlas} forms a pass, which narrows down to its minimum width in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Taza. From that point, where it bears the name of the Taza Gap, 
it widens : eastwards into the Valley of the Muluya and the Ahgad plain; 
westwards, into the Gharb plains. Thus are opened the roads from Tlemcen 
to Fez and to the Atlantic, via Ujda and Taza, used in former days by invaders 
and traders alike. The Moroccan mame is Trik Es Soltan, or Imperial Road. 

The rather low country lying between the High Atlas and the Ocean, 
called Moroccan Mesela by geographers, on account of its analogy with the 
Spanish Meseta Ibetca, includes the Shawia, the Zaer, the Dukkala, the 
Abda arid the Haiiz of Marrakesh, i. e. the triangle formed by the Ocean, 
from Rabat to Cape Ghir, and the Atlas. Its altitude ranging between 150 and 
200 m., along the seaboard, reaches from 300 to 700 m., farther inland. The 
country to the N. included in the triangle Tangier-Rabat-Fez is the Gharb 
(West), and the Sebu is its principal river. 

; The Sus is shut in between the High Atlas and the Ante- Atlas, in a valley 
where water is plentiful, and measuring about 200 k. by 40 k. 

Southwards, the chain of the Atlas overlooks an area of tablelands and 
plains, where, in the Dra. and Tafilalet, some solitary remains of ancient 
chains ( Gur) are. to be seen. 

Eastwards, the Algerian confines embrace, framed in by the ramifications 
of the High and Middle Atlas, a region of plateaux [Gada) or of alluvial plains 
with many lakes (Shott) one of which, is the Shott Gharbi. 

Climate. — Mediterranean in the N., Atlantic in the W., Saharan in the 
S., Continental inland, the climate of Morocco is most diversified* 

Near Gibraltar it is influenced by the atmospheric exchanges between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. In the South it is affected by the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sahara, for the High Atlas affords no adequate protection 
from the sultry atmosphere of the great desert. 

In winter, the prevailing winds blow from the W. and S.-W. In summer, N.-E, 
winds predominate. In the Straits of Gibraltar, winds are high and changeable. 
The Sirocco is less frequent than in Algeria, but the wind from Of an - — the 
Shergui — is at times very similar. In summer, the sea breezes cool the 
coastal region, and are felt pretty far inland. 

Like the Mediterranean, the Atlantic coast is damp, with fogs and heavy 
dews. Periodical rains, brought by the W. and S.-W. winds, fall from October 
to April. The minimum is registered in the S., and the maximum in the N. : 
227 mm. at Cape Juby, 311 mm. at Mogador, 570 mm. at Rabat, 764 mm. at 
Gape Spartel, ,815 mm. at Tangier. — In the interior, the rainy season is 
more or less long: the average rainfall is from 300 to 900 mm; : at Fez and 
Mequinez, it is 600 mm., at Marrakesh, 300 mm. and only 200 mm. in the Sus. 
At altitudes of 1,000 m. and above, snow sometimes lies on the higher summits 
for lengthy periods, but it is not certain whether it is permanent. The rain- 
fall in the steppe land, S. and W. of Ujda, is only 3 to 400 mm.; farther S., 
round about Figig and Bu Denib, the climate is that of the desert, with 
no more than 100 or 200 mm. of water. In short, there are two seasons : one 
rainy, from November to April; the other, dry and warm, from May to October. 

The temperature is mild and regular near the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, and changes are more infrequent still towards the S. In the interior, 
the daily thermometric changes are great and the winter and summer differ- 
ences are more noticeable. The nights are generally cool. , 

Hydrography. — The hydrographic system of Morocco is different from 
that of Central and Eastern Barbary. The higher relief, greater abundance 
of water, the presence of snow on the Atlas, create rivers that flow more 
steadily towards the Atlantic and Mediterranean and over the lower lands near 
the Sahara, fertilising them in their course. 

Of the rivers\that fall into the Atlantic } the lesser ones are the Lukko^^ 
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navigable up to El Ksar El Kebir, and the Bu Regieg. They have their res- 
pective mouths at Laraish and Rabat-Salee. 

The important river Sebu may be compared with the French river Loire. 
It takes its rise in the Middle Atlas under the name of Oued Guigo, 120 k. 
S.-E. of Fez, near which it passes. It has many tributaries : the Inna- 
nuen, running through the Taza Pass; the Uergha, the Rdom, and the 
Beht; it is 300 m. wide in its lower part, with an average flow of 300 to 
400 cubic metres, reaching 2,000 when in spate. It is navigable as regards the 
lower part of its course and the new port of Knitra, 17 k. from its mouth, is 
built on one of its banks. — The Um Er Rebia winds its way down a much 
steeper slope between high banks, for a distance of 700 k , from the Middle 
Atlas, past Khenifra, and Tadla to Azemmur, on the Atlantic coast. Its 
flow is from 40 to 1,600 cubic metres, and its principal tributary is the 
Oued Abid. The Oued-Tcnsif,- from the High Atlas, passes near Marrakesh, 
collects the Oued Shishaua and the Oued Nfls; its mouth is between Saffi 
and Mogador. It is nearly dry in summer and always irregular in its flow. — The 
Oued Siis, intermittently high and low (30 m. in July), waters Tarudant and 
falls into the Atlantic near Agadir. Formed by the Oueds Iriri and 
Dades, the Oued Dra rolls its waters' — which become less and less abundant 
as it nears its mouth — into the Ocean, close to Cape Nun. — There are other 
streams of less importance, chiefly towards the Gharb and the Moroccan 
Meseta. 

In the more important closed basins of the Sahara regions, are swallowed 
up the Oueds of Ghris, Ziz, Gir and Zusfana. The two latter only flow in 
seasons of heavy rains. 

On the Mediterranean side, the Muluya, joined by the Oueds Msun and Z5, 
reaches the Mediterranean after a course of 450 k. from the Atlas. In spring, 
its mouth is 100 m. wide and its flow 800 to 1,000 cubic metres. From the 
Rif and Jebala many rivers flow swiftly down to the sea. 

Sea Coasts. — The Mediterranean coast is nearly 500 k. long from E. to W., 
facing Spain. Very abrupt, it has fine semi-circular bays, but generally un- 
sheltered, and affording only poor means of communication with the interior. 
The Straits of Gibraltar are its vital point; there take place the inter- 
seas communications, the value of which the opening of the Suez Canal 
still further enhanced. In the Straits proper, are Tangier and Ceuta. Far- 
ther E. lie the bays of Bades, Alhucemas and Melilla. 

The Atlantic coast extends from Cape Spartel, for more than 1,000 k., from 
N.-N.-E. to S -S.-W. Monotonous and low, it lacks natural shelters. In 
certain places there are swamps immediately behind sands offering little 
resistance to the waves. Very far from each other project a few capes : Cape 
Blanc, S. of Mazagan; Cape Cantin, N. of Saffi; and Cape Ghir, N. of Agadir. 

The mouth of these rivers is characteristic : the bank on the right is low and 
sandy; the opposite one is high and cuts into the cliff; the meeting of the 
current and the sea, moreover, produces a bar, which impedes navigation. 
To remedy this feature, ports have been built, Casablanca being the 
most important. 

Soil. — The mountainous massifs gullied by their rushing waters, have little 
or no mould, while plains and valleys are on the contrary plentifully sup- 
plied with such. Black and heavy earth, called tir, that forms chinks when 
drying, extends in more or less large patches between the Oueds Bu 
Regregand Tensift, over an area 300 k. by 60 to 100 k., constituting the 
regions of Zaer, Shawia, Abda and Dukkala. Though these lands are 
sometimes not sufficiently calcareous, they are splendid for growing cereals, 
and yield abundantly in rainy years. In opposition to the tir are the hamri, 
or red earth, light, flinty, chalky, but drying up promptly, and the rmel, 
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sandy, thin, sometimes nothing but quicksands. Without being as fertile as 
the first-mentioned, the whole soil yields plentifully, provided there is 
enough rain. 

Flora. — Theflora of Morocco principally comprises Mediterranean species; 
it varies according to the altitude and nature of the soil, and especially its 
degree of humidity; a few centimetres more or less and you have a forest, or a 
grassy steppe, or a desert. 

On the coast and in the Atlas, where the rainfall is more than 600 mm. , there 
are forests of cork-trees and evergreen oaks. In the interior and in places where 
the rainfall is less than 600 mm., there are more coniferous plants : Aleppo 
pines, junipers and thuyas, from which the sandarac resin is tapped. Cedar- 
trees are to be found in the. highlands of the Rif and Middle Atlas, while 
the banks of the rivers are fringed with oleanders, tamarisks, willows, and 
clematis; on the slopes of the High Atlas, a few saxifrages and a fine species 
of chrysanthemum; upon the summits, sweet-smelling plants : lavender, 
mint, thyme, sage, etc. 

By imperceptible degrees the forests change into waste lands beyond a 
zone of bush, consisting chiefly of olives and mas tic- trees, with a sprinkling 
of oaks, strawberrry-trees, heath, myrtles, furze, cytisus, rosemary and 
mugwort. On soil unfit for trees or having little rain, the ground is covered 
with bulbous plants (daffodils, colchicums, squills), also graminaceous plants, 
such as dwarf palms and jujube-trees. — -The steppes of the interior, where 
there is little rain, are good pastures : they are the land of the alfa, artemisia 
and esparto grasses; on the downs grow the drinn and the rtem. — In the 
8.-W. of Morocco grows a tropical plant, the argan-tree, a remarkable botanic 
exception. — On the borders of the Sahara, there is scarcely any vegeta- 
tion. The oases of palm trees are but scanty screens of greenery, and of 
very small extent. 

Forests. — The forests, very distant from one another, are scarcely notice- 
able when travelling such long distances as are the rule at present. The cork- 
tree, so abundant N. and S. of Rabat, grows at an alt. of 100 to 800 m., and 
covers 870,000 acres in the districts of Zemmur, Zaer, Za'ian and Mamora. 
The forest of Mamora, the largest of these, covers 330,000 acres, and is itself 
equal to double the wooded areas of Tunis and to half the Algerian State forests. 
Very fine cedar-trees exist in the Middle Atlas. S. of Mequinez and Fez, parti- 
cularly on the heights of the Tigrigra and the Guigo. They cover no less than 
750,000 acres, at altitudes of 1,100 to 2,300 m., in forests sometimes as much 
as 50 k. long. Felling has begun wherever political conditions have allowed 

The argan-tree, so strange in its appearance and by the use the aborigines 
make of it, occupies the basin of the Sus, stretching N. as far as Tensift and 
spreading somewhat scantily over 1,000,000 acres or more. 

The thuya appears on 500,000 acres, the oak, the aleppo pine-tree and the 
evergreen oak on 625,000 acres. There are other species, but disseminated : 
the juniper-tree, the cypress, the maple, the service-tree, the poplar, the 
nettle-tree, the tamarisk, the gum-tree, etc. 

The Service of Woods and Forests has so far turned its efforts to num- 
bering the forests, taking measures against conflagrations, opening up roads, 
establishing rangers' lodges, cutting stations, felling for building purposes, 
or fire-wood, charcoal, tannin and cork, more particularly in the Middle Atlas 
and the Mamora. 

Agriculture. — The arable land of Morocco can be put down at 150,000 
square k., i. e. nearly 30 per cent of the continental French territory. The 
most promising parts are the Gharb and I he Sus Valley, close to Knitra 
and Rabat-Salee : the Shdwia opposite Casablanca and Fedala : the Dukkala, 
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near Mazagan and Azemmur : the Abda, near Saffi, and the neighbourhood 
of Mequinez, Fez, and Ujda. 

We will quote a few figures relating to the areas under cultivation in 1917 
for W. Morocco only : 2,000,000 acres under barley; 1,500,000 acres 
under corn; 500,000 acres under Indian corn and sorgho; 6,000 acres under 
oats. The average produce, both native and European, as regards wheat and 
barley, was from 2 to 6 cwt. per acre according to regions and years. 

The seeds for exportation such as cummin, used for flavouring bread, cheese 
and kummel (4,000 acres), chick-peas (58,000 acres), beans (98,000 acres), 
lentils (23,000 acres), fenugreek (a condiment for human use and a fattening 
substance for animals) (2,750 acres), flax (10,300 acres), coriander, used by 
chemists and confectioners (5,500 acres), canary-seed (31,250 acres), henna 
(433 acres), are cultivated locally more and more every year. 

Vineyards (1,300 acres, of which 800 acres in Eastern Morocco) and potatoes 
have been a great success. Beet-root grows normally. Castor-oil plants are 
self-reproducing. 

Market-gardening is very satisfactory on the outskirts of towns, bvt 
there is still much be done to provide the required quantities. 

A few flowers : roses, orange blassoms and jasmine, are cultivated by the 
natives, who use them for the manufacture of perfumes Geraniums are suc- 
cessfully grown in Eastern Morocco. • — Tropical plants such as the sugar-cane, 
which require a continuously damp climate, are not likely, it seems, to yieh ! 
very profitable crops : cotton, on the other hand, appears promising in the Sebii 
valley. 

Nearly all the sorts of fruit belonging to Central and Southern Europe grow 
in Morocco. Those likely to be of economical importance, as soon as the> 
are given proper care or a wider extension, are the olive-tree (200,000 stems) 
the orange-tree and the lemon-tree (118,000), the fig-tree (1,230,000), tin 
almond-tree (405,000), the walnut, apricot, pear, apple, pomegranate trees. 
Dates from the oasis of Marrakesh (86,000 palm trees) and from the neigh- 
bourhood are generally of poor quality. The best are those of Tafilalet; they 
are larger, but not so delicate as the South Algerian and Tunisian varieties. 

Cattle. — As far as breeding is concerned, Morocco seems indeed a favoured 
country; this is perhaps the point which insures its agricultural success. 
The Gharb and Zai'an are particularly well placed as far as horned cattle arc 
concerned. The breed is characterised by small bones, a fine head and extre 
mities, a certain fullness of the chest. A judicious selection seems sufficient V 
bring about its transformation into a thoroughly good breed, likely to furnish 
an average weight of 120 kilog. of meat. It is believed that cross-breeding with 
Durhams or Limousins would have the result of greatly exceeding this figure. 

The pasture-lands on the plateaux are better suited for cattle, goats and 
camels. Horses, donkeys and mules are to be found in all parts. Pigs thrive 
exceedingly in the plains; the experiments in in-breeding carried out of late 
have been very successful, and the export trade has already yielded fine profits 

The valuation of the live-stock is not yet complete ; nevertheless, the folow 
ing figures have been reached : 143,000 horses, 58,000 mules, 420,000 don 
keys, 1,500,000 horned cattle, 6,700,000 sheep, 2,040,000 goats, 95,000 camels, 
115,000 pigs. 

The poultry is good. In certain parts — the Dukkala, for instance — the trad< 
in eggs has been organised for a long time past. The native bee-raising industry 
is^ successful in that the honey is delicious, but it is generally badly prepared. 
Silk husbandry was formally a feature at Fez and Marrakesh. Given up some 
fifty years ago, it has been attempted again at Fez, since 1914, but it is too 
early yet to form an opinion Mulberry-trees do well; there are many plant- 
ations and more are being created 

The sea coast abounds'in fish of many and good qualities. Dorado, whiting, 
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skate, sole, conger-eel, tunny, shad, sardines attract many fishermen from 
France and Spain, but the total result is still small. Lobsters and rock lobsters 
are plentiful off Mogador and Agadir. 

Fishing at sea is so far subject to no restrictions. As to the river fishing 
(shad, mullet, eels), it constitutes a handsome revenue for the Maghzen. 

Subsoil and Mines. — - Frospection having been carried out till now on an 
incomplete and restricted scale, the wealth of Morocco in minerals is still some- 
thing of a riddle. The Ante-Atlas (Sus) possesses copper in small quantities, 
but the ore is fairly rich and the natives work it. Strata of silvery lead are 
reported in the RIf, of lead and zinc in the Beni Snassen. Eastern Morocco 
(Jebel, Nargueshum and Jebel Masseur) holds manganese ore. El Boruj 
is becoming the centre of large phosphate works. Schist with veins of coal 
has been found in the Anjera and near Tetuan : bituminous schists have been 
discovered in the (xharb, in the clay at Fez and Mequinez, in the Taza pass, but 
only containing 30 percent of hydrocarbide. Judging by certain signs, petro- 
leum is to be found in the (xharb, on the banks of the Sebu and of the 
Uergha, in the Zerhun and in the valley of the Innauen, towards Taza. Coal 
may very likely be found in the S. part of Eastern Morocco. G-ypsum is 
frequently found, and is sometimes remarkably pure. Lime is plentiful in 
.certain parts. Slate is mentioned in several regions of the Middle Atlas, S. of 
Mequinez; it is about to be quarried. Salt abounds, and there are salt springs 
and lakes, arid rocks of salt; (Tissa and Uda'ia) besides salt-marshes at Salee. 
The natives make use of the mineral waters, specially the hot springs of Mula'ii 
Yakub (sulphurous) and of Sidi Harazem (carbonic), in the neighbourhood 
of Fez. 

European undertakings are localised in the region of the Beni Ifrur, near 
Melilla; there is one firm working the lead mines at Hashauen, with iron mines, 
at Yusken. A, little iron and calamine ore is extracted from the Beni Snassen, 
maganese from the Jebel Masseur and some lead near Figig. — It is only now 
that methodical prospection and the classifying of ore deposits is about to 
start, in accordance with a dahir of January 19, 1914. 

Manufactures. — Besides those having f an artistic side and mentioned 
below, native industry is not devoid of interest, Spinning, dyeing and weaving 
of wool and silk, tanning, iron-foundries and iron works, the latter rudiment- 
ary, flour-mills, the drying of raisins and the extraction of oil, the distillation 
of certain flowers, basket-work, the treatment of limestone and plaster, the 
making of soap, pottery and bricks yield, employment to numerous workmen. 
These are formed into corporations headed by an " amih " and they adhere 
strictly to the traditions of the past., But the primitive tools and processes 
yield .but scanty results. European assistance will no doubt improve the pre- 
sent state, of things. 

European manufactures have been started on the coasts, but are still of 
too recent creation to be in a position to export their products. Efforts so far 
are concerned with electricity, ice and aerated waters, flour-mills, macaroni, 
the drying of fish, printing, mechanical carpentry, iron building, lime and 
cement, brick-making, smelting, the extraction of oil, and vegetable fibre. 
Rapid progress is anticipated. 

Real Estate, Colonising and Taxes. — By the law of the land, real estate 
in Morocco is divided into State property [maghzen)] mortmain property, 
inalienable but transferable {habus); collective or tribal property (arche), 
and private property (melk). 

The adjustment of title deeds is not always an easy matter. As regards 
maghzen and habus property, new methods have been applied, which 
make for greater facility. As for melk property the " Torrens Act " has been 
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passed; matriculation of lands is begun and so the interests of buyers will 
be protected without complicated formalities and at moderate cost. 

In Morocco, there are no free grants of land, but, every year, the Protector- 
ate grants to intending colonists small, middle-sized or large plots of land. 
The first category, covering 50 or 75 acres, near towns, are better suited for 
market-gardening and fruit-growing. The second, 500 to 1,000 acres, are 
grouped together as much as possible, round centres where economic and 
administrative institutions are in force; intending buyers are required to possess 
at least 50,000 fr. in cash. The third, 1,750 to 2,500 acres are suitable for 
cultivation and breeding. In all cases, sales are only made to those possessed 
of technical knowledge and sufficient capital I o carry out stipulated improve- 
ments in the specified time. About 750,000 acres of land, divided into some 
4 or 5,000 holdings are now owned by Europeans. 

The Moroccan budget exceeds 86 million francs. Its principal sources of 
revenue are : the terib, a direct agricultural income-tax, calculated upon the 
yearly crops, the fruit trees and the cattle ; the town-tax, a municipal tax on 
all town buildings and calculated on the gross rental value (4 per cent and 
additional decimes); customs duties : 5 to 12,5 per cent on imported foreign 
goods, and a lesser tax on Moroccan goods for exportation : market dues, 
about 10 per cent " ad valorem; " registry fees to be paid on sales and 
exchange of buildings (2,5 per cent), donations (0,25 to 6 per cent) leases, 
receipts, apportionments, deeds for forming a Company (0,25 per cent), 
debentures (0,25 percent), decisions in law, judgments and decrees of French 
jurisdiction. The taxes on real estate surpluses, which are very unsettled, 
bea,r on the profit made by an owner when selling; Stamp duty, upon any 
writing intended to become a deed. 

The municipalities levy town-dues on commodities brought into the towns, 
slaughtering-dues and others. 

Trade. — The Moroccan home trade is carried on in a manner of its own. 
Imported goods are collected by the wholesale merchants in the fonduh?, 
or town warehouses, at which the retail trade is supplied. These goods, as 
well as the products manufactured in Morocco, are then sold in the suks, 
or markets. These are held daily in the towns once a week in the tribes, and 
afford a very interesting sight. They are at the same time a place of meeting 
for the exchange of information and ideas. 

The export trade has increased considerably in the course of latter years. 
From 150 million francs, in 1912, in the French zone, it rose to 386 millions in 
1918, and 1,269 millions in 1920. There are five routes open to traders : the 
Saharaz one the Algerian-Moroccan borders .the Spanish zone, Tangier, 
and above all the French ports of the Atlantic. France's share in the sum quoted 
amounts to 588 millions (as against : England 283 million francs, Spain 55, 
United States 45, Belgium 40, Algeria 44, Germany 2 million francs). 

Imports concern Europeans only (drinks, preserves, gasolene) ; or else natives 
and Europeans (sugar, tea, coffee, cotton-cloth, silks, candles, semolina, 
oil, petroleum, soap, woolJen goods, iron, copper), and the development of 
the country, by equipping it with modern tools (carriage building, automobiles, 
machinery, pit-coal, wood and building materials, and metallurgical pro- 
ducts). Morocco exports cereals (barley, corn, and maize) almonds, peas, pha- 
laris, coriander, broad beans, cummin, fenugreek, flax seeds, oxen, pigs, wax, 
gum (sandarach and Arabic), wools, hides, eggs, Turkish slippers, textile fabrics, 
carpets, etc. France is Morocco's first purveyor, England the second. 

French shipping has always had the lead. Of 1,376 ships entering in 1912, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 1,200,000 tons, 357 aggregating 400,000 tons, 
were French. In 1917, out of 1,584 ships of 1,260,000 tons burden, France 
accounted for 895, with a tonnage of 860,000 tons. Thus in five years the French 
tonnage increased from 32 to 68 per cent. 
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Population. — Certain regions never having been visited by Europeans, 
and the census of others having been but approximately taken, it is diffi- 
cult to give an accurate estimate of the population of Morocco. Five million 
would seem to be the most likely figure, of which from 4 to 4 1/2 million live 
in the French zone, and half a million in the Spanish zone. To these should 
be added for the former zone, some 120,000 native Jews, and 50,000 immigrant 
Europeans. For the same zone, the latter may be split up into 40,000 French, 
15,000 Spaniards, 9,000 Italians, 1,000 English. 

- The population is unevenly distributed. In the Gharb and the Hauz of 
Marrakesh, where the population is the most numerous, it varies from 40 to 
the square k., to 250 in the vicinity of Marrakesh; and it drops immediately 
the villages at the foot of the Atlas, are reached. Excepting the Western Rif 
which, being well watered, numbers some populous tribes (Anjera, Tetuan, 
TJezzan), the density of the population of the mountainous regions along the 
coast is small, contrary to what happens in Algerian Kabylia. Low, too, is no 
doubt the density of the population in the territories of the Middle and the 
High Atlas. As to that of the Sahara regions, itis naturally very small indeed. 

The natives are Berbers, Arabs, Jews, negroes or half-breeds. 

The Berbers are by far the most numerous. Of these there are three prin- 
cipal races : the Masmuda, the Zenaia, and the Zenaga, or Senhaja. In the 
course of the wars that have been waged in Morocco for centuries and of the 
expeditions against Andalusia, these three races necessarily intermixed, but if 
it is hard to discover important communities of any one of them, there are 
at least some sufficiently numerous to enable their essential characteristics of 
be described. 

Te Almoravides, who came from Senegal and invaded Morocco in the 
xi c, belonged to the " litam " (veiled) Senhajas. The Tuaregs, now inhabi- 
tin the Sahara, belo ng to this family, of which traces are to be found also 
in the Middle Atlas, the Rif and the Zemmur. 

The Almohades, whose dynasty succeeded the foregoing, were Masmouda, 
and are still met with in the High Atlas, the Jebala and the Gharb. 

The Zenata live chiefly in the E. and N. of Morocco, though some are settled 
in the Shawia and at Tangier. The most important group of these are perhaps 
the Beni Snassen 

The origin of the Sus people remains mysterious. Those of the Draa are 
considered to be a cross-breed of freedmen and black slaves. 

Upon this Berber foundation were superadded the Arabs. They came for the 
first time in 681, with Okba Ben Nafi, then again in 707, with Mussa Ben Noceir, 
as conquerors preaching Islam; they were at first but very few. From 
788 onwards, Idris extended the new religion, which progressed with the 
Almoravides in the xi c. and the Almohades in thexn c. Meanwhile, the Hila- 
lian invasion brought a noteworthy quota of Arab tribes, which being slowly 
driven westwards, only exerted their full effect in the xvi c. Udaia, Menebha, 
Sherarda, Riah, Khlot, Hamian are the best-known names. They occupied 
valleys and plains, notably those of Sebu, Lukkos, part of the Shawia, 
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Diikkala, Tadla and Eastern Morocco. The penetration is now such, however, 
that it is difficult to distinguish the real, from the Berber Arabs. 

Jews also came to Morocco at different times. There were some already at 
Carthage. In the n c, Jews came in with the Vandals. Towards the m c. 
they had settlements throughout Morocco. About the iv c, commercial 
exchanges started between Jews in Spain and those of Morocco. In the vi and 
vti c, at the time of persecutions in Andalusia, others crossed the sea, insti- 
gating a Berber conspiracy on a large scale which, strange to say, benefited 
Islam. Indeed, in 709, MussaBen Noceir invaded Andalusia with a few hun- 
dred Arabs and several thousand 
Berbers, thus opening the road of the 
Peninsula to the conquerors that 
followed. 

The expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, in the xv c, brought fresh 
Andalusian colonies to Morocco.These 
spoke Spanish, while theprevio us in- 
vaders expressed themselves in Ber- 
ber or Arabic. 

Until the establishment of the 
Protectorate, the status of the Jews 
had always been an inferior one. 
Originally subjected to special taxes, 
those in towns werecompelled to live 
from the xm c, in " mellahs, " free 
but under " sheiks " appointed by 
the Moslem Governors : those in the 
country were owned by Berber chiefs, 
who dealt with them as they pleased. 

The negroes, who are rather nume- 
rous, do not, properly speaking, form 
agglomerations. Disseminated in the 
towns and among the tribes, they are 
either slaves or freedmen. The Almo- 
A Typical Moroccan. ravides, who fought them in the Sou- 

dan, before invading Morocco, must 
have brought some negroes with them. 
In the xvi c, Ahmed El Mansur came back with more of these after his 
Timbuctoo expedition. His object was to create a black guard, but his 
scheme was only carried out by Mulay Ismail, who constituded the negro 
army of the " buakher " with the men recruited by his predecessor. 

T^e Slave trade was actively pursued between Timbuctoo and Marrakesh, 
across the Sus; from Bornu to Fez, across the Tafilalet and the Sus. When 
serious difficulties were met with, later on, this trade fell off, and something 
like studs were formed in Morocco for the breeding of slaves. 

It must be said that Moroccan slaves are well treated; they are part of 
. the family, who, in exchange for the work they do, supply their needs. Since 
the Protectorate, slaves are treed on demand; as against this, however, many 
are the examples of freedmen who ask to become slaves again. 

In towns are found, more or, less separated or mixed, the above-mentioned 
elements. Fez, Rabat, Salee and Tetuaji are termed hadria i.-e. urban, tha 
others betuia, or Beduin. Te^uanis specially inhabited by Andalusians expelled 
from Spain in the xv c, and by Algerians who in 1830 fled from the. French 
domination. Rabat and Salee are half Andalusian, half Berber. At Fez, there 
are Andalusians, Algerians, Berbers, and even Jews, converted to Islam at 
various periods. Everywhere, the Jews live apart in their Ghettos, while the 
Berbers incline to intermingle w\th the Andalusia us. 
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If the town dwellers are heavy and comparatively frugal, the inhabitants 
of the country are strong, very sober, and very enduring. On the whole, all 
are hospitable " perhaps somewhat impenetrable, but smiling and courteous, 
even in the lower classes and the crowds " (Pierre Loti). 

Languages. — The native languages belong to the Semitic group. Berber is 
the most ancient : a spoken language only. At times, documents are found 
written in that tongue, but in Arabic type. The way it was written, if it ever 
was known in Morocco, has been quite forgotten. According to localities, 
Berber is altered, owing doubtless to racial diversities and foreign admixtures. 
The classification of the more important dialects corresponds with the ethno- 
graphic classification sketched out above. 

Arabic was brought in and imposed by Islam. The Holy Book is moreover 
the only one in which it is possible to study that religion. Arabic has two forms : 
one, mostly written, in which all official deeds and works of the learned are 
indited; the other verbal, spoken by Arab tribes, and differing but very 
little from the usual Arabic spoken in Algeria. 

Only the Jews know Hebrew. The Negro dialects have no Moroccan con- 
nection. 

Polyglots are plentiful. Many Berbers and Jews speak Arabic, besides their 
mother tongue. The immigration of Europeans has introduced French and 
Spanish into the Maghreb. 

The use of the French tongue is spreading so rapidly that in nearly all the 
towns of the Atlantic Coast the help of an interpreter can be dispensed with 
by those speaking French. In the inland towns, there are natives, especially 
among the younger generation, knowing enough French to supply tourists 
with all needful information. They are to be found, in fact, at the doors of 
the hotels, where they stand all day long, in the hope of being taken on for a 
Small fee (about 3 frs for half a day). 

Administration. — Under the Fez Convention of March 30, 1912, the French 
Protectorate was established in the Sheriffian Empire, and the Resident 
General, Commissioner of the French Republic, is the only Agent between the 
Sultan and Foreign Powers. 

The present Sultan is Mulay Yiisef, brother of his predecessors Hafid and 
Abd El Aziz. Proclaimed according to tradition by the learned, the leading 
men of Fez and the large towns, he is still looked upon by the Moroccans not 
only as the temporal chief, but also as the spiritual chief, the *' Commander 
of the Faithful " i. e., the head of the Moslem community and the guardian of 
all the members of the Sheriffian family. The old administrative organis- 
ation and government (Maghzen) are preserved, though to be modified pro- 
gressively, perhaps, as time goes on. Three Khalifas, residing at Fez, Marrakesh 
and Tafilalet, represent the Sultan in those large towns. Three Viziers dis- 
charge the ministerial duties : the Grand Vizier, Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior, who brings the dahir (Moroccan Laws) for the Sultan to seal, 
signs the decrees of the Vizierate, which are afterwards countersigned by 
the Resident General for promulgation and carrying into effect; the Minister 
of Justice and Public Worship, and the Minister of Habus (mortmain estates). 
Cabinet Councils presided over by the Sultan, are held every week at the Dar 
El Maghzen. 

The Resident General Commissioner represents the French Government 
with the Sultan. He lives at Rabat, and he is assisted by a Delegate, a Secret- 
ary and a Government Council, formed by the heads of the different admin- 
istrative branches of the Protectorate : Civil Affairs, Information and Sheriffian 
Affairs, Finance, Public Works, Agriculture, Commerce and Colonisation, 
Rivers, and Forests, Estates, the Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone 
Services, Schools, Public Health, Justice, Antiquities, Fine Arts and Histor- 
ica ^Monuments. 
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The French zone of Morocco is divided into regions, circles. and territories : 
Fez, Mequinez, Rabat, the Shawia, Dukkala, Abda, Haha-Shiadma, Marrakesh, 
Tadla-Za'ian, Taza, Ujda, headed by a general officer or a colonel, combining 
the civil and military powers. Each subdivision is itself split up into a number 
of districts, administered by officers of the Information Department or by Civil 
Service Controllers, as in the Shawia, at Rabat and TJjda, whenever the 
political situation allows. 

In the towns, the head of the Municipal Services is entrusted with the con- 
trol of the native authorities; he has, besides, the management of all the 
technical Municipal Services. The Pasha, or native representative of the 
Maghzen, is assisted by several Khalifas, a Mohlaseb, a kind of provost of 
merchants and artisans, the Amin El Mostafad, the manager of the Maghzen 
property, a Nadir of the Habus, or manager of the mortmain estates. The 
Pasha and the head of the Municipal Services are assisted by a Municipal 
Committee composed of Frenchmen and Moroccans, holding equal powers. 
■ — The Jewish communities, represented by their Sheikh El Ihud are under 
the same rule as Moslems. 

Among the tribes, the head of the Information Department works with the 
Caids, whose rule extends over a certain number of duars, among the nomad 
tribes, or villages, among the more settled population, each having their 
popular assembly, the " Jemaa ", whose business is the political life of the 
tribe, as well as marriages, inheritances, etc. 

Personally, Europeans residing in the French zone of Morocco are bound 
by the dahirs of the Residency General of Rabat, enforced by the French 
Courts. As regards the purchase, or the holding of an estate, they have to 
submit to the Koranic laws, according to rules drawn up by the French author- 
ities. 

By virtue of international agreements, most of the country on the Medi- 
terranean and also the Ifni enclave to the S., are under Spanish influence, 
in very nearly the same way as the other zones are under the French. 

Tangier remains what the whole of Morocco was before the Protectorate; it 
is therefore a Moroccan city as regards diplomacy, administration and finance, 
under the authority of the Sultan who, though under the French protecto- 
rate, acts without any interference. A special regime is being drawn up for 
this particular town. 

The chief characteristic of the French administration in Morocco is the 
preservation of existing conditions, and this is why, in spite of the swift 
advance of the Occupation and of the colonising process, Moslem life remains 
pratically untouched, in all its poetry, originality and seductiveness. 
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The Prehistoric Age. — The earliest inhabitants of North Africa were 
certainly contemporary with the quaternary mammalia : the elephant, the 
hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the giraffe, the zebra, etc., a whole tropical 
fauna, that has now disappeared. They then made use of stone weapons and 
flint instruments, such as are still found in many places. Morocco possesses 
many caves dug in the rocks and of difficult access, the shelter of prehistoric 
man; scenes carved in stone show huntsmen, theii heads adorned with, ostrich 
feathers, and armed with bows and tomahawks; also dogs, elephants, oxen, 
lions, panthers and ostriches. It is not easy give an opinion as to the date of 
these carvings and grottoes, just as it is impossible to determine the age of 
the megalithic monuments — dolmens, barrows and cromlechs — that are 
also to be found in Morocco. 

The Primitive Berbers. — We are still ignorant of the history and origin of 
the early Berbers, the old inhabitants of North Africa, who are almost every- 
where the main element of the population, and whose race has remained un- 
mingledin such regions as Aures and, the Jurjura Kabylia, in Algeria, the Rif, 
the slopes of the Atlas and some Saharan parts of Morocco. As was stated 
above, these Berbers spoke, and still speak, a language connected with those 
of Egypt and Abyssinia : they had a peculiar alphabet, which is still used by 
the Saharan Tuaregs : they held intercourse with the other Mediterranean 
people and in the xiv and xm c. B. C, they came near achieving the conquest 
of Egypt, where they were known by the name of Lybians. Some were nomads, 
others farmers : all were somewhat civilized, as their tombs, stone-carvings and 
articles of furniture testify. On the other hand, their ethnic type is not per- 
fectly established; many of them, with their broad shoulders and narrow hips, 
recall the natives of the valley of the Nile; but a great number of individuals 
of the tribes untainted with Arab blood resemble the inhabitants of Spain, 
Italy, and Southern France, and belong to the same dark race, generally 
small, energetic and vigorous; many, too, are fair. In short the Berbers 
belong to a linguistic and not to an ethnic family. Berbers are spoken of in 
Latin texts under the names of Numidians, Getuhe, or Moors. 

The Punic Period. — As early as the xii c. B. C, the Phoenicians founded 
settlements on the African coasts. Foremost of these was Carthage, which 
became a powerful State and whose conquest the Romans archieved only 
after long and hard fights known as the Punic wars. Towards the middle of 
the v c. the Carthaginians, under the leadership of Hannon, the famous peri- 
plus, organised an expedition which reached Sierra Leone and on their way, 
they founded colonies on the Moroccan coast. Like the rest of Barbary, 
Morocco was then surrounded by Carthaginian trading factories : Rusaddir 
(Melilla), Tingis (Tangier), Lixiis (near Laraish), Sla (Salee), Anfa (Casa- 
blanca) are the best known. Methodic excavations will doubtless reveal 
their real importance. 

The Roman Period. — Rome, which took the place of Carthage, definitely 
conquered in the n c. B. C, long followed the same policy towards the natives, ~ 
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leaving the aborigines free to choose their own rulers and avoiding all inter- 
ference in their affairs, so long as the interests of the metropolis, and of its 
citizens and clients, were safeguarded. The annexation was only completed 
under Claudius (A. D. 42). 

Suetonius Paulinus might then have crossed the Atlas, reached the Muluya 
and even reconnoitred the Guir. Thus to the two first Roman provinces of 
Africa (Tunis) and Numidia (Eastern and Central portions of the Constantine 
department) were added the Mauretania Csssariana (remainder of Algeria), 
and the Mauretania Tingitana (Morocco). 

The settlements taken from the Phoenicians continued to be flourishing : 
Tingis nd Lixus, in fact, were raised to the dignity of Imperial Colonies. 
Nevertheless it does not appear that the Roman law ruled very far south- 
wards, and in the interior, Sala (Salee) and Volubilis (near Mequinez) were 
probably as far as the Romans ever penetrated. In spite of Suetonius's expe- 
dition, there is nothing to show that the Romans settled on the Greater Atlas, 
or in the regions near the Sahara. Besides, Maureiania Tingitana was consid- 
ered rather as a zone of defence, set up between Spain and the unsubdued 
populations of Northern Morocco. In 69, this zone was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the governors of Betica. 

To ward off her enemies from without, the wandering Getula? and the 
Moors, Rome did not call upon her legions, but formed an auxiliary army, 
9,000 men stong, similar to the French " goumiers " and established a defen- 
sive line from Sala to Volubilis. From Tangier two roads were available : the 
first, to Sala, was 1 74 miles long, and followed the Atlantic seaboard; the 
second, after passing Volubilis, reached Tocolosida, 15 k. N. of Mequinez. 
It has not yet been ascertained whether the Taza pass was then used, but 
in 1917 (Bu Hellu) some traces were found that militate in favour of 
that theory. 

Rome required of her Moroccan subjects, by way of taxation, men as 
well as money. African cavalry held a prominent place in the Imperial Armies 
on the Rhine, the Danube and the Euphrates. Furthermore Rome exacted from 
Tingitana many Moroccan and Saharan products : corn, oil, ivory, and slaves, 
the trade in which was conducted almost exclusively by way of the Spanish 
ports. In short, Rome limited her efforts to the administrative organisation 
and economic exploitation of Morocco Even less than in Algeria and Tunisia, 
did her civilisation and her language leave any traces behind. 

The Vandal Invasion. — In the second quarter of the v c, Morocco, like 
the rest of Barbary, was occupied without resistance by the Vandals. These 
conquerors, of Germanic stock like the Goths and the Franks, were not 
numerous : their kings simply took the place of the emperors without making 
any changes in the interior organisation of the country; after a somewhat 
fleeting period of greatness, marked by the plunder of Rome by Genseric, 
the Vandal kingdom declined, and Genseric's successors very soon became 
incapable of suppressing the native irisu rrections. 

The Byzantine Period. — The Byzantines only occupied a few places on the 
Mediterranean coast : Tangier and Ceuta. And their occupation was most 
precarious, for at the time of the Moslem invasion, there remined of the 
Tingitana Province, only Ceuta, where Count Julian had gained independ- 
ence. The rest of the country had been recovered by the natives, 

Christianism made rapid progress in Tingitana, but orthodoxy was soon 
given up for various heresies and new schisms. In the vn c, the ancient 
civilisation, already undermined by its own decadence, by native rebellions* 
by the Donatist agitation, perished under the strokes of the Arab conquest. 

The Arab Conquest. — When at the beginning of the vin c, the Arab 
conqueror Okba Ben Nafi appeared before Ceuta, the only city still in the 
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power of Ihe Byzantines, ho resistance was offered by Count Julian, who simply 
had his authority confirmed by the victor. Okba then pushed on as far as the 
Sus. Having reached the Atlantic, he rode into the sea and said : Lord, if 
I were not stopped by this sea, I would go to farther countries, fighting for 
Thy religion and killing all who do not believe in Thy existence and who adore 
other Gods than Thee. " After him, Mussa Ben Noceir appeared (705) with 
fresh troops But these early expeditions did not result in effective domination : 
the Arabs, who Were not numerous, were satisfied with setting up a few gar- 
rison posts, occupied by missionaries. If they managed to overcome the resist- 
ance of the Berbers, it was apparently because they had the good luck, or 
the cleverness, to turn off their warlike ardour by drawing them on to the 
conquest of Spain. The Arabs converted the Berbers, but, without destroying 
their nationality. On the contrary, the adhesion of the latter to the Moslem 
faith had the effect of stimulating their love of independence and of imparting 
a certain measure of cohesion to their communities. Under the cover of hete- 
rodox religious doctrines, great States of a purely Berber character were 
formed, and kept the Arab and orthodox Islamism of the Caliphs at bay. 

The Early Berber Kingdoms. — So it was that, as early as the vrn c, the 
puritan schism of the Uabites, whose grim doctrine is not unlike that of the 
Donatists, gained, under the name of Kharejism. nearly the whole of Africa. 
A kingdom, the Sovereign of which laid claim to universal jurisdiction over 
the Faithful, was established with Tiaret (province of Orari) as its capital; 
another was set up in the Tafilalet, at Sijilmassa. From that time onwards, 
the West broke away from the Caliphate. True, the Kharejits do not seem 
to have dominated in Western Morocco, but heresies born of Islam came into 
being in those parts. 

The Idrisides. — A descendant of Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, Idris 
by name, hunted down by the Caliphs of the West, took refuge in Morocco, 
reached Ulili (Volubilis) and here, welcomed by the Berbers, he established 
his authority, which soon spread over the whole of the Zerhiin and the 
neighbouring districts. Poisoned by an emissary of Hariin, he was buried in 
the Jebel Zerhiin and has since become the national Saint of Morocco. His 
posthumous son, Idris II, who succeeded him in 804, owing tt> the devotion 
of a faithful freedman, Rashed, extended his domination tdwards th<* W. 
over the loWer Sebii, to the E. over the plain of Sai's,' where he founded 
Fez Presently his sons and successors divided up the kingdom, which was 
afterwards disputed by the Fatimides of Northern Egypt and the Omeiades 
of Spain. 

The country then entered upon a very intricate period. 

New Berber Dynasties. — The Empire of Idris, contended for by the Melmassa, 
was rent asunder. In the x c, it was Shiism, another schismatic doctrine, 
that attracted the Berbers and led them to the conquest of Egypt, where 
the Fatimides established a -dissident Caliphate (973). At this time-, the 
Ome'iad Caliphate of Cordova was at the zenith of its power and attempted 
to annex Morocco. It succeeded in destroying the Idrissides and pilrsu'ed 
them into the Rif country. Nevertheless, it was another tribe, the Maghraua, 
led by Ziri Ben Atia. that captured Fez and formed a dynasty, soon expdsed 
to the dissensions and struggles of those that had gone before. 

The Second Arab Invasion. — The great Hilalian Invasion of the xi c;, 
which brought to the Maghreb such a large contingent of nomadic plundering 
Arabs, was less felt in Morocco than in Algeria. The Rif, the High and the 
Middle Atlas, were practically untouched by them : on the other hand^ the 
plains were subjected to the invasion and more or less desorganised. At the 
limit of the lands occupied by the Berber and Arab tribes, new tribes were 
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formed, which exhibited a strongly marked Arab character, in that they 
brought in elements of Islam. Thus the whole style of living of the Berbers 
was altered, and trade and agriculture were ruined. The new immigrants 
were unable, however, to make themselvers masters of the country, but 
became, on the contrary, for the Berber dynasties, an instrument frequently 
used against their rivals. 

The Almoravides. — While the Arabs from the East spread over N. 
Africa, a powerful empire came into being in an Islamic Berber tribe of 
Senegal, the Empire of the Almoravides. This dynasty of religious warriors, 
a kind of Moslem Templars, or Knights of St John, soon reached the country 
of Draa, Sijilmassa, the Sus and finally Tadla. That pious son of the Sahara. 
Yusef Ben Tashfin established his capital at Marrakesh, which he built in 
1062 He then besieged and captured Fez, the following year. From this 
point he overran the Muhiya and the country of Hie Haiiara; and at last lie 
penetrated into Spain, where he defeated Alfonso VI, King of Castile and 
Leon. After Yusef Ben Tashfin, the Empire rapidly fell to pieces, the onrush 
of the barbarous hordes from Arabia becoming irresistible, though they 
were unable to build anything lasting. But to the Saharan Berbers, other 
Berbers were about to succeed : the Almohades, sprung from Tinmal, a town 
of the Atlas. 

The Almohades. — After studying in Spain, in Egypt and in Syria, Ibn 
Tumet, of the Masmuda tribe, assumed the part of moral reformer, and 
founded a new dynasty, Abd El Mumen, his lieutenant and successor (1130) 
conquered the Moroccan Atlas, routed the troops of the Almoravides, overran 
the whole of Morocco (1140-1147), captured the principal towns of Andalusia, 
Algeria and Tunisia, and founded the greatest Western Moslem Empire that 
was ever seen. Abd El Mumen thus appears as a man of genius, the most 
remarkable politician among the Berbers. " He can only be compared with 
Charlemagne, " writes E Masqueray. " A lover of justice, like the latter, he 
conquered North Africa from end to end, only to establish the reign of 
order.... He created a fleet, organised the most liberal administration yet seen. 
The friend of belles-lettres, he founded universities. "The sons and grand-sons 
of Abd El Mumen were also great sovereigns : Abu Yakub Yusef (1163-1184), 
and Abu Yusef Yakub El Mansiir (1184-1199). Yakub Yusef summoned 
philosophers to his Court, inaugurated an era of artistic undertakings by 
building the Giralda of Sevilla Abu Yiisef Yakub El Mansiir repressed 
separatist movements in the S. of his Empire, after which, in Spain, he defeated 
the Castilians at Alarcos (1195); he continued the work begun by his father, 
and it was during his reign that the Kutubia of Marrakesh, the Hassan Tower 
of Rabat, and Ribat El Fath, the camp of victory, were built. 

Mohammed En Naceir, son of Abu Yusef, was confronted with new diffi- 
culties : he was defeated by Alfonso VIII of Castile at Las Navas (1212), and 
at the beginning of the xm c, his empire crumbled away. Tunis was the first 
to free itself, together with the Hafsides; the Kingdom of Tlemcem fell to 
Abd-el-Uad, and the Beni Merin set themselves up at Fez in 1248. These three 
kingdbms were fated to wear each other out in incessant struggles. 

The Marinides. — The Marinides were wandering Zenetes from the Sahara, 
whom the Almohades, exhausted by war, had called to the rescue. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of their sovereigns, they turned against them. Led 
by Abu Yahua (1259-1286), they conquered Morocco (1248-1258). Under Abu 
Yakub they became masters of the country from the Sus to Ujda, including 
Sijilmassa, the Draa and Tangier; Ceuta paid them an annual tribute and 
after a war against the Christian monarchs, they obtained possession of 
several towns in Spain : meanwhile they built Fez Jedid (1276), and fought 
against Yaghmorasen, founder of the kingdom of Tlemcen. Under Abu. Yusef 
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(1286-1307) they besieged Tlemccn (1200), built MansQra and subdued 
Central Algeria. At the beginning of the xiv c, their authority was predo- 
minant in Barbary; they organized a powerful fleet, and, as pirates, terrorised 
the inhabitants of the coasts of the Christian kingdoms. The Protectors of 
the fine arts, they beau tiled their towns, endowing them with splendid 
college* the most complete monuments of Moorish art. Under Abu El Hassan 
(1331-1349) and Abu Inan (1348-1358), mighty and active sovereigns, the 
whole of North Africa was still under the authority of the Marimdes, but 
after them the Empire, undermined by Arab anarchy, broke up forthwith. 
At the end of the xiv c, their dynasty was in full decline; that of the Bern 
Ualla, which followed, by signing humiliating treaties with the Christians, 
lost the trust of their subjects and disappeared m 1548 — The name oi the 
Marinides has been popularised in Europe by the breed ot sheep called 
merinos 

The Saadian Dynasties. — In the xv and xvi c, Islam wrought more deeply 
upon, the people, mysticism fermented and became exasperated at the con- 
tact with Christians, till the Sheriffian revolution bought about he advent 
of the Saadian Sheriffs, Irom the Draa, who conquered the bus (1510), settled 
at Marrakesh (1523), then at Fez (1548), and undertook a holy war against 
the Portuguese, who, by 1578, had nothing left in their possession but 
Mazagan. During his reign, the Saadian Sultan Ahmed El Mansur (157S-1602) 
fought the Turks and seized the oases of the Tiiat and of the Curara ( 1581), 
then organising a successful expedition to Timbuctoo (1591), from which he 
brought" back great riches; he adorned his capital, Marrakesh, with magni- 
ficent buildings, founded the Moroccan Maghzen m imitation oi the lurks, 
who were then organising their recent settlements in Algeria.— An important 
event marked the beginning of the xvi c, the arrival in Morocco as in Algeria 
and Tunisia of the last Moors from Spain, who refused to adopt the Christian 
faith. But the waning Power did not know how to turn this exodus to account. 

The Alaiiites. — In the middle of the xvn c, the Alauite Sheriffs (also 
called Hassanian or Filalian Sheriffs) succeeded the Saadians. Belonging to 
Sijilmassa (Tafilalet), they led a virtuous life of poverty and meditation, while 
the reigning rulers wore themselves out in luxury and indolence. One ot the 
first and mightiest of this dynasty, Mulay Ismail endowed with a real aptit- 
ude for organisation, succeeded after reigning for 55 years (1672-1727), m 
pacifying and subjugating Morocco as it has never been subjugated since. 
By the creation of an army of 15,000 " buakher " negroes (servants) and ot 
new Maghzen tribes, and by unceasing expeditions m all parts of his Empire, 
and also tho building of kasbas in proximity to the more restless tribes, he 
spread his authority over the Berbers, and was able to cope successfully 
with the Turks in Algeria, and the Christians in Morocco. Mulay was fond 
of Mequinez and wrought strenuously for its embellishment. He erected 
imposing monuments, that earned for his capital the name of the " Moorish 
Versailles " After him the country went back to anarchy. — Sidi Mohammed 
(1757-1789), his grandson, succeeded however in getting together 4,000 horse- 
men, in reestablishing order to a certain extent, in driving out the Portu- 
guese from Mazagan (1679), in founding Mogador (Suira, 1765), and in 
confining the Spaniards in their penal colonies of the Mediterranean. 

In the xix c, the country's development ceased; its organisation was not 
proceeded with. European influences spreading more and more, the govern- 
ment struggled against them by delaying answers to their demands, and by 
eleverly playing them off the one against the other. The taking of Algiers 
had great repercussions throughout Morocco. Mulay Abd Er Rahman (1822- 
1859) attempted to take Tlemcen, plotted against French authority m 
Algeria, and was eventually dragged by Abd El Kader into a war against 
France the chief events of which wero the battle of Isly, lough t by 
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Marshal Bugeaud against the Sheriff ian troops, on August 14, 1844, and the 
bombardment of Tangier and Mogador by the Prince de Joinville. By the 
treaty of Tangier (Sept. 10, 1844) and the convention of Lalla Maghhia, 
March 18, 1845, the Sultari of Morocco promised to expel our adversary 
from Moorish territory. When this promise was carried out, the Emir Abd 
El Kader had no option but to surrender to Lamoriciere (1847). 

After the difficulties with France were ended, Sidi Mohammed (1859- 
1873) w y as involved in a war with Spain, which the peace of Tetuan ended 
in J 862. 

Till the end of the Second Empire, France and Morocco lived on fairly 
good terms with each other. In several instances French troops had to inter- 
vene on the Moroccan- Algerian frontier, but the expeditions of 1859 and 1870, 
which seemed a prelude to operations on a larger scale, were put a stop to, 
the first by cholera, the second by the Franco-German War. 

At the end of the xix c, Morocco again had an energetic Sultan, Miilay 
El Hassan (1873-1894), who entrusted the re-organising of his artillery to 
a French mission, consolidated his authority in the most approachable parts 
of his kingdom by establishing four Maghzen tribes : the Bokhari, or black 
soldiers; the Udaia, of Arab origin; the Sheraga, who came from Algeria 
at the time of the Turkish conquest, and the Sherarda, who were Saharan 
Arabs. He was thus able to assert his influence over the Berbers and strove to 
extend it as tar as the Sahara. But round his son Mulay Abd El Aziz (1894- 
1909) were woven a number of plots, which created difficulties for the Admin- 
istration. European appetites and Moslem resistance asserted themselves 
more and more. In order to ensure the safety of the frontier between Oran 
and Morocco, French troops, led by General Lyautey, occupied Colomb- 
Bechar (1903) and Berguent (1904). The international Conference at Algeciras 
from January 16 to April 7, 1906, drew up a plan of reforms the more import- 
ant of which were the fixing of the principle of economic equality and of the 
open door; the organisation at all regular ports of call Of Police corps, under 
French and Spanish officers. 

In spite of all, anarchy still gained ground. Abd El Aziz's authority grew 
weaker and weaker Faom Marrakesh, his brother Hafid was watching his 
opportunity. Revolt reared its head on all sides : round Tangier with Sheriff 
Raisuli; in front of Mogador, with Caid Anfhis ; in the Siis with the Mahdi Ma 
El Ainin. The murder of Dr Mauchamp at Marrakesh decided France to 
occupy Ujda and to subjugate the Beni Snassen (1907). The slaughter at 
Casablanca (July 30, 1907) of 8 Europeans working in the harbour, 5 of whom 
were Frenchmen, led to the landing of French troops in that town and the 
beginning of operations, in the Shawia> under Generals Drude, d'Amade and 
Moinier> successively, which ended by the pacification and military organi- 
sation of that province. French troops, led by General Albt, advanced at the 
same time in the South of the province of Oran^ on the Upper Guir^ towards 
Bu Denib (1908) and Ain Shair (1909); in 1910, they occupied Taurirt. Abd 
El Aziz, accused of having sold his country to the Christians, was superseded 
by his brother^ Miilay Hafid, first proclaimed Sultan at Marrakesh by the 
Southern tribes (1907), then acknowledged at Fez by all Morocco (1908). 
The prestige of the Maghzen, however, was not revived. The Berber tribes 
rebelled and besieged Fez. The capital was surrounded. It was then that 
Miilay Hafid, who had but 280 Sheriffian soldiers, applied for and was granted 
the assistance of French troops (1911), who Coming up from Knitra, under 
the leadership of General Moinier, entered the Holy City on March % 
and proceeded, likewise at the Sultan's request, to occupy Mequinez, where 
another pretender (Mulay Zin) had had himself proclaimed Sultan. 

The Protectorate and the Stages oi the French Occupation. — Jealous df 
France's success, Germany sent a battleship to Agadir ( July 1,1911), Trying 
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discussions took place between France and her rival. By conceding- part of 
the French Congo posessions to Germany, M. Regnault, French Minister at 
Tangier, was able, however, to sign with Mfilay Ha fid, March, 30,1912, the 
Fez Treaty, by which the Sultan's soveroingty was recognised, and it was 
decided that an amended Sheriffian Maghzen should be organised and that 
a Protectorate, headed by a Resident Commissary General, invested with the 
powers of the Government of the Republic, should be instituted in Morocco. 
— At the same time Spain and Morocco agreed to a similar settlement 
concerning the Spanish zone. 

Rut the Protecting Powers were very far from being masters of Morocco., 
as yet uirpacified. Only a few days after the signing of the Fez convention, 
a solidiers 5 mutiny (April 17, 1912) broke out in the Moorish capital and a 
bloody riot followed, lasting three days, and causing the death of 68 Euro- 
peans; order was only re-established at the cost of 300 killed and wounded. 
On April 28, Marshal Lyautey was appointed French Resident General 
in Morocco; he reached Fez on May 24. At this very moment, 30,000 Berbers 
attacked the town; they were driven out on May 28, routed at Hajra 
El K ah la on June 1, and harrassed by Col. Gouraud down to July. Meanwhile 
General Alix, starting from Eastern Morocco, crossed the Muhlya and organ- 
ised the march on Taza. On August 12, 1912, Mfilay Hafid abdicated and, 
the very next day, his brother Mfilay Yusef took his place. A rebellion 
immediately broke out in the S and the pretender El Hiba proclaimed 
himself Sultan and marched on Marrakesh. The Consul and the French 
residents were cut off and in great danger. In August, Colonel Mangin 
scattered El Hiba's troops on the Ura Er Rcbia, defeating them once more 
on September 6, at Sidi Bu Athman. On the 7th, Col. Simon entered 
Marrakesh and liberated the Europeans. Under General Lyautey, the troops 
extended their action to the whole of Morocco. General Gueydon do Dives 
operated in the Tadla and against the Zacs. General Rlondlat on the road 
from Marrakesh to Mogador, General Henrys in the Rem Mtir and the 
Beni Mguild, General Mangin in the Zai'an. On May 17, 1914, the troops 
of Eastern Morocco (General Raumgartcn) and the Western contingent 
(General Gouraud) effected their junction at Taza. 

Nor did the European War declared in 1914 suspend the process of paci- 
fication. The French troops occupied the following positions : from the Gharb 
to Taza, they faced Raisuii and Abd El Maleks' armies; S. of Fez and of 
M equine/., in the Marrakesh region, they soon progressed in the Middle Atlas; 
near Bu Denib, they overthrew the dissident harkas (1916). One by one. the 
rebellious Chiefs made their submission. Great activity prevailed throughout 
the country; harbours, roads and railways were built. Colonisation progressed. 
The Franco-Moroccan Exhibition at Casablanca in 1915, and the Fairs of 
Fez (1916) and Rabat (1917) were a very great success. Moroccan troops 
took part in the World War. — Under General Gouraud, appointed to the 
Residency, from December 1916 to May 1917, the French work was carried 
on actively. General Lamothe crossed the Atlas in February, and after reaching 
Agadir and Tiznit, engaged El Hiba's supporters at Ujan, establishing the 
Sultan's authority over the whole province of Sus. Aft era few months in Paris, 
at the War Office, Marshal Lyautey was sent back to Morocco in June 1917. 
His return was marked by the junction of the Mequinez troops under General 
Poeymir au with those of Debdfi and Bu Denib, in the upper valley of the 
MQluya. General Aubert pursued his task with great energy, and his efforts 
resulted in the widening of the zone of security in the Taza Pass (1918) where 
the road was completed and the building of the strategic railway pushed on 
concurrently. In the year 1919, French influence took firm root, though a 
few political disturbances occurred in the Tafilalet ; it was even extended, 
thanks to El Haj Thami El Glaui's co-operation, in the more distant regions 
of the High Atlas. Lastly in the autumn of 1920, General Poeymirau entered 
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the town of Uezzan and brought about the pacification of the hitherto 
unmanageable neighbouring tribes, while Spain, for her part, occupied 
Sheskaumen. In 1921-22 the French effort was directed towards the 
submission of the Taza massif, in which the tribes had never been con- 
quered, the pacification of the Upper Miiluya and the Western Middle Atlas. 
The occupation of Uauizert and Alemsid, in 1922, heralded the surrender of 
the whole of the upper course of the Oued El Abid, a stronghold in the heart 
of the mountains and the Berber country. 

In the main, the " blad maghzen " i. e. the territories recognising the central 
Government, increased daily at the expense of the " blad siba, " the chaotic 
rebel area. The French military operations, which covered 12,000 sq. kilo- 
metres in 1907, extended to 88,000 in 1911, 163,000 in 1913, 235,000 in 1918, 
250,000 in 1920, and 300,000 at the end of 1923, including the whole of the 
areas peopled by actively disloyal elements upon whom concern for the 
general security makes it necessary to keep a watchful eye, areas containing 
very important natural resources. 

Under the Treaties of Versailles (June 28, 1919) and Saint-Germain (Sept. 10, 
1919), Germany and Austria renounced all rights, claims or privileges under 
the Act of Algeciras; all the treaties concluded by those two Powers with 
the Sheriffian Empire were abrogated, the French Protectorate recognised, 
and the Capitulations suppressed. 
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Religions. — The religion of the Arabs, Berbers and Arabianised negroes 
Islam. 

The prophet Mohammed founded this religion, towards A. D. 622; it is 
based on a revealed book, the Koran, and the Prophet's words, the whole 
forming the Sunna, also termed H adits.. 

The Koran proclaims monotheism, pure and undefiled. The definition : 
" There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet the five daily 
prayers : morning, midday, twilight, sunset, evening; payment of the " zekkat " 
ot* tax for the purification of property, diurnal fasting during the month of the 
Ramadan; the pilgrimage to Mecca, when possible : these are the five essential 
obligations of this religion, to which may be added abstention from the use of 
pork and fermented drink. 

The Sunna deals with a quantity of secondary questions; it is a guide in 
all circumstances of life. 

The Moroccan Moslems belong to the Malekite form of worship, one of the 
four orthodox rites of Isltam. 

There is properly speaking no Moslem clergy. All believers are equal. Each 
is his own priest and able, to, communicate directly with God. However the 
Prophets — -Mohammed being the last — are the Elect, the Chosen of God. 
If there are actually no ministers, there are Monitors, who are listened to and 
obeyed. The Kaid, who passes sentences in, the pretorium, is an influential 
personage, as much in religious questions as in legal matters. When he is an 
eminent man, he may assume the role of Mufti, i e , settle a legal point, or a 
religious one. The Alem teaches dogma a.nd the. law in the Mosque, where the 
Khali b preaches on Fridays. The i^<?7^1eadathe prayers, the Muekkit fixes the 
precise hour of the Evening Service, the Acluezzin calls the Faihfulto prayer, 
the Hezzab calls them to, the recitation of the Koran. As a matter of fact, the 
last two are considered only a& servants of the Mosque. 

Besides these more or, less important personages, there are others whose 
influence is sometimes very great with the adepts who frequent their Zauias. 
or monasteries : the MarabouU. or Sheikhs, heads of brotherhoods. These com- 
plicate Islam, by the mystic doctrines they propagate and which constitute 
Sufism. To the religious obligations mentioned above, they have added 
the strict observance of certain rules; as well as meditation and ecstasy 
which, according to them, can raise man as high as divinity and even ident- 
ify him with God. The accession of a soul to such a state is made possible 
by different means, tarikas, which have given birth to as many sects. In 
this respect, Morocco seems to have been very productive. 

The best known sects are the Haussa, disciples of Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Aissa, buried at Mequinez, at the beginning of the xvi c. ; those affiliatedprac- 
tise dishevelled dances, eat raw meat, Barbary opuntias, scorpions, bits of 
glass, etc.; the Hamadsha, followers of Sidi Ali Ben Hamdush (end of the 
xvn c); the Deghughai called after Sidi Ahmed Ed Deghughi, a pupil of 
the latter (tombs in the Zerhun), whose disciples injure their scalps with hat- 
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chets or clubs. Though not so truculent, the following sects are none the less 
noteworthy : the Kadiria or Jilala, after the name of Mulay Abd El Kader 
El Jilali, buried at Bagdad in the xn c, and very much prayed toby beggars 
and women; the Shadilia, after Abu El Hassan Ali Esh Shadili, born in 
the Grhomaras, near Sheshaiien, round whom many scholars gathered in the 
xiii c; Jazulia, founded by Sidi Mohammed Ben Sliman El Jazuli (xvi c.) 
buried at Marrakesh; the Taibia or Tuhamia, servants of the Sheriffs of 
Uuezzan, influent in Morocco and Algeria since the xvm e.; the Tiiania, 
whose first Zauia was founded by Sidi Ahmed Et Tijani at Am Mahdi, in Algeria 
(1781); the DerkaQa, started by Mulay El Arbi Ed Derkaui (beginning of 
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xix c.) and to be found in the whole of Northern, Central and Saharan Morocco- 
the Kettania differing but little from the latter, and the followers of Sidi 
Mohammed Bel Kheir El Kettani (middle of the xix c). Though of recent date 
this community was largely supported at the end of Abd El Aziz's reign and 
Mulay Hafid ordered their chief to be killed, while at same time causing all 
their Zauias to be closed. To-day an attempt is being made to revive the sect. 
°*5f r examples, on the contrary, show the Sultans compelled to compound 
with the religious leaders. 

The founders of many brotherhoods, the learned and the scholars, the 
Marabouts, even when uneducated, nay, the very visionaries and madmen 
are considered as Saints by the people. 

. f" ^i*?, ° f tl ? e deep in JP ressi °n created by Islam and Siifism, the old 
beliefs still survive, and religion still bears the stamp of magic, Judaism and 
pantheism There still remain superstitious beliefs in good or evil spirits . 
• fortune-tellers and the evil eye. 

The Jews have kept their religion unclefiled. — Again, though the negroes 
have joined Islam, they have not given up their fetichism. The Guenauc Tsect 
is a mixed community. 
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As to Europeans, they brought their religion with them : Christianism, 
either Catholicism or Protestantism. They are building and fitting up chapels 
or small churches in the. new towns. The Roman Catholic form of worship 
is mostly carried on by Franciscan Fathers. So far, missionaries hare failed 
in their repeated attempts to evangelise the natives. 

Antique Art. — Though possessing fewer remains of the past than Algeria 
and Tunisia, owing to its greater distance from the older civilisations, Morocco 
nevertheless furnishes valuable documents. Mr. Tissot's and Mr. de la Marti- 
niere's discoveries, inter alia, have considerably impressed antiquarians. 
Taking a lively interest in all things concerning the country's history, the 
French Protectorate has organised a Committee, whose agents have already 
marked the spots were there seems to be most chance of making useful dis- 
coveries. The Roman Volubilis, after being buried for hundreds of years, is 
being brought to light, once more, and though the plunderer has been at 
work, it seems likely to deserve the surname of the " Moroccan Pompeii. " 

Moslem Architecture. ; — Numerous and diversified as they are, the monu- 
ments in Tunisia, Algeria and Spain do not give a complete idea of the 
Maghreb Moslem Art. Morocco fills this gap. 

Clearly Morocco cannot boast any structures dating from the earliest 
Moslem times, or of the size and beauty of the imposing Mosques at Kairiian 
and Cordova, because it became Islamitic only after Ifrikia and Iberia. At 
the time when the new religion took root in those two countries, with Sidi 
Okba and the Omniades, the Moroccan tribes, very uearly all pantheists, 
except a few monotheists, Christians or Jews, were the only inhabitants of 
the country, and slight indeed was the knowledge they derived from the East. 

Idris, who landed in Morocco in 788, cannot be said to have inaugurated 
a period of Art. He and his successors were completely absorbed by their 
efforts to attract adherents to the new faith. Barely a century had elapsed 
when the Meknassa natives defeated the Idrissides (988), only to share the 
Power with the Berber Maghraiia until the beginning if the xi c. Up to then, 
no very conspicuous monuments seem to have been erected. If the Mosques 
of El Karuiin and El Andalus, built at Fez during the ix c, are, in fact, but 
veryesmall, they at least bear witness to the new form of art. Their minarets, 
in keeping with the strict rule by which the height must be equal to four 
times one side of the base, are inelegant and unimposing-. they are crowned 
by a plain lantern, with a cupola. Religious buildings are quite simple and 
unpretentious. 

It was only after the advent of Yiisef Ben Tashfin (in the 2nd half of 
the xi c.) that the oratory of the El Karuiin attained its present size. The 
proportions given to it for the purpose of creating a stately appearence, are 
merely heavy. 

Subsequent improvements, though in keeping with the primitive plan, 
fail to make it one of the more important temples of Islam. 

With the Almohades (2nd half of the xiic), Moroccan architecture expanded 
fully. In less than 25 years, the new masters t>f the country overthrew their 
predecessors, implanted their rule at Tlemcen, in Algeria, Tunisia, Tripo- 
litania, then in Andalusia and Portugal. The now so powerful Yakub El 
Mansiir, rising to the level of the greatest kings, surrounded himself like them 
with the lustre of Arts. He founded Ribat El Fath, and endowed it with the 
Kasba of the Uda'ia, the entrance to which is by itself a marvel of Almohade 
Art, the mosque and the Hassan Tower and the walls with their splendid 
gates. He built at Marrakesh the greatest masterpiece of his time: the 
Mosque and Minaret of the Kutubia, and also the ramparts with the famous 
Aguenau Gate. At Sevilla he erected a huge mosque and tower, since known 
as the celebrated Giralda. His predecessor, Yiisef Ben Abd El Murnen, had 
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a bridge built across the Oued Tensift, a few kilometres N. of Marrakesh, 
with 27 masonry arches, still standing to this day. 

Whether military, religious or for public use, these works are of unsur- 
passed grandeur. Their extraordinary dimensions (Giralda : 13 m. 60 square 
at the base, 70 m. in height, not counting the story and the cupola added 
since; the Hassan Tower, unfinished : 64 m. high, 16 m. 20 square at the base; 
Kutubia : 67 m. 50 in height, 12 m 50 square at the base; Bridge over the 
Oued Tensift : 350 m. long and 5 m wide) render them imposing, though not 
heavy in appearance. The red freestone they are built of pleases the eye and 
seems part of the adjacent soil. Their ornamentation of large carved ara- 
besques and austere Cufic inscriptions is at once sober and rich. The tops of 
the towers are enhanced with turquoise-green faience, a logical transition to 
the blue sky. 

But the successors of Yakub El Mansur grew weak, and the Beni 
Merin from South Algeria took but fifty years to destroy the Almohade 
African dynasty, while the Christians recovered Andalusia, and while the 
struggle was proceeding, the free Kingdom of Granada was founded. In 1266, 
the Almohades finally disappeared and the Marinides, their victors, took 
their place. Ten years later, one of them, Abu Yiisef, founded, near Fez, a 
town called Fez Jedid, where he settled with his troops and officials, and 
where he built two other mosques. After sundry incursions into Andalusia, 
and while they were occupying Algeria and Tunisia, the Emirs of the first 
part of the xiv c. built all manner of monuments. No important city of the 
Empire wasleft unprovided, not evenTlemcen. By the end of thexm c, Taza 
was already endowed with a mosque and a medersa. Fez, Mequinez, Salee, 
Marrakesh, Ceuta were provided with mosques, and above all with delightful 
medersas, or colleges, in which, round an oratory, were held the classes fre- 
quented by students from all parts of the Maghreb. 

The artisans of every description who contributed to the erection of these 
masterpieces were most generously rewarded. The tale goes that the rulers 
gave them charming homes, gorgeous clothes, causing music to be performed 
while they were at work, paying them a weight of gold equal to that of the 
plaster, wood and bronze falling from their chasing tools! When the Emir 
Abu Inan at Fez was at the opening of the Medersa bearing his name, and the 
astounding sum it cost was disclosed to him, he placidly remarked that 
nothing can be too dear that is beautiful and pleasing. 

Fountains, fonduks. baths, aqueducts, bridges, fortifications, mausoleums, 
etc., were treated with the same care of combining charm and beauty with 
usefulness. 

Being- possessed of greater versatility than Alhomade Art, specialised 
in war and religion, Marinide Art encompassed a wider domain Faith was 
certainly as keen as ever, but the possession of worldly goods was not despised. 
Architecture forsook its high aims, and applied itself to less pretentious, more 
human, more luxurious, and more refined productions. It became the mani- 
festation of a life too prosperous and too easy not to decline within a short 
time. Intoxicated by luxury, by the music of Granada and subtle perfumes, 
the artists, in their almost extatic dreams, conceived harmonious plans, of 
surprisingly refined design. 

As their will became enfeebled, so did the materials they used become softer. 
Stone and marble were superseded by pise, bricks, ashlar, and shingles. For 
purposes of decoration, faience was used, being easily cutout; wood, readily 
carved, and plaster as soft as clay. 

With such materials, very artistically blended, the arabesque displayed 
itself freely. 

If, allowing for the surroundings and for the different esthetical concep- 
tions, Almohade and Roman Art can be compared, it is also possible to 
oppose Marinide Art to florid Gothic, both of the same date. Later on the 
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resemblance disappears. While in Europe, after a period of ardent faith, 
the Arts appeared to give up, unregretfully, their beloved formulas and turn 
deliberately towards the Art of Greece, thus giving birth to the beautiful 
Renaissance movement, and renewing it through long periods, the Art — - and 
also the religion — of Morocco remained confined within the ancient traditions, 
and retrogressed through being deprived of all exterior contact. The last 
Marinides, the Beni Uattas, and their successors, the Saadian Sheriffs (end of 
the xvi and xvn c.) ruled but a reduced Empire. The principal points of the 
coasts escaped them,covetedfirstby the Portuguese, and then by the Spaniards. 
Again, the Christians were hated, as having driven the Sultan from Iberia, 
and still exercising some authority along the coast. 

Mulay Ahmed El Mansur attempted a diversion. He turned towards the 
Sudan and captured Timbuctoo (end of the xvi c ) He brought back great 
riches, which he partly used for the embellishment of Marrakesh, his capital. 
He erected the immense El Bedia Palace, for which he hired workmen in all 
parts, even in Europe : the marble, from Italy, was paid its weight in sugar. 
This palace was pulled down by Mulay Isma'il (1707-1 70S) and unfortunately 
the remains do not give an adequate idea of what it was El Mansur may 
also perhaps be responsible for the striking tombs of the Saadian Sheriffs 
which, after the Kutubia, are the marvels of Marrakesh The same monarch 
also built three forts at Fez : N. Borj, S. Borj, Borj Sidi Bii Nafa, more 
suited for attack than defence, and which, being the work of renegades, do 
not bear the true Arab stamp. 

When able to impose their authority, the Alauite Sullan°, who have been 
in power since the middle of the xvn c. to the present day, built great works 
of Art, either for worship or educational purposes, for the defence of towns 
and country districts, or for their personal use 

Mulay Reshid, the first of these, built, over the river Sebu, above Fez, 
a bridge nearly 150 m long, and having 8 arches. He also endowed Fez 
with the Kasba Sherarda, but his master-work was unquestionably the 
Medersa Sherratin, in which the Marinide traditions, practically unaltered, 
were carried out on a new and original plan. 

His successor Mulay Ismail (end of the xvn and beginning of the xvm c.) 
was the mightiest builder of his time, and the greatest military constructor 
in all Morocco. He provided the whole perimeter of his Empire with fortified 
works, or kasbas, in the shelter of which his negroes prepared expeditions. 
The most formidable citadel was that of Tadla, on the right bank of the Urn 
Er Rebia, the river of red and roaring waters, over which the famous Sultan 
built a bridge, 150 m. long, with ten arches of different sizes. His chosen 
capital, Mequinez, was defended by walls 40 kilometres long; it possessed 
palaces, barracks, stables, of which, unfortunately, there remain but a few 
decayed vestiges. The imposing Bab El Mansur El Aleuj, finished under 
Mulay Abd Allah, is the most striking specimen of that famous period. 
All this work, however, was carried out at the expense of the Roman ruins : 
Tocolosida was emptied of its antique relics and Volubilis plundered. 

A little later, Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah (end of the xvin c), who was 
powerful enough finally to drive away the Portuguese from Mazagan, their 
last station in Morocco, and to coop up the Spaniards within their Mediter- 
ranean penal colonies, built a whole town, Mogador, but this was only 
" a European fantasia on a Moroccan theme " The architect, as it happened, 
was a certain Cornut, a Frenchman from Avignon, who supplied the formula 
of the skalas, or batteries, with which several ports of the Atlantic coast were 
soon afterwards provided. By Sidi Mohammed and his successors, mosques 
were built in several towns of the Empire at the same time as medersas, 
fountains, fonduks and sanctuaries, which constitute an interesting stage of 
Moroccan arch i lecture. 

The' minarets were different from those of the Marinide period. The pro- 
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portions tended to be larger,, but were less harmonious. A I Fez and Mequinez 
their facades were covered with crude green faience. On the Atlantic coast, 
they were grey and cold. Larger still at, Marrakesh, they retained the old 
decoration of curvilineal chain-mouldings, though somewhat debased. 

The facades of mosques and sanctuaries were decorated with bright varie- 
gated earthenware, with wainscoting, and with penthouses painted in vivid 
colours. The floral de- 
coration was to a great 
extent under the in- 
fluence of Persia. The 
houses were much in 
the same style, but 
the fonduks were less 
showy. 

With Mulay El Has- 
san and Mulay Abd El 
Aziz (end of the xix 
and beginning of teh 
xx c.) the taste for 
bright colours was 
accentuated and spread 
even to private houses. 
Thematerials used were 
of poor quality. The 
pise was very often 
nothing but beaten 
earth, while the plaster 
was downright, bad, 
and soon affected by 
the inclemency of the 
weather. The fine floral 
carvings on wood, which 
impart such a charm to 
Marinide monuments, 
were drowned in rigid 
geometrical decoration, 
or gave way to glaring 
paint. The downfall 
was still more marked 
with Mulay \ Hafid, 
whose taste was even 
worse, but the works 
of this period were 
short-lived : time and 
exposure soon did away 
with them. 

Moroccan architect- 
ure, after a course ot 

twelve centuries, was in a complete state of debasement at the time the 
French entered Morocco. Worse still, ancient Art treasures neglected, 
decaying, covered with filth, worn away by the inclemencies of the weather, 
were crumbling away more and more, under the careless eye of the natives! 
Nevertheless, the works of a few living artisans, the unconscious heirs 
of ancestral traditions, are yet worthy of our interest. The rich houses and 
palaces of the towns in the interior arc ornamented with paving and 
revetments of faience mosaics, or zellij, geometrical, somewhat trivial 
perhaps, but still interesting. The plaster walls are carved with most 
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delicate floral designs, set off by paintings. The friezes, cornices and cedar 
beams are covered with bright-coloured shallow carving. In a few towns 
along the coast, at Rabat for instance, some of the natives who are stone- 
cutters and sculptors, are capable to this day of remarkable work, in the 
style of the antique monuments. 

Native Art Industries. — As in Europe, before the coming of steam and 
electricity, so, in the towns of Morocco, are practised the several crafts 
connected with arms, textiles, clothes, leather and cloth embroideries, pot- 
tery, and jewels suited to the fashion of the land. Each town has its own 
speciality. Fez is the town of silk and wool fabrics, mostly made on Jacquart 
looms, the town of silk and gold monochrome embroideries, carved wood, 
turned and painted, Art bindings, white or enamelled pottery of curious shape, 
ornamentation and colouring, though of every day use. Mequinez specialises 
in polychrome embroidery, jewels and painted wood; Rabat in different 
embroidery that is very strong and, most of all, in knot-stitched flowery 
carpets, reminiscent, in a humble way, of the East : Salee is celebrated for 
its tapestries, rush mattings, geometrically decorated blankets, small thuya 
and lemon-tree wood articles; Marrakesh manufactures arms, chiselled and 
inlaid with gold, silver or ivory, and is unequalled for embroidered leather 
goods and saddles sumptuously decorated : the blue enamelled potteries of 
Saffi are famous, and so are the brass-work and delicately chiselled jewels and 
small articles of furniture, of inlaid and carved thuya, made at Mogador. 

Rural Art, with an ornamentation exclusively geometrical, but. by no means 
stiff, and always original and characteristic, is of a quite different and more 
primitive aspect. Artisans manufacture, without lathe or oven, potteries 
painted red and black (Rif, Zerhun and Tsui), alfa-grass matting, sometimes 
tinted, sometimes not (neighbourhood of Sefru) also twisted palm or coloured 
wool mats (N. Morocco),, and knot-stitched long-wool carpets (Tadla, Zaian, 
Reni Metir, Beni Mguild, truigo) or short nap (G-laua), besides fabrics of more 
sober ornamentation used as wrappers by Bedouin women. 

By their support, and by the creation of a special organisation and the 
opening of museums at Fez and Rabat, the public authorities strive to ensure 
the preservation of the native Arts, some of which they hope to revive. 

Music. — In " hadria " towns, three musical styles are cultivated. That of 
the Mussemmiin is religious and sacred, consisting exlusively of unison songs 
and only accompanied by the clapping of hands: the words are Arabic verse. 
It is, officially, the favourite recreation of the Sultan, his Caliphs, the learned, 
and the Sheriffs. The second style is that of the Aliin, musicians and singers 
who| chiefly interpret the Gharndta Andalusian songs. The orchestra comprises 
the ancient two-string rebeck, the four-string lute, the fiddle and tambourine. 
The performers sing in unison, while playing on their instruments. Sometimes, 
a noted soloist joins the group, and sings tender or passionate songs or humor- 
ous improvisations. Such bands appear at every private reception. The third 
style is that of the Shiiikh (men-singers), and Shikhates (women-singers). 
These sing in Arabic, accompanying themselves by clapping their hands, 
and with the fiddle and the two-string lute. This rather loud music, is much 
appreciated by the populace. Dancing is generally practised only at female 
gatherings, and affords but little interest. 

Among the rural populations, music of quite a different kind and more 
ancient is to be found. Drums, tambourines, ghalias (clarionets) and flutes 
are used, but in different proportions according to regions. Berber chants, 
ahidus, more or less improvised, review the principal events of the home tribe 
and of the neighbouring tribes. Dancing is more extensively practised than 
in the cities, and certain companies have acquired a great reputation : women 
dancers of the Middle Atlas are specially famed; the ephebes of Jebala and 
Marrakesh are much appreciated by the natives. Tourists will have the oppor*- 
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tunity of hearing rural music if they attend the Mussems and the festivals 
of certain religious fraternities. 

The Sultan keeps a strange, modern orchestra, with instruments bought 
in Europe, the performers being natives. 

In conlusion : Moroccan music consists of harmonised melodies, either 
vocal or instrumental. The theme is ever simple, with many variations in 
keeping with the arabesques used is decoration. Were it not that the rhythm 
is new to us, we might trace some analogy with plain-song. 

Literature and Science. — The Koran, the Holy Book, is, in Morocco and 
all over North Africa, pre-eminently the first literary monument of Arabic 
prose. Young Moslems learn it by heart and without commentaries, in special 
schools (msid) under fqihs, a kind of elementary teachers. It is the starting- 
point of all sciences taught in the grand mosques by professors (ulema), to 
students (tolba). In cities the latter live in the medersas, or colleges. 

The higher-grade teaching in the mosques includes : grammar, hadits, or 
words of the Prophet, theology, law, and jurisprudence. History, geography, 
mathematics, medecine, astronomy, astrology, are learnt only from books. The 
teaching of Berber, foreign languages and modern sciences is non-existent. 
Literary studies are therefore carried out exclusively in Arabic and are prac- 
tically confined to religion and law. Moreover Fez is the only centre where 
the studies are of any value; yet it would be a mistake to magnify its scientific 
importance. 

Morocco has produced authors worthy of interest. Though generally 
devoid of the critical sense, some historians have written remarkable works. 
Perhaps the most eminent is Ibn Kalehin, who wrote, in the xiv c, a His- 
tory of the Berbers of North Africa, a literary work often resorted to by 
European scholars; by him also are the celebrated Prolegomena, a masterly 
philosophical document never equalled since. — Poetry, very bombastic, 
but curiously pictureque, is still produced; Kasidas, poems in honour of nota- 
bilities, are those most frequently written. 

Since the establishment of the Protectorate, the French have established 
Franco- Arab schools for the use of Moslem natives, in many parts of the country, 
and in the most important cities, Moslem colleges, where French and modern 
subjects are taught. In both cases, so far, the teaching has not got beyond 
the elementary stage. 
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7. — The Voyage to Morocco* 

Only a few years back, a voyage to Morocco necessitated long preparation : 
servants, guides, animals for riding, camping materials, much time, and there- 
fore great fatigue and heavy expenses. Though the greatest care was taken, 
comfort, while moving or at rest, was non-existent, and travellers were 
sometimes exposed to very disagreeable adventures. Things have changed. 
To-day, it is possible to visit not only the towns of the Atlantic or Mediter- 
ranean coast, but also to travel, with perfect security, very far into the vast 
French zone. 

It is even possible to cross the country lrorn E. to W. and penetrate rather 
far into the S , making use of modern means of transport : railways and motoi- 
cars. 

Morocco, by its characteristically African aspect, by the diversity of 
its climate, is, from a simply touristic point of view, a source of novel 
impressions quite different from those felt in other parts of Northern Africa. 
Native life is quite special. The great nomadism of the South, less developed 
N. of the Atlas, the sedentary life in the rural districts, and still more so in 
the towns, the curious and very ancient customs of peoples living till the 
present time apart from European civilisation, are all fitting subjects for 
observation. The field is therefore widely open for those whom such ques- 
tions interest. Art itself is splendidly represented. Fewer vestiges of antique 
activities are to be met with than in Algeria-Tunisia, but important relics 
have already been brought to light On the other hand, Moslem Art oe 
every period has flourished in Morocco Its monuments beiong to thf 
famous Maghreb School, of which Spain still possesses many remains; 
never having been spoiled by profane hands, they have retained all their 
attractiveness. Archaeologists, architect^ lovers of Art and Orientalism will 
enter into the artistic feeling of the Moors, better than in Spain, Algeria or 
Tunisia. Rural primitive Art, the most ancient by far, is also worthy of the 
keenest attention. At present, a new administration, foreseeing and wise, is 
consolidating the relics of the past and taking the inventory of everything 
that deserves to be handed" down to posterity. 

Colonists, farmers, manufacturers, tradesmen are at last assured of finding 
a promising opening in Morocco : undertakings of different kinds have already 
obtained encoxiraging results and it appears likely that modern methods, 
judiciously applied in this new country, are certain to be successful. 

Choice of an Itinerary. — A voyage to Morocco may be included in the 
Grand CircuilN or d-Africain, which allows the tourist to travel from E. to. W., 
01 inversely, through all the French possessions in Barbary. In this way may 
be visited the large towns of Tunis, Gonstantine, Algiers, Oran, Fez, Rabat, 
Casablanca, themselves centres of further excursions. Those wishing to avoid 
the sea, and for whom expense is not a consideration, can reduce the crossing 
to a minimum if they adopt the Italy-Sicily route, or cross by the Straits of 
Gibraltar. This " grand circuit, " to be accomplished from end to end and 
without excessive fatigue, requires two or three months*, and can hardly 
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be recommended to any one whose time is limited; besides, Morocco by 
itself constitutes a very fine and much shorter route. The roads are now good 
enough for us to be able to advise owners of automobiles to travel in their 
own ears. 

The Tournee du Maroc Occidental, the most interesting, includes : Casa- 
blanca and the excursions from that place to : S., Marrakesh; S. W., the Atlan- 
tic Coast with Azemmur, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador and the Sus; N. and N.-E., 
Rabat-Salee, wherefrom, via the Beni Hassen or the Zemmur, to Mequinez 
Volubilis, Mulay Idris of the Zerhun and Fez. Given fine weather, this tour 
would not take more than a fortnight. 

The Tournee du Maroc Oriental takes in Ujda and the Algerian-Moroccan 
borders, then Taurirt and Taza. As it demands only six or seven days, it 
should be a useful addition to the W. Algerian tour, specially if a visit to 
the Saharan Oases of Figig and Colomb Bechar, taking eight more days, be 
added. Both the Western and the Eastern circuits may be combined, this 
allowing tourists to cross the whole country in very little additional time. 

The Tournee du Nord is that of the Spanish zone; Tangier may be seen in 
the course of the Tournee du Maroc Occidental. Ceuta, Tetuan, Melilla 
Laraish, disclose another aspect of Morocco. Security is not so complete as to 
allow us to venture into the more populated parts of the Jebala and of the 
Rif; we must limit our excursions to a few places on the coast, in boats run- 
ning rather seldom and none too comfortable. 

The Tournee du Sud Saharien may now be made to include the regions of 
the Figig, the High G-hir and the Ziz. Journeys in the Draa and theTafilalet 
cannot be undertaken for the present. 

Other intineraries may be chosen; to settle upon these, the best is to peruse 
the present Guide-book, and, if necessary, a few well chosen works dealing 
with this region. We recommend Rabat-Salee, Fez, Mequinez, Marrakesh 
to lovers of the East and of intense native life. 

Those preferring the sight of more modernised life will find it in coast 
towns, in trading ports such as Casablanca, Tangier, Rabat. 

Forests offer impressive aspects, but many are still part of some military 
zone. While the argan-tree forest near Mogador, and the cork-tree forests of 
the Zaer and Mamora can be explored freely, it is not so easy to reach the 
splendid cedar woods of the Middle and the High Atlas; yet fine excursions 
may be taken S. of Mequinez towards Azru and A'in Leuh, in beautiful 
cedar and oak forests growing in grand and wild Alpine sites. 

Antique archsslogy is represented hardly anywhere else than at Tangier 
and specially at Volubilis, where excavations are actively carried on. Roman 
relics have been reported at other places, but they have not been adequately 
explored. Rabat, Fez and Marrakesh afford samples of all that is essential in 
regard to Moslem archselogy. The first exhibits in the Fez and Rabat museums 
are beginning to supply more precise information concerning the antique 
and contemporary artistic industries. 

Season of Journey and Hygiene. — Except for the Mediterranean and Atlan- 
tic coastline, which is tempered by the sea breeze, the summer, is very hot 
in the subjected part of the country, specially when the sherghi blows — an E. 
wind very like the sirocco. There are suitable summer stations, may be, in the 
montainous parts of the Rif and the Atlas, but there can be no question of 
going there for the present. In a general way, it is better to avoid travelling 
in Morocco from July to September. On the other hand, the winter is gene- 
rally at its worst in February and March, when rains are very frequent. 
Consequently Autumn and Spring are the best seasons for travelling. The 
temperature being very apt to change suddenly, it is best, whatever the 
season, to take both warm and light clothing. Warm blankets are necessary 
rit night* It is A mistake to suppos that in Morocco linen clothes and such 
like must be worn 4 A flannel cummerbund is greatly to be recommended; 
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also a cork broad-brimmed hat, preferable to the colonial helmet, which 
does not afford sufficient protection to the face. The cheche (light scarf) 
is procurable on the spot. An umbrella will be useful in case of rain, or 
against the sun. Coloured glasses against reverberation and dust, and a 
mosquito-net will be found serviceable. 

No special attention is required respecting food, but if, as frequently happens, 
the drinking-water disagrees with him, the tourist is advised to take a dozen 
drops of paregoric elixir in half a tumbler of water. If in spite of this the 
disorder persists, hot drinks are to be recommended. 

When touring away from towns, quinine taken in small doses is both a pre- 
servative and a curative of fever; when stung by insects, iodine or alkali should 
be applied at once; it is as well, too, to be provided with some insecticide, 
especially if it be intended to partake of native hospitality. When camping out, 
high ground should be chosen, away from either pools or streams. If making a 
fairly long stay, it is a wise precaution to be vaccinated against small-pox and 
typhoid. 

Travelling Expenses and Gratuities. — Expenses incurred in the course 
of a voyage to Morocco can only be very approximately estimated. Apart from 
the passage, the average daily expenditure for one person should be from 
50 to 100 fr. inclusive, but a good deal more if long trips are taken in private 
motor cars. 

Gratuities, or as the natives say, fab or (favour) are often asked for, besides 
the price agreed to. This custom is dying out, however, and it is preferable, 
when concluding a bargain, to specify that the figure agreed upos is inclusive. 
Beggars, who are rather numerous, but not troublesome, as a rule, are satis- 
lied with trifling alms. Inside and round about the " horm " of Mulay Idris, 
at Fez, men sometimes offer to travellers, with the Saint's blessing, some dates 
and a sip of milk or water in a cup : the practice is quaint enough for it to be 
preserved; and it is quite easy to get rid of such beggars by giving them from 
1 to 25 c After visiting a monument, it is best to present the keepers with 
a silver piece, however small. 

Organisation of Tourism. — The Societe de Geographic du Maroc and the 
Section Marocaine du Club Alpin Francais, which have their seat at Casa- 
blanca, have begun to organise excursions into the interior of the country. 
The Automobile-Club du Maroc (Casablanca) also supplies useful information. 
The Comite Central de Tourisme (Residency General, Rabat) and the Office 
Cherifien du Protectorat (21 rue des Pyramides, Paris) answer all inquiries 
regarding Moroccan tourism. It should be noted, lastly, that all Bureaux 
Economiques, in the larger Moroccan towns, and the Services Municipaux, in 
lesser centres, are instructed to study their own tract of country, in view of 
assisting tourists. 

Travelling Agencies. — Several Agencies organise collective journeys and 
excursions, accompanied by guides. 

The C le Francaise de Tourisme, 30 Rd des Capucines and 2 rue des Capu- 
cines Paris, books seats for the Auto-Circuits Nord-Africains of the 
C le Generale Transatlantique (p. 51). 

The principal Paris Agencies are : Agence Lubin, 36 Bd Haussmann; Agence 
Nationale de Voyages, 12 Bd des Capucines; Voyages Modernes, 4 Avenue de 
l'Opera; Voyages Unwersels, 17 Fg Montmartre and 10 rue Auber; Voyages 
Duchemin, 20 rue de Grammont; Voyages Pratiques, 5 rue de Rome; Grands 
Voyages, 37 Bd des Italiens; Cook, 1 Place de l'Opera and Place de la Made- 
leine. 

These Agencies deliver individual, collective, or family tickets, on the same 
terms as the Railway Companies (Seepage48 "Means of communication"); by 
special contract they undertake to convey collective parties and to supply' 
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loud, housing, motor cars, carriages, guides, elc , also paying alJ en I ranee 
fees, gratuities, etc. 

Passports and Customs — Passports are necessary for all foreigners and 
also for all travellers passing through Spain, Portugal or Gibraltar. 

An "ad valorem" import duty of 12,50 0/0 is claimed by Moroccan customs 
in the eight Atlantic ports open to trade : Knitra, Rabat-Salee, Fedala, Casa- 
blanca, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador. At the Algerian-Moroccan frontier, duty, 
different according to goods, may be calculated at 5 0/0 of their actual 
value. Melilla is a free port for the import trade, and goods are allowed to 
be carried from the French to the Spanish zone, and vice versa, free of duty. 

Furthermore, export dues are levied in Moroccan ports and at the Algerian- 
Moroccan frontier; 5 to 10 0/0 "ad valorem " on most manufactured pro- 
ducts, and particularly on carpets and fabrics, leather, sparto matting, wood, 
pottery, beaten out and chiselled copper articles. On entering Algeria, 
Moroccan goods pay but trifling dues for statistical piirposes; on entering 
France the minimum tariff is applied 

When brought back to France, fresh customs duties are leA r icd on woollen 
blankets (55 fr. per cwt.), long-wool and short-haired carpets (30 to 40 fr. 
per sq m., according to quality), enamelled pottery (1 fr. 50 per cwt), Turkish 
slippers (1 fr. per pair), copper trays (0 fr. 45 perkilog.) Consequently, when 
landing in France, luggage has to pass the custom-house, where the usual 
regulations are in force. A truthful declaration is expected. As regards tobacco, 
free entry is granted for 10 cigars or 40 cigarettes, oi 100 gr. of smoking 
tobacco or 50 gr, of snul'l, though women and children are excepted from 
this favour; any quantities exceeding Ihe above figures pay the usual tariff 
and a tax besides 

Banking, P. O. O. — Many banks issue and cash letters of credit. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those best represented in Morocco : Banque d' ' Etat du Maroc, 
established by the Algeciras Agreement (Casablanca, El Ksar, El Kebir, 
Laraish, Marrakesh, Mazagan, Mogador, Ujda, Rabat, Saffi, Tangier, Te- 
tuan); Banque Algero-Tunisienne (Casablanca, Fez, Marrakesh, Mequinez, 
Ujda, Rabat, Safi, Tangier); Banque Commerciale Uu Maroc (Casablanca, 
Tangier); Banque Lyonnaise (Casablanca. Rabat); Compagnie Algerienne 
(Casablanca, Fez, Knitra, Laraish, Marrakesh, Mazagan, Mogador, Ujda, 
Rabat, Saffi, Tangier); Credit Agricole, Commercial et Indusiriel Algerien 
(Ujda); C? edit Foncier d' Algerie et de Tunis ie (Casablanca, Rabat, Saffi, Tan- 
gier); Credit Marocain (Casablanca, Marrakesh, Rabat, Tangier); Societe 
Generate (Casablanca, Marrakesh, Rabat, Tangier) To this list must be 
added an English bank, the Bank of British West Africa (Casablanca, Fez, 
Marrakesh, Mazagan, Saffi, Tangier) and the Banque d' Espagne, at Tangier, 
and some other towns of the Spanish zone. 

Currency. — Morocco used to have a currency of its own (called hassani in 
memory of Mulay El Hassan, father of the present Sultan), but it has been 
withdrawn since the beginning of 1920. The nominal unit was the peseta. There 
was no gold in circulation. The silver coins were the rial or douro (5 pesetas 
hassani), the noss rial or ?ioss douro (2 p. h. 50), the roubo (1 p. h. 25), the has- 
sani (0. p. h. 50), the beliun or ghersh (0. p. h. 25). Moroccans mostly count 
in rials, or douros, and beliiins. They say for instance : 5 rials and 14 beliuns 
to indicate a sum of 28 pesetas hassani 50 (1 rial = 20 beliuns). 

There were also copper coins of about 1 c. termed fels (pi. flits); of 1 ukia 
(pi. auak} or, dirhem (pi drahem) worth 3 flus; 1 guersh (or 25 c. h ), worth 
7 drahem. These coins, both heavy and bulky, have fallen into disuse 

Nevertheless Morocco still has a currency of its own, issued by the State 
Bank. Its unit is the franc, and it comprises (1) notes for 1,000, 500, 100, 50,20, 
10 and 5 fr. ; (2) nickel coins for 2 fr. ? 1 fr., 50 c. and 25 c; (3) copper coins, 
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for 10 c. and 5 c. — In the Spanish zone, Spanish money and the old Moroccan 
currency [hassani) are in use. At Tangier, besides the above, English money 
can be exchanged. 

Viewing Towns and Monuments. — Experience acquired in Algeria and 
Tunisia led Marshal Lyautey, the first French Resident General in Morocco, 
to adopt an excellent plan for the preservation of the old Moroccan towns 
of the French zone. New towns are built, as much as possible, at some dis- 
tance from the old, which thus run less risk of losing their originality, 
while their inhabitants can carry on the style of life they are accustomed to 
without interference. Care has been taken to preserve antique structures of 
every kind, the most noteworthy of which arc under State protection as "Mo- 
numents Historiques " 

When visiting Moroccan cities, the show places will generally be : the medina, 
or Moslem city, its monuments, suks and fonduks, and its public squares, 
specially towards evening; the mellah, or Jewish quarter (ghetto), the whole 
enclosed within one or severalhigh, battlemented walls, lastly the new Europ- 
ean town, broadly planned according to modern ideas. 

Following the example of the Moslem pilgrims, the tourist will not fail to 
visit the chief shrines, which he has often to he content with viewing from 
afar, and which shelter the rifal al blad, or Saints of the country. 

It must be remembered that in Morocco the entrance to mosques and most 
marabouts is forbidden to all but Mahomedans; they are horm (taboo), in fact 
sometimes this interdiction even applies to the immediate neighbourhood. 
Such buildings can only be judged from the outside, which is enough, when 
the doors are wide open. On the other hand, it is possible, with the assent of 
the local authorities (Municipal Services), to enter the medersas (Moslem Col- 
leges), the architecture and decoration of which are worthy of note. The 
taking of photographs is prohibited. 

The visit of private dwellings is of course a matter of personal acquaint- 
ance; nevertheless, the Municipal Services and such official institutions may 
offer advice and give useful indications. 

The cemeteries well repay a visit In close proximity to towns, not enclosed, 
devoid of vegetation, with their plain tombs or ancient kubbas, they are 
very different from our own, but equally impressive They are open to all 
comers, except at Tangier, where there is no admission. 

To avoid waste of time, it is best to engage young natives who act as guides 
for a trifling fee. 

Calendar and Native Feasts and Rejoicings. — The Moslem calendar is 
not the same as the Christian : the Hegira, or lunar year, numbers only 354 or 
355 days and so gains from 10 to 11 days each year on the Gregorian, or solar 
year. The 1st day of the 1st month of Moharrem. beginning of the Moslem 
1,338th year, fell on September 2G, 1919. The following list gives the 
order, names of months and dates of feasts. 



1 st Month 


Moharrem; 10 th , Asian a 


8 th Month 


Shaban; 30 th , Shabana. 


2<i 


Safar. 


QUI 


: Ramadan, month of 


3 d — :' 


Rebia El Uel; 12 t!l , Mu- 




fasting. 




lud. 


10 th — 


Sbual; 1 st , Aid Es Scghir. 


4th 


Rebia Et Tani. 


Htu _ 


Dial Kada. 


5th „ 


Jiimad El Uel. 


12 tl1 


: Dul Hija: 10 th , Aid 


6 th — 


: Jumad Et Tani. 




El Kebir. 


7 tu _ 


: Rejeb. 







The principal feasts, of real interest, are; the Aid Es Scghir (the little feast) 
which closes the month of fasting, or Ramadan : the Aid El Kebir (the great 
feast), or sheep feast, < ((incident with I he grand < eremonies of Ihe pilgi iiuaee 
Lo Mecca; the Ashura, time of the carnivals at the beginning ol the llegira 
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year; the Mulud, birthday of the Prophet Mahommed. Some of these feasts are 
the occasion for a hedia, when the envoys of towns and tribes of the Maghzen 
country present the sovereign with the traditional gifts; the ceremony lasts 
three days; a salute is fired as the solemnity ends, and while the fantasia 
goes on, the Sultan retires to his palace. When the Aid El Kebir takes place, 
the latter goes to pray among his people at the msalla, generally situated 
in an open field. After prayer, he slaughters with his own hand two sheep, 
which are immediately carried to the town, one before the Cadi, the other to 
the Imperial Palace, which they must reach before expiring, because the 
belief is that in that case only will the year, then beginning, be prosperous. 
The sultan, surrounded by the negro guards, receives the homage of towns 
and tribes. The delegates bend three times on the necks of their horses 
repeating : " G-od bless the reign of our Sovereign ! " 

Besides the above, in many parts of Morocco, in towns as well as in the 
country, festivities called mussem take place in commemoration of more or 
less reputed Saints. 

When the Sultan goes to prayer on Fridays, or when he travels from one 
capital to another, a great display and a great concourse of people mark 
the event. Information as regards these occasions is to be obtained on the spot. 

In April, every year, at Fez, the Feast of the Sultan of the Tolba, students 
and townsfolk of means camp out, for a fortnight, W. of the capital, and on 
certain days very curious scenes take place. 

Jewish feasts are also worth witnessing. Perhaps the most important is 
that of the Yom Kippur, followed eight days after by the " feast of reeds " ( Fieast 
of Tabernacles), because then the Jews erect reed huts on their terraces. 

Musicians and dancers generally perform on these occasions. Custom 
requires the members of the audience to apply the coins they give to 
the forehead of one of the entertainers. Visitors had better comply with 
this custom; their prestige will only gain by it. 

Shooting. — Though game is fast disappearing, Morocco is still a fine 
shooting ground. Red partridge are plentiful, and there is no scareity of 
hares, bustards, porcupines and wild-boar. There is also plenty of water-game 
(curlew, teal, wild-duck, woodcock, snipe). In the region of the Figig and 
the Tadla, Corsican wild sheep and mountain gazelle provide good sport. 

Panthers and monkeys are found in the mountainous massifs; and there 
are still some lions in certain parts of the Atlas. But, there can be no pros- 
pect oi big game hunting, until the complete submission of the country is 
accomplished. 

Regulations are nearly the same as in France concerning the shooting, 
which as a rule is open from August to February, and during March and April 
for birds of passage. A permit is required. 

Touring and Excursions among the Natives. — The time for distant trips 
in the mountains and the Sahara has not yet come : it is necessary to wait 
till the political situation has impoved in those parts, and the still rebellious 
tribes have made their submission. 

We append a list of the farthest spots where, according to the Maghzen, 
Europeans may either sojourn or travel in perfect security. 

Western Morocco. — The whole of the country between the Atlantic 
and a line traced as follows beginning from the N. : Arbaua; tracks from 
Arbaua to Suk El Khemis, Mzufrun, El Had Kurt, Meshra El Basha, Suk 
Es Sebt of the Sheraga, Suk Et Tnine, Suk El Arba of Tissa; Oued Innanuen; 
Ain Sbit; Sefru; El Hajeb; Agurai; Meshra El Ksob; Sidi Bii Zehri; Ai'n 
Lorma, Camp Bataille; Maaziz; Tedders; Am Skhun; Oued G-ru; Meshra 
Ashrin Zuj ; Deshra Braksa; Sidi Hammu; Sidi Mohammed Nefati; Biar 
El Harsha; Skun; Oued Ber Gherraf; Oued Zurs; Kef El Abiod, on the Um 
Er Rebia; Uled Fekriin; Bzu; Suk Et Tnine of the Entifa; Tanant; Suriaz; 
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Oued Mehasseur; Zauia of Taglaut; Suk Et Tleta of the Oued Iminzat; 
Suk El Jema of the Aghmat; Dar KaifdUriki; Tannaut; Umenast; Amizmiz; 
Par En Nems; Suk El Had of the Mjat; Dar Kaid Bashir; Uled Besseba; 
Azib Mtugui of the Korimat; Dar Uld Anflus; Zauia of Sidi Mhammed 
U Sliman; Oued Tinsi, down to its mouth; 

Eastern Morocco ■ — All the country between the Algerian border and a 
line starting northwards from the Miiluya and proceeding up its course, as far 




as Meshra El Zud, then towards the W. of Taforalt, past Taurirt, Delbdfi, 
Metarka, Oglat Sedra, down towards Tendrara and then due S. 

In the regions bordering upon the limits mentioned above, tourists must 
call at the proper Offices and obtain a permit to travel about, prospect, or 
buy, security being guaranteed only under this stipulation. 

Lastly, connection between Western and Eastern Morocco is provided for 
by roads and railways. Military posts on the line keep watch and warn travel- 
lers in case of need. 



77. ■ — Hotels and T^estauranh . 

Palatial Hotels are not known in Morocco. At Tangier, Casablanca, Rabat, 
Mequinez, Fez, Ujda, Marrakesh very good hotels, with perfect comfort and 
hygiene, charge for a prolonged stay from 40 to 60 frs per day. Second class 
hotels are nearly as expensive and are not comfortable. 

Apart from the hotels, there are a la carte and fixed price restaurants at 
Tangier, Casablanca and Rabat. It is wise to remember that in most hotel 
the charge for rooms is higher, if meals are taken outside. 

Hotel Keepers' Responsibility. — The Notices put up in bedrooms, by 
which hotel keepers claim that they are not liable for things that are not 
entrusted to them personally, carry no legal weight. 
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The responsibility of hotel keepers is defined by Articles 1952 and 1953 of 
the Code Civil : " Les hoteliers sont responsables, comme depositaires, des 
objets apportes par le voyageur qui loge chez eux; ils sont responsables du vol 
ou du dommage des effets du voyageur, soit que le vol ait ete fait, ou que le 
dommage ait ete cause par les domestiques et preposes de l'hotellerie, ou 
par des etrangers allant et venant dans l'hotellerie. » The laws of April 18, 1889 
and April 8, 1911 limit hotel proprietors' responsibility to 1,000 frs. 

Cooking. — In the French zone, the European cooking in hotels and rest- 
aurants is the same as in France, but the dishes are generally less tasty 
and less varied. In the Spanish zone, hotel cooking naturally recalls Spain. 

The water is generally good. Morocco will certainly produce excellent vin- 
tages, but up to now the wine served is French, Algerian, Spanish or Italian', 

Moroccan cooking is reputed. Menus of grand dinners are both original and 
lasty. While the guests drink the mint-flavoured tea which is the national 
beverage, the servants set down in front of them many dishes with conical 
sparto matting covers. Then hands are washed over a chiselled copper pan, 
tds, and the guests sit on mattresses about a low round table, teifor, on which 
are laid out : bestila, buttered rolls, stuffed with minced pigeon andsprinkled 
with sugar and cinnamon bark; a dish of well-roasted breast of mutton, 
mkalli; sundry dishes or tajin of fowls and pigeons dressed with butter or oil, 
either whole or in the shape of stews, with olives, almonds, lemons, beans, 
apples, artichokes, carrots, according to season; honey cakes, halua; meat or 
milk cuscus; seksu; as dessert, very frequently a mehannesha, a flaky 
almond-paste roll. Salads of lettuce or radishes are often served. The 
fingers of the right hand are used for eating. Water is drunk, with sometimes 
an addition of orange-blossom water, or almond milk. When the meal is 
over, the hands and teeth are washed with soap and water. Then after drink- 
ing one sip of cofiee, several cups of tea are partaken of while eating small 
calces of almond-paste, Kdb el ghezal, or of semolina, ghribia. As a set off to 
this menu of grand town diffas, the tribes eat slices of mutton, on skewers, 
roast mutton, me shut, and cuscus, seksu. 



777. — Means of Communication. 

The timetables for railways, steamship companies, and stage coaches, 
and other sources of practical information are : the Livret Chaix des Chemins de 
Fer d'Algerie, Tunisie et Maroc, published every month. Paris, Chaix, 20 rue 
Bergere; the Indicateur Officieldes Chemins de Fer du Maroc, a thick quarto 
volume giving much general information (Rabat). 

Through registration of luggage from and to Casablanca : — - 
1° France-Morocco, a) via Marseilles. — The luggage of travellers showing 
a permit or ticket issued either at Marseilles, or at Tangier, or at Casablanca 
and a document of the C Ie de Navigation Paquel (letter or telegram), proving 
that a passage has been booked, may be registrerd direct to Casablanca at some 
stations of P.-L.-M Railway. — Travellers whose luggage is thus regis- 
tered through to Casablanca arc free from all trouble during the voyage 
and have only to call at the Custom- House at Casablanca to clear their 
luggage. 

b) Via Bordeaux. — Hold luggage is registered from Paris-Quai-d'Orsay, 
and other Stations of the P -0. Railway through to Casablanca; a special fee 
is added to that of registration. The customs formalities take place in the 
Hall of the C le Generate Transatlantique. 

2° Morocco-France. — a) via Marseilles. — The Agent, at Casablanca, of 
the C l * de Navigation Paquel registers the luggage of travellers, bearers of 
passage tickets, through to some P.-L.-M. railway stations. — On arrival, all 
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there is to do is to clear the luggage at the Custom House. — The P -L.-M. 
Agency, 4 Bd de la Gare, Casablanca, delivers all railway tickets that may 
be wanted for the shipping of luggage. 

b) Via Bordeaux. — On leaving Casablanca, hold luggage can be registered 
through to all stations of th§ Orleans Railway, on presentation of either a 
through-ticket, or of a passage-ticket, jointly with railway tickets from Bor- 
deaux, obtainable if needed at the C 1 ? d'Orleans Agency, 5 Bd. du 4° Zouaves, 
Casablanca. Cabin luggage is registered only to the station at which the 
journey ends, on the landing stage at Bordeaux, by the C le Transatlantique. 
All luggage is inspected, at Bordeaux, by the Customs Officers. 

Air Service. — ■ The Latecoere Line, plying daily between Toulouse and 
Casablanca, makes it possible to reacli Morocco from France in tWP days, or 
vice versa (See p. 58}.' 

Steamers. — Below will be found time-tables and fares of shipping lines 
trading between Morocco and France, Algeria-Tunisia, and Spain (Seep. 56). — 
Fares and time-tables being liable to frequent alterations, it will be well to 
procure the last issued booklets or timetables which navigation companies 
supply free, on application at the following addresses : C le de Navigation 
Paquet, 43 rue Lafayette, Paris and 4 Place Sadi-Carnot, Marseilles; C le Gene- 
rale Transatlantique, 6 r. Auber, Paris, Quai Louis XVIII, Bordeaux, and 
9 Quai de la Joliette, Marseilles; C le de Navigation mixte (Touache) 5 r. 
Edouard VII, Paris, and, 54 r. Cannebiere, Marseilles; Societe Generate de 
Transports Maritimes a Vapeur, 3 Bd Malesherbes, Paris, 70 r. de la Repu- 
blique, Marseilles; C ie Orano-marocaine [Mazella] at Oran; C ia Trasmedi- 
terranea (formerly Correos de Africa), at Tangier, Ceuta, Algeciras, Cadix; 
Bland Line, Gibraltar. 

Fares generally include food, except for the 4th class. Exceptions will be 
mentioned later. 

To the price of tickets are added port-dues at Bordeaux (included in through 
tickets); shipping and unloading in Moroccan ports. There is a fixed 
charge for unloading or loading luggage. 

1st class passengers are allowed 100 kilog. free, 2d class 60 kilog , 3d class 
30 kilog., on deck. Cycles and dogs are taxed. 

Railways. — A whole system of broad-gauge railways is in course of con- 
struction in Morocco, some of which are being partly worked already. The 
system comprises an international line from Tangier to Fez, the concession 
for which has been granted to the C le Franco- Espagnole du Chernin de Fer 
de Tojiger a Fez, and also, in the French zone, various lines conceded to 
the C le des Chemins de Fer Marocains. 

The Fez-Mequinez-Petitjean section of the Tangier to Fez line has been 
worked for some months past. 

The Railway System in the French zone (ab 1,000 k ) will comprise the 
following lines : Casablanca-Raba t-Mequinez-Fez, Taza-Ujda; Casablanca- 
Marrakesh; Casablanca- Kurigha-Oued Zem. — The Rabaf-Petitjean section, 
continued by the Petitjean-Fez section of the Tangier-Fez line, has been 
worked for some months past and permits daily relations between Rabat 
and Fez, a 7 hours run. 

The Casablanca-Rabat section, and a Casablanca-Kiirigha line (serving 
the phosphate district) will be opened to traffic shortly. 

There is, moreover, in Morocco, a narrow-gauge (60 cm.) military system 
of railways established at the beginning of the French Protectorate. The 
public are allowed to use the trains in the case of communications not pro- 
vided for by broad-gauge lines, i. e. between Casablanca and Marrakesh; 
Casablanca and Rabat, Fez and Taza; Taza and TJjda; Knitra and Meshra 
Bel Ksiri, Guercif and Misiir. 
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Luggage. — Luggage is carried free up to 30 kilog; overweight is charged 
for at the rates for passengers' luggage. On the draisines, no luggage can be 
carried except hand-bags, or some such article, the weight of which must 
not exceed 10 kilog. 

In the Spanish zone, the C la Espanola de Minas de Riff and the C 1 * del 
Norte- Africano run three daily trains, via Nador, between Melilla and San 
Juan de las Minas, and between Melilla and Afra Minas. Lastly, Ceuta is 
connected with Tetuan by a broad-gauge railway and Rio-Martin with Tetuan 
by a narrow-gauge line. 

Time. — Moroccan official time is exactly 1 hour behind Paris time. 

Through Tickets. — Circular tickets for the visit of Morocco are issued only 
by the Autos-circuits Nord-Africains, of the C le Generate Transatlantique 
(p. 51). Individual through tickets are delivered in Paris and some French towns 
for Tangier and Casablanca. 

1 For Casablanca, via Bordeaux (C ie d" Orleans and C ie Generate Transatlan- 
tique). 

Tickets obtainable in Paris : Quai d'Orsay Station; Agency of the C 5e d'Or- 
leans, 12 Bd des Capucines; C le Transatlantique, 6 rue Auber; — in Morocco, 
Agency de la C ie d'Orleans et de la C le Transatlantique, 4 Bd de la G-are, Casa- 
blanca, where also tickets are sold from Bordeaux to all stations on the Orleans 
Railway and beyond. 

The C le d'Orleans also issues in Paris through tickets to Algeciras (via 
Madrid) ; and the Spanish railways, tickets from Algeciras to Paris. 

Tickets include the through registration of luggage from Paris to Algeciras 
and vice versa, with the option for passengers to break the journey at any 
station on the way, either in France or in Spain. Return tickets are available 
for 45 days, and cannot be extended. The sea passage between Algeciras 
and Tangier takes 3 hours. 

2° Paris-Tangier and Lyons-Tangier, via Marseilles (C le P.-L.-M.) and 
C le de Navigation Paquet. 

3° Paris-Casablanca and Lyons-Casablanca, via Marseilles. The 
C ie Paquet supplies bearers of through tickets from Paris or Lyons to Tan- 
gier, or vice versa, with tickets available for the trip from Tangier to Casa- 
blanca. 

Tickets obtainable in Paris, from the Care de Lyon, C Ie P.-L.-M.'s Agency, 
88 r. St Lazare, and C le Paquet, 43 r. Lafayette; in Morocco from the C ie 
Paquet and the Agency of the C le P.-L.-M., Bd de la Gare, Casablanca. 

Tramways. — There are as yet no tramways in the Moroccan towns. Auto- 
mobile services are run at Casablanca, Rabat, Salee, Fez and Marrakesh. If 
somewhat mixed company is not objected to, these conveyances are handy, 
considering the distance between the old Moroccan towns and the new towns 
built in the neighbourhood. 

Roads and Tracks. — In the early days of the French occupation, the milit- 
ary services laid out tracks in every direction. In dry weather, i. e. practic- 
ally during 6 months in the year, these tracks make fair running for motor cars. 

By this time the Protectorate Authorities have established an extensive 
road system, which is already over 2,600 k. long. These are the so-called 
route principales, or main roads, and the lesser roads, routes secondaires. Link- 
ing up with the few roads of the Spanish zone, this road system brings all 
the towns on the Atlantic coast — Tangier, Arzila, Laraish, Knitra, Rabat, 
Casablanca, Azemmur, Mazagan, Saffi, Mogador, Agadir, — into communica- 
tion both with each other and with Algeria via Mequinez (or Petitjean), Fez, 
Taza, Taiirirt and Ujda, From most of the above towns, other roads strike 
off into the interior. 
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Motor Transport. — Daily services of motor omnibuses ply along the principal 
roads of Morocco. Most of them are run by the C le de Transports et du Tou- 
risme du Maroc, and they are a useful adjunct to the railways. 

Motor cars used for travelling in Morocco should be of stout build and 
fitted with rather high wheels and powerful brakes. 

The usual tariff for motor cars hired in large towns is from 2 to 3 fr. perk., 
the distance being reckoned so as to include the return journey. Tourists 
should beware of dealing with the touts who work in with chauffeurs, whose 
cars are as likely as not to break down before they have gone very far. 

Except inside the towns, and in the immediate neighbourhood, cycling 
and motor-cycling are hardly to be recommended, not because the roads are 
unsafe, but on account of the heat and the considerable distance between the 
various localities. 

Cabs and Private Carriages. — The ever-growing number of motor cars 
has greatly reduced the number of horse-drawn vehicles in the towns and in 
their outskirts, and generally speaking even those that remain are very ram- 
shackle contrivances. Casablanca and Rabat, however, are fairly well sup- 
plied in this respect, having rubber-tyred carriages and motor taxis. 

Horses, Mules and Donkeys. — It is advisable to go on foot when visiting 
Moslem towns, the streets of which are narrow and apt to be very crowded 
in parts. Riding should be resorted to rather for trips to the outlying dis- 
tricts. The horse, and particularly the mule, are to be recommended in this 
connection. The latter is usually saddled with the quaint Moroccan serija 
and crimson saddle-cloth, which allow the rider to sit astride or sideways. 

At Tangier, donkeys with pack-saddles, the use of which is all too restricted 
in Morocco, will appeal specially to ladies who are not practised riders. The 
usual charge for the hire of a horse or mule is about 5 fr. the half-day, 10 fr. 
the whole day. Information as to where to procure them will to supplied at 
the hotels or Municipal Services. 

Auto-Circuits Nord-Africains. — The C ie Generate Transatlantique organises 
every year, from Sept. 15 to May 30, for individual tourists or parties, person- 
ally conducted tours, enabling them to view the most famous towns and 
natural scenery of Northern Africa. 

These circular trips are : 

1. Morocco only : Casablanca, Marrakesh, Rabat, Mequinez, Fez, Casa- 
blanca. 

2. Morocco and Western Algeria : Casablanca, Marrakesh, Rabat, Mequinez, 
Fez, Taza, Ujda, Tlemcen, Oran, the Corniche d'Or, Algiers. 

3. Excursions starting from Man akesh, in course of organisation. 

4. The Figig Oasis : starting from Oran, and by rail as far as Revoil, or 
Reni "Unif. 

Other circuits are run in Eastern Algeria, Northern Tunisia, the Sahara, 
about Constantine, and Southern Tunisia; excursions in the desert, etc. 
Furthermore the Co undertake the organisation of caravans and hunting 
parties on demand. 

The terms are inclusive, covering all manner of expenses : sea-crossings, 
journeys on land (by motor cars, railways or caravans), board and lodging 
at the first-class hotels created by the Co, visits to points of interest and 
monuments, gratuities, etc. 

For full particulars apply at tha C le Generate Transatlantique 's Offices in 
New-York, London and Paris, or to the C le FranQaise du Tourisme, 30 Rd des 
Capucines, Paris. 
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IV. — Post and Telegraph Offices. 

The Sheriffian Office manages the Post and Telegraph Services in the French 
Protectorate; the Spanish Postal Authorities in the Spanish zone; Tangier has 
Sheriffian, French, English, and Spanish Offices. The mails to and from France 
are dispatched via Casablanca-Bordeaux or Casablanca-Marseilles; via Casa- 
blanca-Tangier-Spain; or by two air-lines : Toulouse-Rabat-Casablan ca (usual 
rate, plus 50 c.) and Casablanca-Rabat-TJjda (25 c. extra). 

Postal tariffs are 25 c. for letters up to 20 gr. ; 40 cup to 50 gr., 50 c. up tQ 
100 gr. : post-cards 20 c. ; illustrated post-cards, with correspondence of a 
general character, and not exceeding 5 words, 5 c. 

There is a Parcels-Post service between Morocco, Algeria-Tunisia and 
France; maximum weight : 10 k. Custom duties, ad valorem, are discharged 
on arrival. 

Telegraph charges are : 15 c. per word, in the interior; 35 c. for Algeria, 
30 c. for France, Corsica and Monaco. 

Local telephones exist in every town and many towns are already connected. 



The Best Maps. 

The Service Geo graphique du Maroc, whose Offices are at Casablanca has 
undertaken the drawing up - and publication of maps and plans to different 
scales. The usual topographical methods in the pacified areas, supplemented 
in the unpacificd areas by photographs taken from aeroplanes, have already 
enabled the Service to get together a comprehensive and valuable set of 
documents : 

Carte administrative et militaire, with the civil wards and military posts, 
1 : 1,500,000, in 3 colours, 1 sheet; Caite genet ale, 1 : 1,500,000, in 7 colours, 

1 sheet; Carte generate des Etapes, 1 : 1,500,000; Les Etapes de V Occupation 
Francaise, 1 : 1,500,000; Carte des Routes 'et des C hem ins de Fer au l er jan- 
vier 1918, 1 : 1,500,000; Caite hypsometrique, 1 : 1,000,000, in 4 sheets (not 
sold separately); Carte des Tribus, 1 : 500,000, in colours, 11 sheets (8 of 
which have been published); Caite generate, 1 : 500,000, in several colours, 
11 sheets; Carte de Reconnaissance, 1 : 200,000, comprising Northern and 
Western Morocco with the exception of Tangier and the Spanish Zone, 
65 half-sheets; Carte geologique du Maroc Central, 1 : 500,000, in 7 colours, 

2 sheets; Carte des Souks (Shawia) 1 : 500,000; Caite de la Production agricole; 
Carte des Communications tele graphiques; Carte des Terrains d'attejrissage, etc. 

Plans of Towns : Fez, 1 : 10,000, in blue and black, 2 sheets, and 1 : 5,000, 
in 4 colours, 1 sheet; Marrdkesh, 1 : 5,000, in 4 colours, 4 sheets; Casa 
blanca, 1 : 5,000, in 2 colours, 4 sheets; Rabat, 1 : 5,00, in 5 colours, 1 sheet; 
Bujad, 1 : 10,000, in 2 colours, 1 sheet; Saffi, 1 : 10,000, in 6 colours, 2 sheets 
(not sold separately); Mogador, in 5 colours, 1 sheet; Mazagan and Envi- 
rons, 1 : 5,000, in 3 colours, 1 sheet; Mazagan, 1 : 10,000, in 5 colours, 2 sheets; 
Mequinez, 1 : 5,000, in 5 colours, 1 sheet; Ujda, 1 : 5,000, in 5 colours, 1 sheet; 
Tdza, 1 : 5,000, in black, 1 sheet; Bu Denib and Environs, 1 : 20,000, in 
4 colours; Agadin, Iiir, 1 : 40,000. 

Small Plans, of Casablanca, Fez, Knitra, Mandkesh, Mazagan, Meshia 
Bel Ksiri, Mequinez, Petitjean, in black. 

Of other general maps we may mention : the Carte geologique du Maroc, 
1 : 1,500,000, by Louis Gentil (Paris, Larose, 1920); the Carte economique du 
Maroc (Paris, Larose); la Carte du Maioc physique et politique, by Louis 
Gentil (Paris, Larose,' 1922); the Carte du Maroc, 1 : 1,000,000, drawn up 
under the supervision of H. Barrere, in 5 colours, 4 sheets, with a Geographical 
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Sketch by L. Gentil (Paris, BarriMe, 1913; new edition in hand); the map in 
the Atlas Universal, 1 : 2,500,000 (Paris, Haehelle, 1920, No 57. not sold 
separately); and of other detail maps, those by Commandant Larras, 
1 : 250^000, comprising the areas praclieally accessible at the beginning of 
the conquest, 7 sheets, several of which are out of print. 



Common Moorish Terms. 

For the purpose of enlightening the reader as to the meaning of a certain 
number of Moorish words contained in the Guide, we append a list of some 
of those most frequently used. The words followed by the letter (B) are of 
Berber origin, the rest are Arabic 



Agadir, pi. igiidar (B), steep, for- 
tress. 

Aid, pi. aiad, festival; Aid El 
Hebir, the great festival, the festival 
of the sheep; Ai'n Es Seghir, the 
minor festival, which ends the Rama- 
dan Fast. 

Am, pi. Aiun, spring, eye; used in 
compounds designating names of 
places, e. g. Ain El Beghel, spring 
of the mules. 

, Aissaua, sing. Aissaiii, members of 
the brotherhood of that name. 

Ait, smg 4 £/, sons of; used in com- 
pounds designating tribes, e. g. Ait 
lzdeg. 

Allah, Go J. 

Arsa, pi. arasi, orchard. 

Bab, pi. Biban, entrance, gate. 

Basha, governor. 

Ben, pi. Beni, son of...; Beni Has- 
san, name of a tribe. 
Behar, sea. 

Bernus, pi. brdnes, burnous. 

Bir, pi. biar, well. 

Borj, pi. boruj, bastion. 

Bu, short for abii, father, owner 
of; used in compounds, e. g. Abu 
Abel Allah, a patronymic. 

Cadi (or Kadi), p. cudat, judge. 

Caid, or Kaid, pi. Kiad, tribal 
chieftain. 

Caida, habit, castom. 

Dahra, North. 

Daia, pi. Daiet, swamp. 

Dar, p. Diur and diar, house, 
dwelling; Dar El Magzhen, Imperial 
palace. 

Derb, street. 

Deshra, pi. deshur, village. 
Duar, group of tents. 
Erg, downs. 

Fonduk, or fondak, inn, warehouse. 



Gharb, West. 
Ghish, Maghzen troop. 
Gum, troop of irregulars. 
Haiti, wall hangings. 
Ihud, sing, ihudi, Jews. 
Jama, pi. jiiama, mosque. 
Jebel, mountain. 
Jedid, new. 

Jemaa, Friday, meeting. 
Jenan, garden. 
Kalaa, fortress. 

Kantra, Kantara, bridge, lintel. 
Karia, village; koria, small village. 
Kasba, p . Ksabi, citadel, strong- 
hold. 

Kebir, pi. Keber, great, large. 

Kedim, old, ancient. 

Kerkur, stone heap. 

Keshla, barracks. 

Ksar, pi. KsUr, Saharan village 
surrounded by walls. 

Rubba, sanctuary, shrine, room. 

Maghreb, land of the West. 

Maghzen, government. 

Medersa, Moslem college. 

Medina, Arab town. 

Merja, marsh. 

Meskin, poor. 

Msid, Coranic school. 

Mulud, anniversary of the birth of 
the Prophet. 

Mussem, season festival. 

Nador, observatory, watch-tower, 
semaphore. 

Nebi, prophet. 

Nesrani, pi. nsara, Christian. 
Nzala, shelter,* stage. 
Oued, stream, river. 
Ras, head, summit, cape. 
Riad, garden about a house. 
Rumi, fern, rumia, European. 
Saheb, friend, companion, servant. 
Sebkha, salt lake, lagoon. 
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Seghir, small. 

Seguia, irrigation canal. 

Shebka, net, network. 

Sheikh, pi. shiuk. old man. head 
of a religious community or of a 
section, of a tribe. 

Shekara, pi. shekair, wallet, money- 
bag. 

Shergui, pi. sheraga, Eastern, of 
the East. 

Sherif. pi. sheurfa, descendant of 
the prophet, nobleman 

Shlenk, pi. shelhaiii, Berber from 
the Atlas. 



Si, the equivalent of Mr., is used 
before the name of a scholar. 

Sidi, designating a religious chief- 
tain, is vised before the name of a 
nobleman, or a Saint. 
[H Sigid, marabout, sanctuary. $ 

Soltan, Sultan. 
| Suk, market, 
j Tell, hills along the coast, 
s Tizi (B), col, pass. 

Uled, pi. of uld, Sons of...; fer- 
quently followed by a proper name 
to designate a title. 

Zitun, olives, olive-trees. 
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Tangier : The Harbour. 



The tourist from England has the option of a number of routes, 
a summary of which$will be found below. 

The time-tables and fares for the several services, as well as 
the services themselves are liable to change, for which reason 
we can only supply general indications. But whether he hails 
from the United States or from England, the tourist should never 
fail to apply to the navigation companies for particulars, and, 
more especially, at the Agencies of the French Cos, whose addresses 
are as follows : 

Office National Fran$ais de Tourisme : 342 Madison Avenue, New- York; 
56 Haymarket, London, S.-W. 1. — C le Generate Trans atlantique : 19 State 
Street, New-York; 22 Pall Mall, London S.-W. 1. — C ie des Chemins de Fer 
P.-L.-M. (Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee) : 281 Fifth Avenue, New-York; 179 
Piccadilly, London W. — C ie Internationale des Wagons-lits et des Grands 
Express Europeens : 281 Fifth Avenue, New-York; 20 Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.-W. 

Tourists will find it to their advantage to consult Cook's Continental Time- 
Table and Steamship Guide (Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, London E. C. 
and 585 Fifth Avenue, New- York), as well as the Indicateur des Chemins de 
Fer d'Algerie, Tunisie, Maroc (Chaix, 20 r. Bergere, Paris), 
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A. — Direct Route by Sea. 
1. Via Tangier. 

From Southampton : Rotterdam Lloyd, ev. fortnight; Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co; services not yet re-started or at all events 
irregular. 

From Liverpool : Ellerman and Papayanni Line, irregular 
services. 

From Tangier to Casablanca, See below, 2; to Rabat, or 
to Fez, by road, p. 71. 

2. Via Gibraltar. 

From London : Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co, 
ev. Sat.; Orient Line, monthly; Ellerman, Westcott and Laurance 
Line, irregular services. 

From Liverpool : Anchor Line, ev. fortnight; Ellermann add 
Papayanni Line, irregular services. 

From Gibraltar to Tangier and to Casablanca : Bland 
Line, 2 services weekly. 

From Tangier to Rabat or to Fez* by road, p. 71. 



B. — By the Continental Route. 

1. Via Paris and Bordeaux. 

From London to Paris : 458 k. via Dover and Calais; 415 k. 
via Folkestone and Boulogne; 395 k. via Newhaven and Dieppe. 
Time taken, 9 to 12 h. 

From Paris to Bordeaux : 588 k. Paris-Orleans Railway, in 
ab. 9 h 30, by fast and express trains. , 

From Bordeaux to Casablanca : Ab. 1*860 k. or 1,005 sea 
miles, by the G le Generate Transatlantique's mail steamers, 3 fast 
services monthly, in 3 days. 

2. Via Paris And Marseilles. 

From London to Paris : See above, 1. 

From Paris to Marseilles : 863 k., P.-L.-M. Railway in 
ab. 12 h. by fast trains. 

From Marseilles to Casablanca : 1*030 k., or 830 Sea miles, 
by the C ie de Navigation Paquet's steamers, 3 services monthly, 
calling at Tangier. 

3. Via Paris and Spain. 
From London to Paris : See above, 1. 

From Paris to Algeciras or Gibraltar : ab. 2,200 k. by 
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French (Paris-Orleans and Midi) and Spanish Railways; daily 
« Sud-Express » de luxe train between Paris and Madrid ; de luxe 
trains twice weekly from Madrid to Algericas or Gibraltar. 

From Algegiras to Tangier : 53 k., or 33 sea miles, by the 
C la Trasmediterranea' s steamers daily, in ab. 3 h. 

4. Via Paris and Algeria. 

From London to Paris : See above, 1, and from Paris to 
Marseilles : See above, 2. 

From Marseilles to Oran : 1,100 k., or 505 sea miles, by the 
C le Generate Transatlantiqne's, and the Societe Generate de Trans- 
ports Maritime' s steamers, once a week for each line, in ab. 38 
to 40 h. 

C. — By Air. 

From London to Paris : the Handley Page Transport Co Ltd 
and the Air Union each run a daily service in ab. 2 h. 30. 

From Paris to Toulouse : 717 k. by the Paris-Orleans Rail- 
way's fast trains, in ab. 12 h. 

From Toulouse to Rabat and Casablanca : ab. 1,800 k. 
by the Latecoere Air Line's daily service; 14 h. of actual flight in 
2 days, via Barcelona, Alicante, Malaga and Tangier. 



TANGIER 
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Photo Monmarche. 
Tangier : Gateway leading into the Grand-Socco. 



For communications to and from England and France, both direct or 
through Spain, see Means of Communication, p. 48. 

Landing and Embarcation. — Both landing and embarcation are effected 
at the wharf (toll), by means of motor launches plying to and fro between 
the wharf and the steamer, at anchor in the offing (fares moderate in fine 
weather, doubled when the sea is rough). The Moroccan customs officers 
examine passengers' luggage at the entrance of the wharf. 

Timetable. — Tourists merely putting in at Tangier will find 2 h. suffi- 
cient for viewing the principal sights ; they will walk up, along the rue de la 
Marine (p. 64), the Petit-Socco (p. 64) and the rue Ez Siaguine (p. 64), to 
the Grand-Socco (p. 63); from this point they will proceed, by the rue du 
Telegraphe- Anglais, to the Kasba (p. 65), whence they will return by the rue 
de la Kasba and the rue de la Marine to the harbour (p. 64). — One day is 
quite enough to view Tangier, both the Arab town and the European quar- 
ters; it is preferable, however, to devote 2 days, or even more, to the purpose, 
so as to have time to make an excursion or two in the vicinity, notably to 
Cape Spartel and to Sherf El Akab. 

TANGIER (Tanja in Arabic) is a town in the extreme N. of 
Morocco, on the W. shore of the last large bay in the Mediterra- 
nean, 6 k. long and 2 k. deep, in the Straits of Gibraltar, at a 
distance of 10 k. from the Atlantic coast. 

Its highly cosmoplitan population numbers 50,000 inhabitants, 
30,000 of whom are Moslems, as against 12,000 Jews, 6,000 Span- 
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iards, 1,800 French and 200 Europeans other Uian Spanish 
or French. It has been the seat of the Corps Diplomatique, ever 
since the close of the xviii c. 

Built in tiers on the slope of a hill, Tangier, as seen from the 
offing, affords a most picturesque appearance, with its crescent 
of blue sea, its white flat-roofed houses, its shining many-coloured 
minarets, its girdle of old walls, its kasba, standing at the highest 
point of the Arab town, its very broad and lofty expanse of 
European houses and villas, nestling in the surrounding greenery. 

This Maghreb sentinel in the Straits of Gibraltar, the nearest 
port of access from Europe, along the main seaway from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean, and an ancient warehouse, the for- 
tunes of which may vary, but never decay, is the prospective 
starting-point of the main railway-line to Fez. As a summer resort 
for Moroccans and winter resort for Europeans, thanks to the 
mildness of its climate, its temperature never falling below 12° G. 
in winter, or rising above 30° G. in summer, and experiencing 
no other disturbances than occasional high winds from the E., 
Tangier may look forward to a brilliant future. Artists, manufactur- 
ers, contractors and tradesmen will one and all find numerous 
subjects here to interest them and to reward their labours. 



Navigation Companies : — Bland 

Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet C°; 
C ie de Navigation Paquet, C ie Gene- 
rale Trans atlantique, Mazella et C le , 
Vapores Correos de Africa, C la Tras- 
atlantica. 

Hotels : — Villa de France (PL a 
A4) at the tipper end of the Grand- 
Socco, near the chief Legations (70 R. ; 
gardens, teleph.); Continental (PL b 
CI), near the harbour (40 R ; ter- 
race overlooking the sea; bathrooms, 
reading-room, electr. L, teleph.; 
annexe at Mizpah, a Moorish villa 
in the hills, at an alt. of 300 m.); 
Grand-Hotel Villa Valentina (confort 
moderne). Route de Rabat; Bristol 
(PL c B2),' in the Petit-Socco (25 R.; 
electr. 1., bathrooms; Cecil (PL d 
C4), on the seafront (80 R ; electr. 
1., tennis court, skating rink, omn.); 
Camilla, Grand-Socco (English, French 
and Belgian Touring Clubs; 26 R.; 
ejectr L, teleph., bathrooms). 

Restaurants : — Comte (bedrooms); 
Fame, Vve Lagier; des Smirs-Lalines. 

Pafes :— in the Petit-Socco. 

Beer Halls (Moorish and Spanish 
dances) : — Kursaal Francdis; Kur- 
saal Espagnol; Imperial; all close to 
the Petit-Socco. 

Post-Offices :■ — Sheriffian, Grand- 



Socco; British, r. de la Marine; French, 
r. de la Legation d'Espagne; Span- 
ish, Petit-Socco. 

Telegraph Offices (there are three 
cables to Europe; the French cable, 
via Oran, the cheapest for messages 
to France; the British cable, via 
Malta; and a Spanish cable) : — ■ 
Sheriff ian, Grand-Socco; British, r. 
du Telegraphe- Anglais ; Spanish, 
Petit-Socco. 

Banks — State Bank of Morocco, 
Petit-Socco; Algei o-^Twiisienne, r. du 
Telegraphe- Anglais ; C ie Algeriennei 
r. Es Siagh; Commerciale; Credit 
Fonder d'Algerie et de Tunisie, Petit- 
Socco; Credit Marocain; Societe 
Gene" rale; Societe Marseillaise de 
Credit; Bank of British West Africa. 

Cabs : — station ih the Grand- 
Socco : the course, inside the town, 
1 pes. 50; the hour, 5 pes ; double 
fare beyond the town limits. 

Horses, Mules, etc. for Hire : — 
station in the Grand-Socco; — - horses, 
per half day, 5 pes., per day, 10 jies. ; 
mules, 4 and 8 pes.; donkeys, with 
pack-saddles, 2 pes. 50 and 5 pes. 
with farm saddles, 1 pes 50 extra; 
boys to lead them, 2 pes. ahd 4 pes. 

Motor Cars : — double the cab 
fares inside the town or in the 



Tangier : View taken from the Kasba. 
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immediate vicinity; for longer rides 
2 to 3 fr. per k., on the basis 
of twice the actual distance, to allow 
for the return „ j ourney ; apply at 
the hotels. 

Motor Coach Services : — reg. 
service ev. other day to Rabat and 
Casablanca, in the fine season (G le 
Generale de Transports et de Tou- 
risme); daily service to Arzila, La- 
raish, and El Ksar el Kebir; also a ser- 
vice to Tetuan. 

Garages : — Tangier Motor, Bd 
Front-de-Mer; Porge et C le , Petit- 
Socco; Faure; Gauzelewitch; Gratelot. 

Entertainments : — Spanish Cer- 
vantes Theatre, near the Chemin de 
la Plage; Palmarium; French Kur- 



saal; Spanish Kursaal; Imperial. 

Photography : — Benaioun, r. de 
la Poste-Frangaise; Bruzon, Blanco. 

Legations and Consulates : — Bri- 
tish, French and German Legations 
near the Grand-Socco; Belgian, Route 
du Cap-Spartel; Spanish, r. de la 
Legation d'Espagne; American, Che- 
min de la Montagne. 

Clubs and Societies : — Foyer fran- 
gais (library, lectures and courses 
of instruction) ; Mission Scientifique 
du Maroc (Library of Books of 
Science), Plateau du Marchan: Club 
Diplomatique (Polo, Golf) at Bu- 
ban, near the new Cemetery; Brit- 
ish, French, Spanish Tennis Clubs, 
opp. the British Legation. 



History. — Fabled to have been founded by Antheus, Tangier became 
a Phoenician trading settlement. Under the Romans, it went by the name 
of Tingis, and was a very flourishing imperial colony, some ruins of which 
are still to be seen. As the capital of Mauretania Tingitana, practically ident- 
ical with what is now known as Northern Morocco, it was connected at 
that time by two roads, one of which led to Sala, via the factories on the 
Atlantic Coast, the other to Volubilis and Tocolosida, via Oppidum Novum 
(El Ksar El Kebir). — In A. D. 428, it was occupied without resistance by 
the Vandals, after whom, in 541, the Byzantines settled there and restored 
its civilisation. In 621, the Visigoths of Spain became its masters until the 
advent of Okba Ben Nafia (682). This Arab general had all the male part 
of the population put to the sword and carried off the remainder into captivi- 
ty. The Arabs returned under Miissa Ben Noceir (707), slaughtered the 
Christians they found there, and left a garrison of 19,000 men in the 
place. — As the port of embarcalion of the Moslem troops intended for 
the conquest of Spain, Tangier was hotly disputed in the x and xi c. by the 
Omeiades of Spain and the Idrisides. 

The Almoravides took possession of the town in 1077, the Almohades in 
1148. In 1243 it went over to the Hafsides, after which, in 1274, it fell 
for nearly two hundred years under the rule of the Marinides. 

After a first fruitless attack in 1434, the Portuguese captured Tangier 
in 1471, and made it the capital of their possessions in Morocco. When the 
crown of Portugal devolved upon Philip II, Tangier was made subject to the 
Spanish rule for 62 years (1575-1640). After becoming Portuguese once more, 
it came into the possession of England as part of the dowry of the Infanta 
Catherine of Braganza, when she married Charles II (1661). The English 
built forts round the town, but they found it a very hard job to stay there 
In the reign of Miilay Ismail, they lost the outer forts to that monarch, sup- 
ported by the Mujahedine, who had volunteered for the jehad (holy war). 
Finding the natives would not grant them the land and the water they needed 
for the garrison, they decided to evacuate the place, in 1684, after destroying 
the outer works of defence as well as a jetty marking the harbour. Tangier 
thus returned into the possession of the Sultans of Morocco. Mulay Ismail 
set up a garrison of 1,500 negroes there, whom he subsequently replaced by 
men of the RIf. In the xviii c. it vegetated miserably. In 1810, it numbered 
no more than 5,000 inhab. 

At the time when Mulay Abd Er Rahman was encouraging Abd El 
Kader in his opposition to the French, Tangier was bombarded by the Prince 
de Joinville (1844), and its fortifications were dismantled. 
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On March 31, 1905, William II of Germany landed at Tangier from the 
battleship Hohenzollern in circumstances that imparted to this move a 
character of direct hostility to the French policy in Morocco, and which 
led to the International Conference at Algeciras, in 1906, resulting in the 
policing of the Sheriffian Empire, the repression of gun-running, the estab- 
lishment of a Moroccan State Bank, the collection of taxes, the setting up 
of a regular customs tariff. 

Finally, in 1913, Tangier and its suburban district were given an inter- 
national statute, as the result of an agreement between England, France 
and Spain. 

The Grand-Socco is the central point of Tangier. The main 
thoroughfares of the Arab city, as well as of the European town, 
start from this square, which boasts a cab-rank. — We have 
therefore taken it as the starting point of all the following itineraries. 



7. — The Grand-Socco. 

The Grand-Socco, lying S.-W. of the Medina, and outside its 
surrounding wall, is a broad open space, irregular in shape, where 
a large market is held on Thursdays and Sundays, though as 
a matter of fact there are dealers to be found there every day, 
both male and female, the latter squatting on their haunches, 
under the protection of huge straw hats and selling chickens, 
fruit, old clothes, etc. Towards the evening, caravans of camels 
or mules come in, leaving the next day after unburdening them- 
selves of their loads. There are townspeople to be seen there, 
intent upon their purchases, Berbers riding horses, donkeys or 
mules, yet others on foot, negro water-carriers, snake charmers, 
mountebanks, with any number of natives crowding round them, 
truly an uncommon sight, both interesting and amusing. 

The surroundings of the Grand-Socco have nothing esthetic 
about them : on the N., are two uninteresting gates, the Porte 
de Fes, leading to the Petit-Socco and to the harbour, with 
another, on the 1., by which the former German Legation and 
the rue du Telegraphe- Anglais are reached. To the E., behind 
a row of shops, is the Marche aux Vivres (fish and vegetable market) 
most picturesque with its extraordinarily bright-coloured African 
products. On the S. side is the Sheriffian Post and TelegraphOffice, 
To westwards lies a Coal Market, a very interesting sight in the 
evening, near the Protestant Cemetery, at the foot of the Anglican 
Church and the Sidi Bu Abid Mosque, with its variegated minaret, 
built in 1917, from the proceeds of a subscription from Moroccan 
workmen in France. Still farther W., on the side of the hill, are 
the French Legation and the Hotel de la Villa de France, containing 
some very interesting paintings by Benjamin Constant. 
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77. — The Petit-Socco and the Harbour. 

A very short walk of about 400 m., along an extremely lively thoroughfare, 
with a swarming, busy population of every colour and of every style of dress 

We pass through the Porte de Fes, into the rue Es Siaghine, 
lined with the shops of money-changers, photographers and dealers 
in Eastern wares. Here, too, are the offices of the G le Algerienne, 
tjie Roman Catholic Church, in which Spanish Franciscans offi- 
ciate, and on the opposite side of the street ? the Magasins Mo denies 
and the Dar Niaba, or town hall, boasting a doorway with compos- 
ite columns. 

Lower down, the street widens, thus forming the Petit-Socco, 
a tiny square surrounded by cafes, the offices of the C le Generate 
Transatlantique and of the C i<? de Navigation Paquet, the Hotel 
Bristol and the Spanish Post Office, with a facade in the Moorish 
style. This is the usual rendez-vous of business men, while loung- 
ers also foregather here at the hour of the aperitif, or come and 
sip their coffee after dinner. 

Below the Petit-Socco, on the r., the rue de la Legation d'Espagne leads 
past the Kursaal Espagnol (Spanish Dancers), the Credit Fonder d' Alger ie 
et de Tunisie and the French Post Office, down behind the Great Mosque 
by a steep incline, on the r. of which is the Foyer Francais, an institution 
for the diffusion of French thought in Tangier, by means of evening courses, 
lectures, libraries, a school of art, music and gymnastics. 

From the lower corner of the Petit-Socco, on the 1., starts the 
rue de la Marine, lined on the r. by the British Post Office, the 
Great Mosque, and the Moslem Board of Charity. 

The Grande Mosquee (no adm.) was built by Mulay Ismail on the site of 
a Portuguese cathedral, and enlarged in 1815 by Mulay Sliman. Its doorway 
is decorated with curvilineal and floral chain-mouldings, standing out against 
a mosaic background of faience. A carved and painted wood penthouse 
bearing a dedicatory Cufic inscription, and supported by brackets with 
ornaments shaped like stalactites, projects above the doorway. The minaret, 
with its decoration of green faience and geometrical chain-mouldings, com- 
pletes an ensemble which is not in very good taste. 

Lower down, on the r., stands the Borj El Marsa, or Battery 
of the Harbour, the gateway of which, built ca 1882 by Mulay 
El Hassan, has its outer face covered with painted floral and 
epi graphic ornaments. 

On the 1., the rue de la Kasha leads to the Kasba (p. 05). Another street, 
on the level, proceeds to the Dar El Baiud quarter, at the entrance of 
which, on the r., is the Borj Es Salam, or Saluting Battery, while at the 
far end, on the seafront, the Borj El Barud (permission to view must be 
obtained from the Commandant) is armed with huge Armstrong guns; very 
fine view over the Bay of Tangier, to the E., and over the cliffs along the 
seaboard, to the W. 

The rue de la Marine ends, beyond the sea gate — Bab El 
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Bahar — at the Custom House, overlooked by the Hotel Conti- 
nental, and at the harbour. 

The harbour is protected by a pier, 250 m. long, jutting out from the N.-W. 
point of the Bay of Tangier, and by- which it is sheltered from the W. and 
N.-W. winds. In the shelter of the pier are : (a) a wet-dock, lined with a towing- 
slip and the Customs warehouses; (b) a wood and iron wharf, 200 m. long, 
that serves as a landing-stage for passengers and goods; this wharf was 
built in 1897 by the British C° owning the Algeciras to Bobadilla Railway. 

The old pier, built in the xvn c, was ab. 225 m. long and 33 m. wide; it 
was destroyed in 1684 by the English, who were six months in completing 
the task. 

The Port of Tangier was at all times the busiest of Morocco. Since the 
establishment of the Protectorate, and especially since the World War, its 
fortunes have waned considerably. Its trade, which amounted to 27 millions 
of francs in 1913, fell as low as 17 millions in 1915. Its exceptional'situation 
and the forthcoming building of the railway cannot fail to restore it to its 
former prosperity. 

The Bay of Tangier is well sheltered against the N. and N.-W. winds, but 
its lack of depth compels the shipping to anchor at some distance in the 
offing. For this reason, a port is projected, comprising a N. jetty, 1,500 m. 
long, and an E. jetty, 620 m. long, at r. angles to the former, leaving a fairway 
150 m. wide; these jetties will enclose an inner harbour, covering an area 
of 135 acres, and on them will be built the warehouses of the Custom House 
and of the Navigation Cos, as well as the future station of the Tangier to 
Fez Railway. The works are being carried out by an International C°, which 
began operations in 1921 ; they will cost 120 million francs. 



777. — The \asba and the Upper Town. 

A walk of ab. 600 m., either by the rue Es Siaghine, the rue des Chretiens 
and the rue de la Kasba (see above), or along the rue du Telegraphe. 
Anglais, as below. 

We leave the Grand-Socco by the N. Gate, and follow the rue 
du Telegraphe- Anglais, along the W. side of the Medina, down 
to the British Telegraph Office, with the Jewish College opposite, 
whence we ascend, by successive flights of steps parallel to the 
battlemented, outer walls, to the Porte de la Kasba, flanked by 
two batteries* facing the Plateau du Marchan (p. 66). 

In the small square inside the Gate, the barracks of the 2 e Tabor 
de Police (officered by Spaniards) occupy the former Batterie 
Naam (2 big guns), from which a fine *seaview is obtained. Next 
to this stands the Zauia of Mulay Bu Shta. 

We skirt the N. ramparts, round the Dar El Maghzen, with 
its ornate doorway. 

Two Sultans resided at the Dar El Maghzen : Mulay Sliman (1792-1812) 
and Mulay El Hassan (1873-1894). 

In a square beyond are the prisons, the Bit El Mai, the for- 
mer palace of the Sultan, the palace of the Pasha, or Governor 
of the town, and the Mosque of the Kasba, with its octagonal 
and multi-coloured minaret and the Meshuar. 
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There are two prisons, one for women, the other for the towns- 
men and the Bedouins. 

The *Bit El Mai, or former Treasury, restored in 1920 to 
serve as a tribunal for the Pasha (visitors admitted), is one of 
the most remarkable buildings of Tangier. 

The facade, with its three arches, admits the light of day to a hall with 
three naves, 2 m. wide, supported by columns and arches of a great simplicity 
and beautiful harmony of design. In one of the corners of the hall is still to 
be seen one of the huge iron-bound cedarwood coffers, in which the Sultans 
used to hoard up their bullion. At the far end, beyond a vestibule, opens a 
patio, or inner courtyard, lined by further halls; the one on the r., with a 
gallery in front, is closed by a high door with double iron-bound leaves; 
it is roofed in by a carved and painted dodecagonal cupola, edged at the 
base by a frieze with ornaments in the shape of stalactites. The hall on the 1. 
also has an ornate ceiling, but prismatic in shape. There are small apartments 
distributed about the rest of the building. — The whole is held to date from 
the time of Mulay Ismail, after the English evacuated the town. 

At the far end (S.-W.) of the Meshiiar, through a corridor, 
access is gained to the Dar El Maghzen, or former palace of the 
Sultan (visitors admitted, on application to the French Legation). 

The main apartments are grouped round a patio, surrounded by a gallery 
resting on entastic marble columns with composite capitals, from which 
spring arches decorated with faience mosaics. These halls are adorned with 
faience mosaics, plaster carvings and painted wood ceilings, probably dating 
from the time of Mulay El Hassan (end of the xix c). From the flat roofs, 
very interesting *view over the town and the Bay of Tangier. 

On the S. side of the square is the Dar Esh Shraa, or Law Court, 
with its facade — adorned by marble columns with Italian capi- 
tals — opening into the square by three equal naves; it is two 
bays deep, and here the Pasha's Kalifa holds his Court of Justice. 

The Kasba is closed at its S.-E. corner by the Bab El Assa, 
or Watch Gate, where evildoers were formerly bastinadoed. 
There is a Moorish Cafe under the archway. Very fine *view 
over Tangier and the Bay. On a lower level, shrine of Sidi Berrisiif . 

From this point, we may return to the Grand-Socco, either through the 
El GUrna quarter and the Porte de la Kasba (see above); or by the rue de 
la Kasba and the Petit-Socco (p. 64). The way to the harbour is down the 
rue de la Marine, close to the Borj El Marsa (p. 64). 

IV. — Plateau du March an. 

A walk of 1,200 m. 

The Marchan is a tableland commanding Tangier on the W., 
and on the N. and S. slopes of which many villas are being built, 
It is reached by the rue du Telegraphe- Anglais (p. 65), the 
small rue du Marchan and the broad Paseo Ccnarro, sloping 
gently up to the plateau. 

Here are to be seen the Insfitut Pasteur, a large building sur- 
rounded by fine grounds. In a villa, opposite, are the headquarters 
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of the Mission Scientifique du Maroc, with a library comprising 
10,000 vols., 2,000 of which are in Arabic, and numerous MSS. 
There is also a collection of antique exhibits containing chiefly 
documents of the Roman period. Farther N. are the Hopital 
Frangais, for Frenchmen and Moroccans ; the Maison de Menebhi, 
the former War Minister of Mulay Abd El Aziz; the Residence 
of the Sheriffs of Uezzan, Mulay Ahmed and Mulay Ali, grand- 
uncles of the Head of the Zauia of Uezzan and the British 
Hospital; curious rocks, styled glissoirs, along the sea-shore. 

W. of the Training Ground lies the Moslem Cemetery, in which 
is to be seen the Kubba (sanctuary) of Sidi Abd Es Salam Es 
Sadok. The Chemin Mac Lean leads down to the vale of the Oued 
El Ihud (see below, V). 

V. — The Montagne. 

3 k. W.; very hilly carriage road; steep slopes. 

The Route de la Montagne, starting from the N.-W. corner of 
the Grand-Socco, skirts the Cemetery of Sidi Mohammed El 
Haj Bu Arrakia, patron of Tangier. This graveyard is horm, 
i. e. inaccessible to non-Moslems. Opposite stand the Kubba 
of Sidi Amar Er Rifi, and the Spanish Consulate. We then 
pass, on the r., the Palais de Moulay Hafid, a huge reinforced 
cement building of neo-Moroccan style, begun in 1915 and stand- 
ing in extensive grounds. 

On the 1 , the Chemin des Amoureux skirts the park of Sania El Hajti, 
on one side, and the hill of Ez Zefaref on the other, presently striking the 
road to El Mujahedin (see below VI). 

The road then leads uphill to the Cafe Turc, leaving on the r. 
the slopes of the March an, then down into the pretty vale of 
the Oued El Ihud (River of the Jews), so called because a number 
of Jews exiled from Spain landed at this spot. 

In the xvn c. the Montagne was covered with shady woods, in the shelter 
of which the Moors prepared the attacks they launched against Tangier. 
Lord Teviot, Governor of the town, determined in 1654 to destroy these 
woods and attempted, at the head of 500 men., to clear them of their inhabit- 
ants. He allowed himself to be cut off, however, and perished with most 
of his force. 

Between a double row of eucalyptus trees, the road ascends 
the E. slope of the Mont Washington, amid a succession of fine 
shady estates, of which the most noteworthy is the Villa Harris. 
Past the Kubba and the Fountain of Sidi Masmudi, we climb 
the Plateau du Djebel (alt. 325 m.) on the 1., all studded with 
brushwood and sandstone rocks. At the top, stands the Palais 
de Moulay Abd El Aziz-, extensive *view over the whole district. 
— 2 k. beyond, lies the picturesque PropriUe Perdicaris, with 
all manner of interesting species of trees, sloping very abruptly 
down to the sea. 
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VI. — El Mujahdin. 

2 k. W. ; a pleasant walk. 

We start out westwards from the Grand- So ceo, along the 
Route de Bubana, also called Route de San Francisco, passing 
between the Cemetery of Sidi Mohammed El Haj (see above, V) 
and the Protestant Cemetery. After skirting the institutions 
founded by the Franciscans (professional colleges and workmen's 
dwellings) and the Spanish Hospital, it passes between the Pare 
Sania El Hajti, on the r. and the Pare White, on the 1. 

On the r. lies the Chemin des Amoureux (see above, V). — On the 1., the 
Boulevard de Ceinture leads uphill to the Kudiat El Ajaibi and the hamlet 
of El Relania, beyond which it slopes down again to the r. bank of the Oued 
Es Suani (see below VII). 

Farther on, the area of waste lands begins. On the r., the road 
skirts the Suk El Beker, or cattle market, the Spanish Cemetery, 
and the foot of the Dshar Tarkhosh (1.), the future site of the 
Tangier waterworks, thus making for the eminence (90 m.) on 
which are the Tombs of the Mujahdin, or men who fell fighting 
for the Moslem faith and to recover Tangier from the English 
(xvn c). We then come to the Plaine de Boubana, in which 
a racecourse has been laid out. 



V71. — Es Suani. 

2 k. S.; a very pleasant walk. 

Es Suani is an agglomeration of native dwellings and French 
industrial establishments (brick yard, tile factory, lime kilm, 
vegetable fibre factory), at an altitude of 50 m. above the r. bank 
of the Oued Es Suani, which falls into the Bay of Tangier, 2 k. 
lower down. It may be reached by two different roads : either, 

a, by the Boulevard de la Dette, leading from opposite the French 
Residency and the Villa Valentina as far as the sands (see below, 
VIII) and the Tobacco Manufactory; or, 

b, by the Road from Tanger to Rabat, lined with European 
houses, and crossing the Oued Es Suani below the village. 

On the plateau commanding the Oued Es Suani lies the New 
European Quarter of Tangier, with fine buildings in the neo- 
Moroccan style : the Direction de la Dette Marocaine, the Direction 
des Travaux Publics, the Groupe Scolaire du Souani, the Direc- 
tion du Monopole des Tabacs, the Grand College Regnault, the 
oldest secondary school in Morocco, attended by more than 
200 pupils, and the College Saint- Aulaire, a secondary school 
for girls. 

Near the river, I lie circular Boulevard intersects the foregoing itineraries, 
on the r., and leads on to the sands, on the 1. 
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V77. — The Sands. 

2 k. 5 S.-E. 

The Chemin de la Plage starts from the S.-E. corner of the 
Grand-Socco, passes in front of the British School, the Spanish 
College (r.), the Jewish Cemetery (1.), below the Spanish Theatre, 
and strikes the Boulevard Front-de-Mer, extending along the 
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Sands, and lined with the lofty European buildings of the Navi- 
gation Companies and the Cecil-Hotel. 

At a distance of 1 k. farther E. are the Sardinerie and the 
Tobacco Manufactory, the latter very interesting to visit. 

Beyond the lagune at the mouth of the Oued Es Suani, 
spanned by an old and ruinous Byzantine Bridge, extends the 
site of Tanja El Balia, or Old Tangier, the oldest parts of 
which date back to the Roman period. 

Some 500 m. farther on, a deep screen of trees hides the Villa 
Harris, a splendid residence, built with the assistance of many 
Moroccan artisans by M. Harris, the Times correspondent. 

The heights beyond belong to the Anjera massif. At the Pointe 
de Malabata, on the E. side of the bay, a lighthouse was built 
in 1922 (white light : range 20 miles). 
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Environs of Tangier 

The environs of Tangier are very pleasant, especially in the spring-time, 
and afford many fine walks and rides They are inhabited by sedentary 
Berbers, who are market-gardeners and fruit-growers (olives, grapes, figs, 
pomegranates). Their houses are surrounded with agaves and Barbary fig- 
trees. Here and there a palm-tree spreads its meagre tuft to the wind. The 
uncleared areas are covered with a thick bush made up especially of cork- 
trees and evergreen oaks, with cistuses, myrtles, white heather reaching to 
a height of 3 m., broom shrubs, lentisks and dwarf-palms. — The country, 
which has been gaining in security during the last few years, should be per- 
fectly safe within the limits laid down in the subjoined itineraries. 

1. Cape Spartel (12 k. W, ; by road for 5 k., then by mule-track. A delightful 
and picturesque walk of 5 or 6 h there and back; highly recommended). — 
We follow the Route de la Montagne (p 67), then make our way, parallel 
to the coast, to Cape Spartel, the Ampelusium of the Ancients (meaning 
Cape of the Vines), the extreme N.-W. point of Africa. On the Cape (exten- 
sive view), stand a lighthouse, built in 1860 by a Frenchman, M. Jacquet, 
and a semaphore. 

About 4 k. S., are the so-called Grottes d'Hercule (grindstone quarries), 
interesting natural caves on the Atlantic seaboard. A guide is necessary for 
the exploration of one of these caves, into which it is necessary to be lowered 
by a rope. 

The return journey may be effected either by the paths in the Bubana 
Valley, or by those of Ai'n Zitiin, which are much less fatiguing than the 
track by which we came. 

2. Springs of the Sherf El Akab (18 k. S ; good road for motor vehicles).— 
We follow the road from Tangier to Rabat Outside the town, we enter the 
Fahs, a hilly country, with fine cultivated fields and native villages crowning 
the heights. 

8 k. Ain Ziaten. The land is covered with dwarf palms. — 17 k. Aln Ter- 
fania', springs from which the Tangier water supply is derived. — 18 k. Sherf 
El Akab, a small montainous massif, clad with hundred-year old olive-trees: 
close by are Roman rams and megalithic tombs. Hereabouts, according to 
the Ancients, was the tomb of the giant Antheus. 

3. JE1 Ksar Es Seghir (ab. 24k. E. ; unsafe mule track; enquiries necessary). — 
From Tangier to the Villa Harris (p. 69, vn) — The track proceeds via 
El Menar, an old ruined lighthouse near a native village; Tala'a Esh Sherif, 
Fonduk Es Serara and Oued El Yem, a small river by the sand-blocked 
mouth of which is El Ksar Es Seghir, — little palace — formerly called Ksar 
Masmuda, rebuilt in 1192, by the Almohade Yakiib El Mansfir, opposite 
Tarifa, on the point nearest the Spanish coast. From here were sent across 
the troops intended by the Moslem dynasties for the conquest of Spain. 
The Portuguese captured the place in 1458, in the reign of Alfonso the African; 
they evacuated it under John III (1551). 

FROM TANGIER TO CASABLANCA (by sea : ab. 370 k., or 200 sea 
miles; C iB de Navigation Paquet, 3 fast services monthly; C la Trasmedi- 
terranea, 2 services monthly, calling at Laraish. — From Tangier to Laraish, 
p. 73. Beyond Laraish, the coast is at first rather high and rocky, then 
very flat and dotted with lagoons, from Miday Bu Selham (p. 170) to the 
mouth of the Sebu, where it becomes higher again, as from Mehdia (p. 167). 
Looking to landward, on either side of the estuary of the Bu Regreg, we 
make out the minaret of the Great Mosque at Salee (p. 164) and the Hassan 
Tower at Rabat (p. 157). The seaboard remains monotonous as far as Casa- 
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blanca, the harbour of Fedala (p. 00) alone drawing our attention for a 
moment. — 370 k. Casablanca (p. 79). 

FROM TANGIER TO FEZ. — Tangier will eventually be linked up with 
Fez by a broad-gauge railway. The concession for this line, which was pro- 
jected under the Franco-German Agreement of November 4, 1911, and 
the Franco-Spanish Convention of November 27, 1912, was first conceded 
jointly to a French G°, the C le Generate du Maroe, and to a Spanish C°, but 
was made over on July 1, 1916 to the Franco- Espagnole du Chemin de Fer 
de Tanger a Fez. The line will be 310 k. long, 204 k. of which in the French 
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Zone. Starting out from Tangier it will travel straight to El Ksar El Kebir, 
and past Siik El Arba in the Gharb (p. 170), Meshra Bel Ksiri, Petitjean 
and Mequinez to Fez. m 



From Tangier to Rabat. 

By rail, 237 k.— by road 255 k. S.-S.-E. via (100 k.) El Ksar El Kebir (110 k.) 
Arbaiza and (215 k.) Knitra; road built for the first 30 k., then rough 
track, available for motor traffic, though difficult, May to November; 
regular motor service 3 times weekly, in 13 h., fare 125 fr. 

13 k. from Tangier to Sherf El Akab (p. 70, 2). — 20 k. We 
enter the Spanish zone and cross a bridge over the Oued Mharhar. 

This part of Morocco is bounded : in the N., by the Mediterranean Sea, 
for a distance of 300 k.: in the W., by the Atlantic seaboard for 150 k.; in 
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the S., by the lower slopes of the Jebala and the Rif mountains; in the E., 
by the 1. bank of the Mutuya for 75 k. Except for Tangier and its immediate 
hinterland, which enjoy a special status, it is under Spanish protection and 
numbers among its inhabitants 47,000 Spaniards, including those in Tangier 
itself. It is far from being completely pacified, however : the influence of 
Spain is not felt very far inland, where the Riffians, for instance, who are 
more than 500,000 strong and occupy a territory of some 20 to 25,000 square k. 
as yet but little known, have hitherto proved untameable It is consequently 
impossible, for the present, to do much more than keep to the routes described 
below, though it is to be hoped that the activity shown by Spain since 1919 
will open up fresh ground for tourists and business men alike. 

Beyond the Oued Mharhar we climb the Akbet El Hamra, or 
Red Mountain (Spanish Cuesta Colorado), which is chiefly bush, 
and from the top of which the sea is descried to westwards. 

24 k. We dip down into the valley of the Oued El Hahef, 
covered during the rainy season by huge daias, or ponds. — 
35 k. Stiff climb to the top of a hill crowned by a clump of olive- 
trees and a small native village. 

The track proceeds for some time over a sandy area covered 
with dwarf palms, ferns and myrtle bushes. 

43 k. Suk El Had, where a market is held on Sundays, as its 
name implies. Spanish camp. At a distance of a few kilometres 
Dshar Jedid and Roman ruins of Ad Mercuri. 

We cross the Oued Aiasha on a wooden bridge. On the r., 
Spanish post of Rfa'if. 

45 k. Beyond the village of Berrian, nestling among the olive 
groves, a track branches off towards Arzila (p. 73), which 
forms a white patch on the W. horizon. — Soon after, we cross 
the Oued El Haiti.— 55 k. Weil of the Uled Er Riahi. 

Near by a track leads to (10 k.) Arzila (p. 73). 

70 k. Suk El Tleta Risana, or Tuesday market-place, in a 
hilly region; tomb of Sidi Amar El Hatmi. 

The country of the Risana tribe has given its name to the Risuni family, 
whose present head, Sherif Mulay Ahmed, is the notorious rebel Raisuli, 
who so strenuously opposes Spanish extension in the Jebala country. 

80 k. Oued Mekhazen. For some distance, the flat track skirts 
a Oued lined with gardens and small native villages. On the 1., 
near a Portuguese bridge, is the field on which was fought, August 4, 
1578, the celebrated and bloody Battle of the Three Kings, 
so-called because three Sovereigns fell in that encounter : Don 
Sebastian of Portugal, Mulay Mohammed El Mesluk and Mulay 
Abd El Malek. A little farther on, we descry, to the S., the valley 
of the Oued Lukkos, marked by a long succession of dark patches 
of greenery. When the weather is clear, Laraish (p. 74) can be 
made out, in the W. 

100 k. El Ksar El Kebir (Spanish Alcazar quivir; plain hot. : 
de Madrid; Caf6 Central), " the great enclosure a town of rustic 
appearance, in a green oasis on the r. bank of 1 he Oued Lfikkos, 
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at the crossing of the roads connecting Laraish with Fez, and 
Tangier with Rabat. Important market on Sundays. 

The population exceeds 10,000 inhab., including 8,500 Moslems, 
1,600 Jews, and 600 Europeans, besides a garrison of about 
3,500 Spanish and Moroccan troops. 

El Ksar boasts a few religious monuments built of brick, as are all the houses 
in the place. Mention may be made of the Suika and Es Saldia Mosques, 
the latter soberly adorned with enamelled tiles; the Great Mosque, with heavy 
pillars and low arcatures, and a curious minaret pierced, Jike a Romanesque 
tower, with twin windows, and some of the stones of which are from older 
monuments (there is one with a Greek inscription of the in c ). 

About 1 k. beyond El Ksar El Kebir, we cross the Lukkos 
by a ford. 

106 k. Khedadra, custom-house on the 1. (passports examined), 
at the foot of a village built on a mound. — After following for 
some little distance the valley of the Oued El Ma Bared, with 
its gardens and_orchards, we wind our way uphill. 

110 k. Arbau'a (plain hot. : 10 beds), a fortified post on a 
plateau commanding the road from Tangier to Rabat, occupied 
since April 1912. Information Bureau and Headquarters of the 
Gercle de Gouverture du Gharb. A market (suk) and a halting 
place (nzala) have been established just ouside the military post. 

119 k. Wooden bridge, near a native village on the 1. of the 
road. — The track lies through a somewhat more hilly country, 
drained by the Oued Mda, which loses itself in the Marktan and 
Ras Ed Daura marshes, and which we ford at several places 
as we proceed down the valley. — 137 k. Site of the Suk El Arba 
(Wednesday market). 

138 k. Suk El Arba of Sidi A'issa, or of the Gharb (plain hot., 
10 beds, repair workshop), a colonising centre. The market held 
here on Wednesdays is the most important of the whole region. 
Numerous European farms in the neighbourhood. 

77 k. from Suk El Arba, to Knitra, p. 1 81 . ' 

215 k. Knitra (p. 166). 

40 k. from Knitra to Rabat, p. 166. 

255 k. Rabat (p. 149). 



From Tangier to Laraish. 

90 k. S.-W. : road to El Ksar for about half the distance, then rather rough 
track, available for motor traffic, for the remainder of the trip; irregular 
motor-coach service, apply for particulars at the Grand-Socco, or at the 
hotels. 

43 k. from Tangier to Suk El Had, pp. 71-72. — 45 k. We 
branch off (W.) towards Arzila. — 50 k. Oued El Haiti. 

55 k. Arzila (Hot : de Madrid; Espana), a small town and 
fishing harbour on the Atlantic seaboard (not open to trade), 
a I a distance of 1 k, from 1he month of 1he river that bears its 
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name, lias a population of 2,350 inhab. (1,380 Moslems, 450 Jews, 
520 Europeans, practically all Spaniards). Headquarters of the 
Spanish Military Command. Market on Mondays. 

Beyond Arzila, the track keeps on (S.-W.) parallel to the sea- 
shore, past (70 k.) Ruah, (85 k.) Reggada, and crosses the Oued 
Lukkos on a pontoon bridge. 

90 k. Laraish (Ar. El Araish), a town and harbour on the 
Atlantic seaboard, lies on the 1. bank of the estuary of the 
Oued Lukkos. Headquarters of a Spanish Military Command; 
12,600 inhab. (6,800 Moslems, 2,200 Jews, 3,600 Europeans, 
practically all Spaniards). 

The Lixus of the Ancients, and the fabled site of the Palace of Anthcus 
and the Garden of the Hesperides, Laraish was Iho scene of many a bloody 
fight, being attacked and captured repeatedly, throughout the ages, by the 
French, and especially by the Spaniards, who have held it since 1912. 

The harbour comprises a long jetty, prolonging the r. bank of the river, 
wharves supplied with up-to-date appliances for the loading and unloading 
of ships, warehouses and platforms, the property of the navigation companies 
and a two-storied octagonal lighthouse. 



From Tangier to Ceuta. 

By Steamer, ab. 60 k. — The C le Trasmediterranea runs a direct weekly 
service on Thursdays, leaving Tangier ab. 1 p. m., arr. at Ceuta ab. 4 p. m ; 
other services on Tues, Thurs., Sat., and Sun., putting in for the night 
at Algeciras; dep. ab. 1 p. m., arr. at Ceuta next day ab. 9.30 a. m. 

After leaving the harbour, we enter the Straits of Gibraltar, 
steaming past Malabata Point, with a tower called El Menar, 
Alcazar Point, and the Jebel Mussa, at the foot of which lies 
Beliunesh Bay (picturesque ruins of the ancient Exilissa. On the 
far side of the Straits we descry Cape Trafalgar, then Tarifa 
Point, the town of Tarifa, and finally the Bay of Algeciras, at 
the head of which looms up the characteristic Rock of Gibraltar. 

As for the Moroccan coast, it is marked alternately by high 
precipitous cliffs and sandy beaches. The Straits come to an end 
at Cape Leoana, where they are only 20 k. wide. On the r. we 
descry the small peninsula of Ceuta, lined along the sea-front 
by a row of white houses, and the highest point of which is 
crowned by a fort and a lighthouse. 

60 k. Ceuta (Hot. : Majestic; Hispano Marroqui, 2 Sagasta, 
50 R., bathrooms, elect. 1., terrace, omn. to the harbour; Reina 
Victoria, 6 Bd Gomez Pulido; Commercio, Gaba; many Cafes), 
-the headquarters of a General Command, and a town of 
35,000 inhab., practically all Spaniards, is built in tiers along a 
narrow isthmus, at the head of a broad and well-sheltered bay, 
affording good anchorage, and turned into a harbour by the 
addition of quays and jetties. 

-Ceuta would appear to correspond to two outposts of the Ancients, Abyla, 
a Phoenician settlement built on Mount Asho (194 m.) constituting the 
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Second Pillar of Hercules, Gibraltar being the First, and the Roman colony 
of Ad Septem Fratres, so-called after the seven hills of the Jebel Mussa or 
Mount of Monkeys (850 m.) comprised within the fortifications of the modern 
town. 

After many vicissitudes, Ceuta passed into the hands of the Spaniards 
in 1580, since when it has always remained a Spanish possession. 

In spite of its markedly African setting, the town itself 
has entirely lost its original Moroccan appearance. Its mosques, 
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medersas, suks and Moorish^dwellings have been superseded 
during five centuries of Christian occupation by European build- 
ings of a modern but uninteresting character. — The tunny 
and sardine fisheries here are very flourishing. 



From Ceuta to Tetuan. 

By Rail, 41 k. S., in ab 1 h. 40; 2 trains daily; — by Road, 40 k. S.; good 
road for motor traffic, skirting the railway practically from end to end. 

. We proceed in a W. direction, along the Boulevard Fronte 
del Mar, as far as the fortifications, where we turn up to the 1., 
past the Moorish Baths, then coming down again to the seashore. 
3 k. Miramar. — 4 k. Bridge over the road and the Oued. 
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The line winds its way up through a hilly region. — 7 k. Cast ilk jos, 
a station in the modern Moorish style. — 9 k. Cluster of houses 
to the 1., with a post of the Spanish Guardia Civil, a Gendarmerie, 
and the ruins of the so-called Casa del More Valiente. Brushwood 
and hilly country. 

11 k. Rifian Dar, or Campo de la Riviera, on a height to the 
r., occupied by a Spanish detachment. 

13 k. Negro, a station. — 14 k. From the top of a hill we descry 
in front of us a broad valley dotted with numerous marshes, 
the lowest-lying part of which we cross by a bridge, that brings 
us to a sandy stretch. — ■ 15 k. Spanish Fort. 

21 k. The road lies between the sea and a lagoon running 
parallel to it. In the distance, on the r., loom up two mountain 
ranges. 

22 k. Asmir, a station on a flat tongue of land along the shore. 
25 k. Rincon de Medic, railway station and market gardeners' 

village, adjoining Cabo Negro, or Ras Tarf ; pleasant sands. — • 
Beyond this point, the line moves away from the sea and crosses 
a pass in a bush-clad region, beyond which opens up an unculti- 
vated plain. 

33 k. Malalien. Opp. the station, native village and a camp ; 
farther along, a clump of fruit trees and mulberry groves. 

To the 1., by the seaside, cluster the white houses of the village and harbour 
of Martin (2,000 inh.), on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Oued 
Martin. 

38 k. View over Tetuan, on the slopes of the Jebel Dersa, opp. 
the picturesque massif of the Beni Hozmar. — Many gardens 
and orchards. We travel for some little distance round the walls 
of the town, which we enter by Bab Er Remuz (Luneta), whence 
the main street leads up to the Plaza de Espaha (custom-house 
examination on arrival). 

40 k. Tetuan (Ar. Tsettaun, " The Springs Hot. : Alfonso XI, 
modern comfort; Victoria, Luneta; several Cafes), a town of 
24,250 inhab. (12,000 Moslems, 4,250 Jews, 8,000 Europeans, 
almost exclusively Spaniards), is the residence of the Spanish High 
Commissioner in Morocco and of the Sheriffian Khalifa for the 
Spanish zone. 

v Founded in 1310 by the Marinide Abu Thabet Amor Ben Abd Allah, 
the Arab town was utterly destroyed in 1400 by the Spaniards under Henry III, 
who carried off all the inhabitants to Spain. The present town was rebuilt 
in 1492 by Jewish refugees from Portugal and Spanish exiles from Granada, 
when it became an active centre of trade and piracy, until the harbour was 
blocked up in 1565 by Alvaro de Bazan. After a first landing in 1860, under 
O'Donnell and Marshal Prim, 1he town was occupied for two years by the 
Spaniards, who withdrew on payment of a war indemnity of 20 million 
diiros. In 1913, the Spaniards returned and established themselves firmly at 
Tetuan. 

-The chief points of interest of Tetuan are the Mellah, or 
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Jewish Quarter; and various mosques, one of which, the *Sidi Es 
Saidi Mosque, dedicated to the patron of the town, stands at 
the corner of two streets; its well-proportioned minaret has its 
sides decorated with curvilineal mosaic chain-mouldings. From 
the gate called Bab Er Remuz, magnificent *view. 

From Ceuta to Melilla. 

By Steamer, ab. 250 k. — Weekly service run by the C le Trasmediierranea 
on Wednesdays. 

After leaving Ceuta, the steamer sails past Cabo Monte Asho 
(p. 74), after which the course is due S. The shelving seaboard 
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is smothered in greenery. Beyond Cabo Negro (Ras Tarf, p. 76), 
we reach the estuary of the Oued Martin. 

Rio Martin. — The town of Tettian (p. 76) is descried, 10 k. 
inland, on the slopes of the Jebel Dersa. 

We then shape an easterly course, past Cabo Mazari, on the 
r. The coast is lined by the Beni Hassan mountains, as far as the 
Oued Lalti, then by the indented slopes of the Senhaja hills, 
terminating to seawards in vertical cliffs. 

Penon do Velez de la Gomera (Cafe Galvez), a rocky islet 
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360 m. long and 100 m. wide, with 450 inhab., mostly fishermen, 
and lying at a distance of 85 m. from the shore, opp. the little 
Arab town of Badis, the Parietina of the Romans. 

The coastline curves slightly northwards. Beyond Cabo Mow 
opens the Bay of Alhucemas, at the head of which are the islands 
of the same name. 

The Islands of Alhucemas (a corruption of the Ar. El Huzama) are three 
in number. On the largest, 170 m. long and 75 m. wide, and rising to a height 
of 250 m., which lies at a distance of 1,300 m. from the shore, is built the small 
village of Hajrat En Nokur (plain rest.), with a population of 450, incl. 
the garrison. One of the other islands is used as a burial ground. 

We then weather Cape Quilates, which closes the Bay of Alhu- 
cemas on theE., and stand off somewhat from the inhospitable 
coast of the Rif, with its monotonous and scantily clad schistous 
slopes. Lastly we steam round Cabo Tres Forcas (Ar. Ras El 
Uark), the N. extremity of the Quelaia peninsula, which juts out 
so far into the sea as to oblige the shipping to steam almost 
due N. and then sharply back to southwards. 

250 k. Mel ilia (Hot. : Victoria, Marina Espana, Ritz, La 
Rosa, La Perla, Colon, Reina Cristina), a free port since 1887, 
with 40,000 civilian inhab., is situated on the E. slope of a lofty 
peninsula more than 40 k. long. The Headquarters of a Spanish 
General Command, it has a garrison of ab. 20,000 troops, and 
like Geuta, it has long been one of .the most important Spanish 
ports (presidios) on the N. coast of Morocco. 

Occupying the site of the Phoenician settlement of Rusaddir, Melilla owes 
to the laying out of its harbour (1912-14), to its status as a free port, and 
to the working of the Rif mines, the rapid development that has imparted 
to it a thoroughly European and modern character. It is now a much fre- 
quented port of transit between Eastern Morocco and Spain, while its trade 
rose from 11 million pesetas in 1903 to 49 in 1913,andhas increased yet fur- 
ther since. In 1918, more than 270,000 tons of Rif ore, mostly hematite, was 
exported, while the number of passengers carried was 30,000. 

Melilla comprises two distinct agglomerations : the old town, 
built on a rock 30 m. high and protected by walls, some of which 
date from the xvi c, and a new town, with wide tree-lined streets 
and European houses, several stories high, protected by a belt 
9 k. long of forts, large and small, of batteries and blockhouses, 
extending over a plateau ab. 120 m. above sea-level. 
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Casablanca : The Post Office. 



For relations with England and France, see Approaches, p. 55. 

Landing. — The steamers come alongside close to the Gare Maritime. — 
Registered luggage is landed at the station, or taken aboard, as the case may 
be by the C° concerned. Here, too, islield the custom-house examination. 

Principal Curiosities. — The New Town has all the originality of a 
« mushroom town ». Its rapid and unexpected development and that of its 
Harbour are worthy of note. Neither the old, nor the newer Native Dis- 
tricts exhibit any special character, but they are interesting for their intense 
animation. 

Timetable. — Tourists landing at Casablanca in the morning will find 
one day sufficient to view the town. The remaining hours of the morning will 
be devoted to the Native District (p. 84), the afternoon to a walk, or still 
better a drive round the New Town (p. 86), starting from the Place de France 
(p. 83), towards the Roches-Noires (p. 88), and returning via the Sultan's 
Palace (p. 88), El Hank (p. 89) and the Harbour (p. 86). 

As regards the environs, we will merely mention Anfa (p. 89), 2 k. there 
and back, and Sidi Abd Er Rahman (p. 90), a five hours drive, there and back. 

CASABLANCA, atrading port and town of 102,000 inhabitants 
(36,000 Europeans, comprising about 19,098 French, 8,121 Span- 
iards, 6,735 Italians, 476 English; 48,790 Moslems; 13,010 Jews). 
The Headquarters of the Military Region and of the Civilian 
District of the Shawia (area 12,500 sq. k.; pop. 290,500), is 
situated at the head of a bay between the promontories of Ukashaf, 
on the E. side, and El Hank, on the W. side., on the Atlantic 
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Coast, at the mouth of the small Oued Bu Slmra, half way between 
Tangier and Mogador. 

The town lies nearly flat, at an alt. of from 10 to 25 m., on 
ground sloping gently down towards the sea. The Medina or old 
Arab city, is in the shape of a long quadrilateral, the faces of 
which, practically parallel to the shore, are about 1 k. long, while 
the other two sides are perpendicular to the sea. Encircled by 
walls now being pulled down, it is divided by a labyrinth of 
narrow streets, in which the circulation is most difficult, owing 
to European immigration and the congested traffic. 

The camps established, since 1907, S.-E. of the Arab town, 
and the organisation of columns bound for Rabat and Marrakesh, 
diverted the traffic in that direction, and buildings of all kinds, 
in wood and more lasting materials, were soon erected, the process 
continuing till 1914, according to the needs of the moment. 
Since 1915, under the Prost plan, operations have assumed a 
more methodical character. 

The modern town surrounds the Medina and the harbour, on 
the E., S., and W. The central point is now the Place de France, 
from which wide roads open out in every direction, while close 
by are the large shops, banks, motor-transport companies, etc. 
A large circular boulevard 6 k. long, intesects the roads spread- 
ing fan-wise from the Place de France. The Military Railway 
Station, 2 k. 5 E. of this square, is the nucleus of the important 
Lorraine quarter, with its industrial and commercial establish- 
ments. Beyond, towards Rabat, lies the agglomeration of the 
Roches-Noires. To the W., where the soil is better suited for 
plantations and gardens, many villas have already been built. 

On the whole, the town is a fine colonising achievement and 
a credit to French enterprise and activity. Because of its situation 
at the outltet of the Shawia, on the maritime road connecting 
Europe and Western Africa, and opposite America, Casablanca 
seems to have a great future in store. If there are no antique monu- 
ments, as in other Moroccan towns, the climate is pleasant. The 
temperature, mild in winter (average : 13 to 14° C), quite bearable 
in summer (average : 22 to 24° C), together with the amuse- 
ments afforded, and the number of fine excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, bid fair to make Casablanca a splendid winter resort. 



Stations : — Air Station, at the 
Aviation Camp. — Railway Station : 
Route de Rabat, for all railway 
lines to Rabat, Oued Zem and Mar- 
rakesh; — Chemin de fer du Maroc 
(broad gauge), building E. of the Town. 

Navigation Companies : — C ie Gene- 
rale Transatlantique,Bd du4 e Zouaves; 
C ie de Navigation Paquet, 3 Bd de 
la Gare; C la Trasmediterranea, r.Bu 
Skura; Bland Line (Lamb Brothers), 
r. de la Douane; Royal Mail (C. Rod- 



ney Hooper), 35-39 Route de Me- 
diouna. 

French Railway Agencies : — • 

C le P.-L-M., 3 Bd de la Gare 
C ie d' Orleans, 4 Bd du 4 e Zouaves. 

Syndicat d 'Initiative : — Av. du 
General-d'Amade, opposite the Post 
olfice. 

Economic Office of the Protec- 
torate : • — Av. de la Gare (various 
information supplied Exhibition of 
home Products). 
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Hotels : — Excelsior (PL a C2), 
PL de France (150 R ; elect L, baths, 
gar.); Transatlantique (PL b G2). r. 
du Marabout (comfort; hot. of the C ie 
Transatlantique and Auto-Circuits 
Nord-Africains) ; Majestic (PI. c C2). 
57 r. de Marseille (100 R., baths); 
Central (PI. d C2), r. du Port and 
r. d'Anfa (55 R.; baths; terrace; gar.) ; 
Atlantic (PI. e C2), 4 Bd de la Gare 
(50 R.; baths); Volubilis (PL / C2), 
r. Aviateur-Vedrines; Atlas (PL g C2), 
395 Bd de Lorraine (180 R.; baths; 
gar.); GaZZia (PL h C2), 21 r. Avia- 
teur-Prom (baths; run wat.); 
V Industrie (PL i C2). 84-88 r. de 
l'Industrie (baths; garden); Towing 
(PL / C2), r. de l'Horloge; Lutetia 
(PL k C2), 2 r. Bou Skoura (38 R. ; 
baths ; terrace ; garden ; gar ) ; National 
(PL I C2),r. Nationale (30 R. ; baths) ; 
Moderne (PL m C2),r. Aviateur-Prom ; 
Metropole (PL ?i C2), r. Ouled-Ziane; 
du Palais, 101 r. de Bou Skoi.ra (40 
R.; baths; gar.); Mondial, 109 Bd de 
l'Horloge ; Select, Bd d'Anfa; de la 
Bourse, r. du Marabout; etc. 

Cafes. — Glacier, Excelsior, Majestic, 
Roi de la Biere, PL de France (also 
a Restaurant); Taveme de Fiance 
(Eldorado); de la Poste, r. du Com- 
mandant-Provost; du Commerce, PI 
du Commerce. 

Tea-Room :■ — Gautier, Bd de l'Hor- 
loge. 

Baths : — Bains-douches Munici- 
paux, Bd de la Liberte; Bains du 
Skating, Av. du General-Drude ; Bains 
Maures des Habous, near the Dar 
El Maghzen (entrance : fr. 40; 
dressing room without towel 1 fr. ; 
d° with towels and soap 1 fr. 50, 
Gentlemen : midnight to 3 p. m.; 
ladies 3 to 7 p m.); Bains maures. 
r. de Madrid and r. du Capitaine- 
Herve. — Bains de mer : Duh.au (on 
the beach) and Casino des Roches- 
Noires, at the Roches-Noires. 

Post and Telegraph Offices :— 
Main office, r. de la Liberte and Av. 
du General-d'Amade; Branch Offices, 
r. du Commandant-Provost and near 
the Custom House, Bab El Marsa: 
British Post Office, r. du Consulat- 
d'Angleterre. 

Banks : — Bdnque d'Etat du Ma- 
roc, PI. de France; Banque Algero- 



Tunisienne, 9 and 11 Av. du General- 
Drude; Compagnie Algerienne, at the 
entrance of the r. de l'Horloge; 
Credit Foncier d' Alger ie et de Tunisie, 
5 Av. du General-Drude; Societe 
Generate; Societe Marseillaise de 
Credit, Credit Marocain, 3 Av. du 
General-Drude; Commeiciale du Ma- 
roc; Lyonnaise, 6 Av. du General- 
Drude; British West Africa, 4 Av. 
du General-Drude. 

Cabs : — As far as the Bd Circu- 
laire and the Station, the course, 
1 fr. 75, return 1 fr. 25; beyond those 
limits, 3 fr. and 4 fr. ; the hour 4 50, 
in either section. Higher tariff at 
night, except for the first-mentioned 
section. 

Motor- Car and Motor- Coach Ser- 
vices for the Interior :— These ser- 
vices, which have their offices in 
the PL de France, are run by the 
C ie des Transports el de Tourisme 
au Maroc (c.t m.) and by the Zakar 
firm, who undertake to carry passen- 
gers in any direction at from 2 to 
3 fr. per k., according to the condi- 
tion of the roads, the distance being 
reckoned so as to allow for the 
return journey. The cars ply to and 
from Rabat, Ber Reshid and Settat, 
Marrdkesh, Azemmu and Mazagan, 
Saffi, Mogador, Tangier, Mequinez, 
Fez, Tdza, Ujda and Oran. 

Garages : — Auto-Hall (D r Veyre), 
171 Av. du General-Drude (Ford, 
Berliot, Hudson, Jeffrey, Saxon); 
Agence Industrielle et Automobile, 
r. Bou Skoura (Panhard and Levas- 
sor); Auto-Accessoires, PL de France; 
Gabriel Blat, 1, r. Bou-Skoura and 
r. Ledru-Rollin ; Excelsior (Charlet), 
Bd du 2 e Tirailleurs; Amic, Bd de la 
Liberte (Rochet, Schneider, Over- 
land); Fleury, Av. de la Gare; de 
l'Horloge, behind the Alhambra; des 
Taxi- Autos Marocains, Route de 
Mediouna; Goyon et C ie , PL de France 
(Chenard and Walker); Auto- Office, 
15 Av. du General-d'Amade (Re- 
nault, Unic); Porge et C le , 19 r. de 
la Mediouna (Maxwell, Dodge). 

Booksellers and Stationers : — ■ 
Librairie Fr anco-Marocaine (Fa~ 
rairre), 40 and 42 r. du Commandant- 
Provost; Pensee francaise, Bd de la 
Liberte; Magasins Modernes, PL do 
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France; Avidis, PI. de France, and 
23 r. du General-d'Amade. 

Postcards : — On sale chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the PI. de 
France and the Porte de l'Horloge 

Oriental Specialties : — Pohoomull, 
Chellaram, Bulchand, Kemchand, 
Chanrai, r. du Commandant-Provost, 
near the Tour de l'Horloge (few 
Moroccan articles). 

Entertainments : — Theatre Muni- 
cipal, Av 4 du General-d'Amade; Scala, 
Av. du General-Drude; Cirque Nava, 
PI. Bab Er Rha; Cine-Majestic, PI 
de France; Apollo Cinema Pathe, 
Eden Cinema, Bd de la Gare; Cine- 
Palace; Le Savoy and Abbaye, danc- 
ing halls. 

Societies : — Automobile Club Ma- 
rocain, PI. de France; Societe de 



Geographic du Maroc; Section Maro- 
caine du Club Alpin Francais, Palais 
de la Bourse. 

Syndicat d'Initiative :— Av. du 
General d'Amade, near Post Office 
(information bureau for Travellers). 

Consulates — British, r. du Con- 
'sulat d'Angleterre, 10 to 12, 2 to 4; 
United States of America, A v. du 
General-Moinier ; Belgium, r. Verlet- 
Hanus, 10,30 to 1; Denmark, 41 
Av. du General-Drude, 10 to 12, 
2 to 4; Spain, r. du Consulat-d'Es- 
pagne, 9 to 1 ; Italy, r. Sidi Bou 
Smara; 9 to 12; Sweden and Nether- 
lands. 

Carpets : — long-wool, knot-stitched 
carpets, coarse, aniline died, gen- 
rally unartistic, but now tending 
to improve. 



History. — Documents of the prehistoric age have been found in fairly 
large numbers in the neigbourhood of Casablanca, principally near the Tit 
Mellil spring. — So far, it has not been ascertained whether the foundation 
of the city of Anfa is to be ascribed to the Berbers, the Phoenicians or the 
Romans, nor is it known precisely what its importance was at the beginning 
of the Arab period. Moslem chroniclers mention that the Marinide sovereign 
Abu Yusef captured Anfa in the year 658 of the Hegira (xm c); but that, 
when his dynasty grew weak, the place became independent and constituted a 
small republic of pirates. It. then became flourishing, and active commercial 
transactions took place with Fez, England and Portugal. But the corsairs 
having become over-bold along the European Atlantic coasts and more 
particularly at the mouth of the Tagus, they brought down upon themselves 
the anger of Don Ferdinand, Infante of Portugal, who with a fleet of 50 ves- 
sels and 10,000 men, sacked the town of Anfa and only left it after rasing 
it to the ground (1465). The Portuguese reoccupied Anfa in 1515, built it 
up again and named it Casa Branca; but the incessant incursions of the 
neighbouring tribes, and the havoc caused by an earthquake, induced them 
to leave the place once for all about the middle of the xvni c. 

The town regained some importance with Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah 
(1757-1790), who peopled it with natives from the Haha and from Mequinez, 
endowing it with a Mosque, a Medersa, some baths and a battery. Its name 
was then Dar El Beida, the White House; whence the Spanish Casablanca. 

In 1794 Casablanca became the Residency of the Governor of the Pro- 
vince of the Shawia, who fought for some time against Mulay Sliman. 

At the close of the xvni c. certain Spanish Companies induced the Sultans to 
concede to them the monopoly of the harbourtrade, which they kept till 1830, 
when Mulay Abd Er Rahman declared Casablanca a free port. The transactions 
consisted principally at that time in fleeced wools, olive oil and almonds. 

Under Mulay El Hassan (end of the xix c), the commerce of the port 
took on such an extension that the town assumed the proportions included 
within the walls that are still extant. 

The murder, July 30, 1907, of nine Europeans working at the harbour 
improvements, by a band of Shawia fanatics, and the siege laid to the 
French Consulate, caused the landing, on August 5, of French sailors from 
the Galilee, under trie orders of Ensign Ballande, to guard the French Con- 
sulate. But the town, assailed and plundered by the Berber tribes of the 
neighbourhood, was freed only on August 7, by the landing of a force, 
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3,000 strong, under the orders of General Drude. Casablanca then became 
the base of the troops of Western Morocco, besides being the Headquarters, 
as long as the fighting in the back-country lasted, specially in the Shawia, 
which finally surrendered to General d'Amade on March, 16, 1908. 



7. — Place de Trance or Place de VTiorloge. 

The Place de France, where carriages and motor-vehicles stand, is the start- 
ing point of the following itineraries. 

Near the exit from the native town, at the foot of the Tour 
and the Porte de 
VHorloge, along the 
E., ramparts, at the 
entrance of the most 
importantEuropean 
quarter, the Place 
de France has the 
shape of a rectangle, 
200 m. long and 
40 m. wide. Here, 
till 1913, a market 
was held side by 
side with a pestilen- 
tial sink. Round 
this point are to be 
found the vital or- 
gans of the new 
town; beginning by 
the N. : the Ban- 
que d'fitatdu Maroc, 
in the Neo-Moroc- 
can style, opened in 
1915; the Offices of 
the C lQ de Transport 
et de Tourisme da 
Maroc and the Ban- 
que Algerienne; the 
Hotel Excelsior, a 
huge reinforced con- 
crete building, com- 
pleted in 1918; the 
Offices of the va- 
rious motor- trans- Photo Assoulme. 
port companies; the Casablanca : The old Place de l'Horloge 

"large Caf6s : the 

Roi dela Biere, the Ca)t Glacier, the Majestic, the Credit Fonder 
dAlgerie et de Twusie and lastly, to the S., the Magasins Mo- 
dernes, built m 1913. y 
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The Place de France is linked up with the harbour by the 
Boulevard du 4 e -Zouaves, opened out in 1922 on the site of 
an old line of ramparts. This thoroughfare is bordered, on the 1., 
by a long line of arcades with native stalls, and it is expected 
that large tenement buildings will be erected on the r. 



IT. — The Native Town. 

About one hour on foot (recommended) ; or by carr. or motor. The buildings 
of the old Casablanca are of no particular interest, except for a few old 
doorways of cut and carved stone. 

Off the Place de France, the Porte de FHorloge opens into the 
rue du Commandant-Provost, the main artery of the Medina. 
There is a small square at the entrance, while the Kisaria opens 
out to the r. Farther along, the street is lined with native and 
European shops, and presently the rue du Dar El Makhzen 
branches off to the r. 

In the rue du Dar El Makhzen are the Mont de Piete\ the old Dar El 
Makhzen, now occupied by the local Police Offices; some Moorish baths, 
built in 1916 by the Halm Administration; the Grande Mosquee, built in the 
second half of the xvm c, by order of Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah ; 
the shops that serve as offices to the aduls, or Moslem notaries; an old public 
fountain, built under an arcade; a square, laid out in 1917, in front of the 
Tomb of Sidi Bu Smara : the French and Italian Consulates; and the prison 
for civilians. The rue du Dar El Makhzen leads to the harbour by Bab ElKedim. 

In the rue du Commandant-Provost we come to the Place du Commerce, 
connecting with the Harbour by Bab El Marsa. The thoroughfare is con- 
tinued by the rue de Belgique and the rue de la Marine, leading past the 
Palais de la Residence Generate, the Mosquee Uld El Hamra, one doorway 
of which dates from the year 1204 of the Hegira (end of the xvm c), the 
Place Sidi El Kairuani, in which stand the shrine of the Marabout of that 
name, a market and a modern public fountain. 

The Shrine of Sidi El Kairuani was built at the beginning of the xix c, 
and is dedicated to Sidi Allal El Kairuani, the first patron of the town. This 
holy personage is said to have come from Kairuan towards 1350, about 
the time when Anfa was recaptured by the Marinide Sultan Abu. El Hassan 
Ali, who is buried at Sheila, near Rabat. 

The rue Sour el Djedid (of the new rampart), which is a pro- 
longation of the rue de la Marine, ends at the Jardin Public, 
laid out by the French in 1913. 

We return to the Place de France by the rue da Mazagan, in 
which stand the Esh Shleuh Mosque, the Franco-Arab School 
and the British^ Post Office, and then by the me du Capitaine- 
Ihler, bordered by the Jama Es Suk and numerous Moroccan 
dealers* stalls. The Mellah, or Jewish Quarter, is on the r. of the 
street; we may visit it wholly, or in part, by taking some of the 
side streets. 
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HI. — The Harbour. 

A few minutes' walk. 

The way to the harbour lies along the Boulevard da 4 e -Zouaves 
(see above 1), down to the Boulevard Ballande, leaving to the r. 
the Offices of the C ie Generate Transatlantique, several tenement 
buildings and the Marabout of Sidi Belyut. 

Sidi Belyut has been the patron of Casablanca only since the last century 
when he superseded Sidi El Kairuani (see above, II). The present shrine 
was built about 1861. Legend has it that Sidi Belgut had the power to fasci- 
nate wild beasts and the gift of ubiquity. The water that falls in his shrine 
is said to be possessed of the marvellous property of compelling those that 
have once drunk of it to return to Casablanca. 

The Boulevard Ballande skirts all the harbour buildings : the 
Custom House, in the neo-Moroccan style, with its penthouse 
gateway, and its hall decorated with mosaics, plaster carvings 
and turned and painted wood; the Commandement de la Marine 
(on the 1.); a gate opening off the Medina, Bab El Marsa, with 
an inscription commemorating the defence of the Consulate, 
August 5-7, 1907; the inner harbour, hemmed in between the 
Custom House (E.) and the Maritime Station; the Fish Market, etc. 

The port of Casablanca, was practically non-existent before the French 
occupation. Work was begun in 1907, but it is only since 1914 that a well 
defined plan is being carried out. By now the big mail-boats and phosphate 
ships come alongside.. 

The larger harbour will include : (1) a main outer pier, 1,900 m. long, a 
continuation of that already begun in 1908 at Sur El Jedid, at first perpen- 
dicular to the coast, and then parallel to it. More than 1,500 m. have so far 
been completed, and work is now proceeding at a depth of 16 m : — (2) a 
transverse pier 1,400 m long, jutting out from the above, 300 m. from its 
end, leaving an open space of 250 m., which will form the principal fairway; 
200 m. have been built; the anchorage thus delimitated will be 400 acres in 
area and able to accommodate for the largest ships;— (3) a smaller inner 
harbour, covering an area of 20 acres, with two jetties; with a floating dock 
on one side for small boats, and an anchorage, on the other, for ships draw- 
ing 11 to 12 ft of water.— (4) Quays and wharves, with every modern 
adjunct in the shape of tugs, lighters, cranes, tanks, etc. Work on thelarge W. 
wharf is actually in progress. — By the side of the commercial harbour 
proper, a phosphate harbour has been laid out, linked up direct with the depos- 
its, and provided with the most up-to-date appliances. 

The harbour of Casablanca would appear to have a great future before it. 
From 80 million tons, carried in 422 ships of 160,000 tons burden, in 1915, the 
goods traffic rose in 1922 to close upon 600 million tons. 

TV * — The Modern Town. 

I. South District. — The main thoroughfare is the Avenue 
du General d Amade, running practically N. and S., between 
the Petit Lycee de Gargons and the Theatre, intersecting the 
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Boulevard de la Liberie and lined by the Hotel des Postes et Tele- 
graphes, the Cercle Militaire, the Palais de Justice and the Palais 
de la Subdivision, with public squares and gardens extending 
W. as far as the grounds of the Controle Regional and the Con- 
trole Civil of the Shawia. 

Beyond the point of intersection of the Boulevard du General- 
d'Amade, with the Boulevard des Nouvelles-Casernes, on the r., 
and the rue Mers Es Sultan, on the 1., we pass huge barracks, on 
the r., bordered by a vast park, containing a Stadium, ornamental 
sheets of water and public walks. 

In this park stands the Foucauld Memorial, with an inscription 
commemorating that great explorer of Morocco in 1883-1884. 

Beyond the Sheriff ian Mills, on the r., the Boulevard d'Amade 
is met by the rue des Ouled Harriz, at its point of intersection 
with the Boulevard Circulaire, after which it is continued by the 
Route de Bou Skoura, with the Fort Ihler on the 1., the future site 
of the hospitals. 

II. East District. — The main thoroughfares are, from S. to N : 

(1) The rus du General-Drude, lined by important business 
premises and continued by the rue Lafayette, which, beyond the 
Boulevard Circulaire, strikes the Boulevard de Lorraine. ■ — On 
the r., there branch off in succession : the Route de Mediouna, 
which skirts the Sultan's Palace and the New Native Town, and 
the Route des Ouled Ziane, leading to the Quartier de la Gironde. 

(2) The Boulevard de la Gare, lying due E. and lined with 
important buildings, notably the Bourse de Commerce, the Office 
EconomiquA, and a huge covered Market. 

(3) The rue de I'Horloge, continued by the rue de Tours, 
leading to the|boulevard Circulaire and the Military Railway 
Station. 

(4) The Route de Rabat, opening off the Boulevard du 
4 e -Zouaves, opp. the shrine of Sidi Belyut (p. 86), and which, 
beyond the (0 k. 6) Cimetiere de Sidi Belyut (on the r.), in. which, 
the French troops landed in 1907, under General Drude, and 
(0 k. 8) a small cemetery (on the 1.), where the French soldiers 
killed during the first few days of the occupation lie buried, 
passes within sight of the (2 k. 6) Casino de la Plage (N.), the 
Brasseries Marocaines and a modern Slaughter-house (S.). 

Beyond this point extends the (4 k.) Quartier des Roches-Noires, laid out 
in 1913, in which a church and an electric power station are being built., 

(5) The (projected) Boulevard Front-de-Mer E., intended 
to lead to the future main quays of the harbour and to the sands 
of Casablanca. 

III. West District. — Two main arteries open out at the 
S.-W. corner of the Place de France : 

(1) The Boulevard d'Anfa, the nearer part of which is begin- 
ning to be lined with large buildings, beyond" which it traverses 
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a cluster of houses erected in the early days of the occupation. 
Close to this point, the rue da Capitaine-Herve branches off along 
the Park, (see above, I), while farther on lies the important Quartier 
du Madaif, containing a number of workmen's dwellings. ■ — 
Beyond its point of intersection with the Boulevard Mulay Yiisef, 
the Boulevard d'Anfa is bordered by the numerous and unpre- 
tentious villas of the Quartier Racine. ■ — At a short distance to 
he N., are the Aviation Ground and Aeroplace Latecoere. 

(2) The Boulevard du 2 e -Ti rail leu rs, which skirts the W. 
'rampart of the Medina. At N° 43, in the Fonduk Bashko (1.) 
is held, every Monday and Friday morning, the " marche aux 
puces " (rag and bone market), while jewels and all manner of 
Moroccan goods are sold daily by native auctioneers. 

Farther along, we come to a gate in the rampart, Bab Marra- 
kesh, opposite the always very animated square of the same name. 

Here are to be seen daily, surrounded by crowds of onlookers : story-tellers, 
mountebanks, musicians, dancers, vendors of cakes and aromatic plants. 
— S of the square lies a suk, where the natives provide themselves with 
meat, vegetables, fruit, spices, stuffs, clothes and carpets. — On the W. 
side, higgledy-piggledy in a fonduk, are stalled camels, horses, donkeys, 
and mules, by the side of which cobblers and shearers of knot-stitched carpets 
ply their several trades. — Finally, N.-W. of the square, we observe the 
minaret and mosque of El Haj Bu Azza, built in 1916, and called after its 
founder. — The rue Krantz leads to the Jewish Cemetery (n° 124, 1 ), with 
numbers of flat red tombstones, bearing inscriptions in the Hebrew tongue, 
and sometimes painted blue, or white. 

Beyond Bab Marrakesh, the Boulevard du 2 e Tirailleurs keeps 
on along the ramparts till it meets the Boulevard Front-de-Mer O., 
near the Jardin Public of the Medina (p. 84) and the harbour 
building yards (p. 86). 

The Boulevard de Sour El Jedid, on the 1., leads to the Civil 
and Military Hospitals and the Arsenal, ending at the Boulevard 
Front-de-Mer, not far from the Wireless Telegraph Station. 



Environs of Casablanca 

The immediate environs of Casablanca are practically devoid of interest 
from the point of view of scenery, the flat and monotonous Shawia plain 
stretching away in every direction. The two following excursions are about 
the only ones to be recommended. 

1. El Hank and the Upper Anfa (by road, 4 k W. ; motor-car service, 1 fr.). 
We may proceed either by way of the harbour (p. SO), or by the West Dis- 
trict (above, III). 

2 k. 8. European Cemetery; War Memorial. 

4 k. El Hank Lighthouse, on the rocky promontory of that name (02 m. 
above the level of the sea; revolving light, range 00 m.). — Leper hospital 
on the bluff. 

5 k. Anfa (cafe-rest.), on a mound, with a convalescent home for officers, 
standing in its own grounds; extensive view over the seaboard, the town 
of Casablanca and the Shawia. 
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2. Sidi Abd Er Rahman (by road, 13 k. W. ; 4 h. there and back by carr.). 

5 k. 10. Anfa, as above. — Beyond Anfa, the road (well kept) proceeds along 
the shore. After a line of reefs, a fine long sandy beach is hidden from view 
by a succession of sandhills. 

13 k. Sidi Abd Er Rahman, a sanctuary perched on a reef that can only 
be reached at low tide. The surf-beaten rock is itself held as sacred. There 
are a few tombs round the sanctuary, of pilgrims who died in the course of 
their pious visit. 

Beyond Sidi Abd Er Rahman, the road describes a bend inland, past an did 
ruined kasba, and joins the Mazagan road, by which we return to CasablancaY 
From Casablanca to Tangier, by steamer, p. 70. 



From Casablanca to Rabat. 

A. — - By Rail. 

88 k. N.; military railway; in 5 h. by passenger train, in 3 h. by the auto- 
motrices (3 serv. daily). 

, Soon after leaving the station, the line intersects the road to 
Rabat and proceeds, parallel to the seashore, across a plain 
dotted with farms. 

10 k. 2. Z'enattas, a railway station. The monotonous treeless 
plain of the Shawia stretches away to the r. 

23 k. Fedala (Hot. : Martinez; good cooking) a station near an 
old kasba (old Portuguese castle), in the midst of well-cultivated 
fields on the territory of the Zenatta, and 1,800 m. distant from 
the village (325 inhab.) and the well-appointed harbour, one of 
the safest along the Atlantic coast. 

Beyond the station, the line draws nearer to the seashore, and 
crosses the Pont Blondin, oVer the Oued Nefifikh. The cultivated 
lands are followed by a zone of pastures, thickly strewn with 
dwarf palms and asphodels. 

33 k. 5. Mansuria, a wayside station. 

The Kasba on the r. was founded in the xn c. by Sultan Yaktib El Mansur, 
as a shelter for travellers and pilgrims. It has been in ruins ever since the xiv c. 

A few lentiscus bushes appear, but are soon succeeded by corn- 
fields. — 45 k. David. — 48 k. 8. Bu Znika, a railway-station (buffet) 
and small European centre on the 1. of the line. 

52 k. 8. Oued Sherrat. — A little farther along, we observe, on 
the r., the suspension bridge built in 1917 to carry the road from 
Casablanca to Rabat. — 60 k. Skrirat, near an old kasba. 

65 k. Oued Ykem, which we cross on a wooden bridge. We 
descry the sea in the W. — 75 k. Temara : the village lies 2 k. 
farther W., commanded by its minaret (p. 91). 

82 k. The line crosses an old aqueduct, then skirts the road. 
We observe the Hassan Tower in front of us, and on the 1. the 
Gamp Gamier. After a downward slope, we cross an outer wall 
and reach a second line of ramparts enclosing the Arab town. 

88 k. Rabat (p. 148). 
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B. — By Road. 

93 k.; good main road N° 6, entirely built and fairly level; 2 motor 
coach services daily, fare 30 fr., in 2 h. 30; daily motor omnibus service, 

30 and 15 fr., in 3 h.; motor cars for hire, 100 fr. ; apply Place de France. 

The road proceeds past the Quartier des Roches-Noires (p. 88), 
leaves to the 1. a lime and cement works, and runs through a 
plain dotted with orchards and farms. — Beyond these, at the 
foot of a sacred tree in a stony patch, stands the shrine of Sidi 
El Berniissi. 

18 k. Ain Haruda. On the 1. we descry Fedala (p. 90), on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

22 k. Bridge, with 3 arches, spanning the Oued Malah. Sharp 
turns both before and after the bridge. 

At the 30th k. branches off, on the 1., a track to (5 k.) Fedala (p. 90). 

31 k. After a dangerous turn, we pass a further bridge over 
the Oued Nefifikh. 

At the 33rd k. a track to (30 k ) Bulhaut (see below) branches off on the r. 

The road proceeds on the level, across a region of dwarf palms, 
soon followed by brushwood. — 39 k. El Gurma, a ranger's 
lodge, by the side of a Oued, which we cross by a culvert. 

At the 50th k., there branch off; a, on the 1., a track to Bii Znika (p. 90); 
b, on the r., a track to (22 k.) Bulhaut (administrative centre), via (14 k.) Ain 
Aitoli, aspring,and the forest of the Zaers. 

The country begins to be better cultivated and more inhabited. 

57 k. Suspension bridge over the Oued Sherrak, then gentle 
declivity, several k. long. 

69 k. We cross the Oued Ykem on a stone bridge. — 79 k. Fine 
cultivated lands. 

80 k. Temara (inn), an old kasba with bastions and battle- 
ments, surrounding a mosque with a minaret. Part of the buildings 
within the enclosure have been laid out to house the Sheriff ian 
Remount and Stud Service, created in 1912. The kasba is sur- 
rounded by paddocks with numbers of Syrian, Anglo-Barb and 
thoroughbred stallions and a few mares from the Jumenterie 
de Tiaret (Oran Department). 

Beyond this point the road soon joins the military railway 
line, along which it now keeps as far as Rabat. 

93 k. Rabat (p. 148). 



C. — By the Old Track. 

91k. N.-E ; somewhat rough track, but available for motor vehicles. 

The track skirts the railway line. — • 6 k. Shrine of Sidi Abd 
El Haj. - — 17 k. Sidi Ahmed Bu Lanuar, shrine and farms, in 
the midst of cultivated lands. — 22 k. Stone bridge over the 
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Oued Mala. — 26 k. 5, Feclala (see above, A). — 29 k. 5. Pont 
Blondin, a wooden bridge over the Oued Nefifikh. — 35 k. 5. 
Kasba Mansiiria (p. 90). — 49 k. 5. Bu Znika (p. 90). — 50 k. 5. 
We cross the Oued Bu Znika and presently the Oued Sherrat, 
by the railway bridge (p. 90). — 60 k. 5. Skrirat. — 68 k. Bridge 
over the Oued Ykem, serving also for the railway. — 77 k. Temara 
(see above, B). — 91 k. Rabat (p. 149). 



From Casablanca to Mazagan. 

A. — By Road. 

96 k.; main road N° 8, entirely built; 2 motor-coach services daily; 30 fr., 
in 2 h.; apply Place de France. 

We leave the town by the Avenue du General-Moinier and the 
Boulevard d'Anfa, and drive through a monotonous country, 
level at first, then slightly undulating, and of average fruitfulness, 
in which Indian corn is the staple product. 

5 k. Amieux Farm, on the 1. — 6 k. Aviation Camp on the r. — 
16 k. Ranger's lodge of Sidi Bu Zian. — 43 k. Shrine of Sidi A'issa. 
— ■ Halte de Saint-Hubert (Restaurant Blanc). — 50 k. Ranger's 
lodge and nursery garden in low-lying ground, on the 1. — 
63 k. Shrine of Sidi Kennun. — 69 k. Ruins on the r., and 
shrine. 

78 k. Sidi AM (Rest. Blanc), at 1 k. from the r. bank of the Urn 
Er Rebia, an extension of Azemmur (see below), comprises several 
clusters of houses : E. of the road are the Administrative Services 
of the Shttika, Shiadma and Hauzia tribes and the training camp 
for native non-commissioned officers of the Moroccan troops; 
W. of the road the El Aiashi Keshla (barracks), by the shrine 
of Sidi Hamida and the Bar Ben Mina, in a clump of greenery. 

Very fine *view of Azemmur, with its northern line of ramparts 
reflected in the reddish waters of the Oued Er Rebia. 

79 k. Ferry over the Um Er Rebia, beyond which the road 
skirts the custom-house and climbs a steepish hill before reaching 
Azemmur. 

80 k. Azemmur (Hot. : Frangais), an important native centre 
of picturesque appearance with 14,037 inhab. (746 Jews), lies 
on the 1. bank of the Um Er Rebia, 2 k. from its mouth, but 
cut off from the Atlantic by the bar of the river; markets on 
Tues. and Fri. 

Beyond Azemmur, we pass between large gardens and orchards 
surrounded by cactus hedges, then travel across an undulating 
region of cultivated lands. — 94 k. Remount Depdt of the Moroccan 
studs, and then, on the 1., beyond some market gardens, we descry 
the white shrine of Sidi Miissa (p. 105). — • We skirt the sands of 
Mazagan, then the harbour, and join the road from Marrakesh 
before entering the town. 

96 k. Mazagan (p. 101). 
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B. — By the Coast Track. 

91k.; track available for motor vehicles, though the going is rather difficult 
m certain sandy places. 

We leave the town by the Boulevard d'Anfa and enter upon 
a fairly well-cultivated and inhabited plain. —7 k. European 
farm, and 1 k. to the r., shrine of Sidi Abd Er Rahman (p. 90) — 




Photo Felix. 



Azemmur and the Oued Um Er Rebia. 



19 k. Ravine of the Oued Merzeg, which is easily crossed by a 
ford. — 29 k. Dar XJld A'isha, a caravansary. 

30 k. Dar Ben Abid, the residence of the Sheik of the Sualem, 
a section of the Uled Zian. — 35 k. Sidi Tami, on the 1. — 41 k. 
Bir Retina, custom-house on the boundary between the Sualem 
and the Shiadma tribes. — 46 k. We cross the Oued Hauira, 
though not without difficulty. — 47 k. Shrine of Sidi Abd El Aziz, 
in an olive grove on the 1. 

51 k. Dar XJld El Haj Kasem, the residence of the former Gaid, 
fitted up as a caravansary. — 56 k. 5. Sidi Ghanem, on the 1. — 
62 k. Zauia of the Maashets, on the boundary between the Shiadma 
and Shtuka tribes. — 65 k. On the r., residence of the retinue 
of the Caid of the Shtukas. — 70 k. Shrine of Sidi Bu Beker, a 
former military camp now given up. 
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76 k. Sidi Ali (p. 92) where the track joins the road from 
Casablanca. 

94 k. Mazagan (p. 101). 



C. — By Steamer. 

For the relations with France see Approaches, p. 55 to 58. 

The seacoast, which is generally low, is alternately sandy and 
rocky. We descry in succession : the promontory of El Hank 
(p. 89), the rocky point on which is built the Shrine of Sidi Abd 
Er Rahman (p. 90) and, somewhat farther along, Azemmur 
(p. 92), at the mouth of the Um Er Rebia and the Lighthouse 
of Sidi Msba (p. 105), overlooking a white stretch of sandhills. 
Lastly we steam into the bay and make the harbour of Mazagan 
(p. 101). 

From Casablanca to Mar rakes h. 

A. — By Road. 

238 k ; good main road N° 7, devoid of steep gradients. — -Motor service 
daily, leaving at 7 a. m. ; apply Place de France. Service of the Auto- 
Circuits Nord-Africains, each way; apply at the C le Transatlantique's 
Offices, Bd du 4 e Zouaves. 

We leave Casablanca by the rue du General-Drude and the 
Route de la Mediouna, subsequently crossing the Arab market 
and the military railway. 

2 k. Sultan's Palace, 200 m. to the r. of the road. 

2 k. 5. On the 1., extensive nursery gardens of the Societe 
d'Horticulture. — 4 k. 3. Large daia (swamp) on the 1. ; the rocky 
subsoil is very apparent. 

11 k. 5. Dar Sidi Bu Shaib. — 13 k. Road-mender's cottage 
of Ain Halluf . From the top of a rise, w r e overlook the boundless 
plain of the Shawia. 

18 k. 8. On the r., memorial of the Spahi Jellul, who fell in the 
encounter of Jan. 1, 1908. Wireless station. 

19 k. Mediuna (inns) a small cluster of European houses and 
native shanties near a duar (encampment of tents). 

The Kasha, built in the xvm c. by the Gaid of the Mediuna tribe, was 
sacked in 1797 by the troops of Miilay Sliman, when all that remained stand- 
ing was the battlemented outer wall and an inner dividing wall. — Close 
by, Shrine of Sidi Ahmed Ben Lahsen, in the garden of which is a native 
infirmary. 

The road bends due S., across a fertile, but treeless expanse; 
mainly under corn. 

22 k. Boundary between the Mediuna and the Uled Zian 
tribes. — 26 k. 5. Fine French farm, 2 k. away, on the r. — 29 k. 5 
Duars with gardens, fig groves and wells, close at hand. — 38 k. 
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We cross ovex* from the territory of the Uled Zian to that of the 
Uled Hariz. — 34 k. Cluster of houses, tents and gardens. — 40 k. 
Shrine at the point of junction with the track coming down 
from Casablanca, via Bu Skura, then railway level crossing. 

41 k. Ber Reshid (Station Buffet, 12 R. and meals at a fixed 
tariff; several plain inns), the headquarters of an area of 
300,000 acres under civilian control, is situated at an alt. of 
233 m., in the centre of an important corn-bearing region, on the 
territory of the Uled Hariz. 

The Kasba, as well as the Mosque and the rest of the inner buil- 
dings, date from last century; it was partly destroyed during the 
disorders that preceded the entrance of the French, Jan. 13-19, 1908, 
but has been repaired since and fitted up for the use of the troops. 

A great mussem takes place every year, W. of the road, at the time of 
the Aid El Kebir (Festival of the Sheep). It is held in commemoration of 
Sidi Ameur Ben Lahsen, whose shrine we observe, together with two others, 
to the E. of the station. 

Beyond Ber Reshid, the road traverses a zone of plentiful 
farms. The Europeans occupy the farmhouses, while the 
natives live in clusters of huts surrounded by walls or artificial 
hedges. Wells from 16 to 50 m. deep supply the inhabitants 
with drinking water. — 56 k. 7. Road-mender's cottage and 
junction, on the 1., with the track from Boucheron to Settat. 

71 k. Settat (Hot., plain : de France; du Commerce; de Pro- 
vence), a town of 5,600 inhab. (400 Europeans, 1,000 Jews), 
is situated at an alt. of 370 m., on the territory of the Mzamza 
tribe, at the confluence of three streams; Am Beida, A'in Nezagh, 
and Ai'n Ali Mumen, which combine with the spring of Settat 
to form the Oued Bu Mussa. 

The headquarters of the Controle civil de Chaouia S., Settat is the cenlre 
of a very important agricultural region; weekly market on Sat. and Sun. 

Beyond Settat we climb a low plateau. — 75 k. Track leading 
to the (4 k.) penitentiary of Ali Mumen. 

81 k. Sidi Barka, group of tents. A road-mender's cottage 
lies a few k. farther on. 

94 k. Khemisset (canteen), well among some olive groves, 
adjoining the native huts of the Uled Bu Ziri. 

On the r., a track leads to (17 k. N.) Uled Said, a military post and head- 
quarters of a Controle Civil over 500,000 acres, at an alt, of 230 m. — Remains 
of the so-called Kasba El A'iashi, built in 1870 by Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd 
Er Rahman, and destroyed in 1903 : patio with white marble columns, shrine, 
silos and a watch-tower. 

100 k. 6. Road-mender's cottage of Sidi Mohammed Rahah 
In front, we descry a distant screen of mountains, while the road 
dips down into reddish and uncultivated land. 

117 k. Meshra Ben Abbu (Hot. plain : Petit, 6 R., garage; 
du Progres, 14 beds), a military post and small European centre, 
grouped round a Post and Telegraph Office, and a wireless station, 
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enclosed in a redoubt; stock-raising country. The village is on 
the r. bank of the Um Er Rebia, hemmed in narrowly between 
gypsous hills. 

We cross the stream by a suspension bridge, 90 m. long and 
5 m. wide (toll), and ascend a hill beyond which we pass over 
the ill-cultivated lands of the Rehamna. — 129 k. 5. Sidi Abd 
Allah. — 141 k. Suk El Arba (Wednesday market) of the Skhur; 
many clusters of tents in the vicinity; a few palm-trees raise their 
heads above a neighbouring vale. 

A good road, 35 k. long, leads from this point to Caid Tiinsi (p. 97). 

We keep on up the plateau (alt. 500 m.) — 151 k. Shrine of 
Sidi Omar Bel Haj\ commanding the whole district. — 157 k. Sidi 
El Maati, numerous tents of the Uled As sun. 

169 k. 5. Ben Guerir (cafes), at the point of junction of the 
railway and the road, a fortified redoubt. On the 1., 1 k. away, 
we descry 5 white kubbas (shrines). 

We proceed along a level road, in a stony country, with here 
and there a cultivated patch. — 185 k. 5. Nzalet El Aden; well, 
80 m. deep; tents of the El Marghin. 

207 k. 5. Sidi BU Othman, shrines, blockhaus and hutments, 
among old wild jujube-trees. 

Sidi Bu Othman was the scene, on Sept 2, 1912, of a sharp fight, in which 
the French troops, under Colonel Mangin, routed the mehallas of El Hiba, 
entering Marrakesh 5 days later. 

Trie Jebilet (little hills) appear in the W. We cross lliem by a 
pass between entirely denuded heights. 

220 k. Sidi Ahmed Bel Khud. On the downward slope, we obtain 
a view over the broad plain of the Hauz (p. 143), at the far end 
of which appear the palm groves and ramparts of Marrakesh, 
with the lofty screen of the Atlas range in the background. 

232 k. 5. Bridge over the Oued Tensift. 

This bridge, 350 m. long and 5 m. wide, supported by 24 arches, was built 
in rough masonry, ca 1170, under the Almohade Abii Yakub Yiisef with the 
help of renegade Spanish labour. 

The road now enters the palm groves, leaving on the r. Mount 
Gueliz (p. 142), at the foot of which is built the new town. 
238 k. Marrakesh (p. 127). 



B — By Rail. 

280 k.; military railway; 8 h. by aulomotiice, 20 h. by train. Motor-car 
transport is quicker and costs no more. 

The line passes (3 k. 5) the Camps and (9 k.) the Aviation Ground. 
— 11 k. 2. Uled Haddu. 

21 k. 2. Bu Skura, a former military post at an alt. of 134 m., 
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on the banks of the Oued of the same name. — 32 k. 1. Nuasser, 
market on Thursdays. 

43 k. 2. Ber Reshid (p. 94). — On the 1. branches off a line 
to Ben Ahmed and Oued Zem. — 53 k. 4. El Mekki. — 63 k. El 
Fatima. 

73 k. 6. Sidi Mohammed, at an alt. of 233 m. The country 
becomes more hilly and the line gradually makes its way down 
into the valley of the Um Er Rebia. 

83 k. 6. Sidi Ali (Buffet). — 93 k. 3. Sidi Abd Allah.— 103 k. 5. 
Oued Bers. — 113 k. 7. El Abid. 

122 k. 2. Bu Lauan, on the r. bank of the Um Er Rebbia 
which we cross. _ 

124 k. Bu Lauan, the " Fort of Succour on the 1. bank, at 
an alt. of 109 m., in an open uncultivated region. 

A picturesque kasba, an old Imperial stage shelter, crowns a precipitous 
rock at the narrowest point of a bend of the Um Er Rebia, amid wild scenery. 
The rectangular outer wall, flanked by seven bastions, faces S.-S.-W. The 
pediment of the main gateway bears an inscription recording the fact that 
the Kasba was built by Mulay Ismail, in the year 1122 of the Hegira (1704). 
Within the wall are the ruins of the old residence of that famous sovereign : 
a square tower, 10 to 12 m. high; and a mosque, on the 1 , the naves of which 
are supported by 18 columns, together with the shrine and tomb of Sidi 
Mansura. — Under the rocky spur on which the Kasba is built are hewn 
out two deep underground halls, formerly used as silos. 

The line climbs the N. slopes of the valley, ascending, within 
a distance of 11 k. only, to a height of 140 m. — 131 k. Dar 
Kaddiir. 

136 k. Caid Mussa, at an alt. of 248 m. — 136 k. Dar Fkih. 

153 k. Caid Tunsi (alt. 254 m.), a cluster of old houses, among 
white shrines, in an olive grove. — 178 k. Vied Mansur. 

210 k. Ben Guerir (p. 96). — From this point onwards, see 
above, A. 

280 k. Marrakesh (p. 127). 



From Casablanca to Kasba Tadla. 
A. — By Road. 

203 k. S.-E.; good main road, N° 7, as far as Ber Reshid, N° 13, for the rest 
of the way; metalled as far as Kasba Tadla. Regular motor-car service; 
private motor-car, 5 to 600 fr., apply Place de France. 

41 k. from Casablanca to Ber Reshid, pp. 93-94. 

Beyond Ber Reshid we follow the road to Marrakesh for 1 k. 
more, after which we branch off to the 1. 

63 k. Sidi El Aidi, on the bank of the Oued Ahmeur, on the 
boundary line between the Hariz and Mzal tribes. The sheik's 
village and zaiiia are distant 2 k. 5 from the slation. — We follow 
the valley of the Oued El Ahmeur, keeping near the railway line. 

82 k. Ben Ahmed (Buffet, price of meals fixed by tariff; 
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Hot. : de France), an agricultural centre founded in April 1908, 
and of growing importance. A kasba commands the village to the N. 

On leaving Ben Ahmed, interesting view to the N.-E. over 
the hills of the Laer tribe. 

To be noted, on the plateau, are the sokhrats, or rocky masses 
due to the outcropping of the country rock through the limestone 
crust. — 91 k. Kasba Uld Hajaj. Uncultivated land. 

103 k. Melgu, a caravansary in the ruins of a kasba. — 117 k. 
Dar Uld Ahmed El Hamri. — 119 k. Sidi Abd El Khalek. Undu- 
lating country. 

122 k. ;Uled Abdun, a cluster of native villages, surrounded 
by Barbary fig-trees. — 154 k. 2. Village of the Beni Smir, near 
the shrine of Abd El Aziz. Fine view over the Grand Atlas, when 
the weather is clear. We wind our way down into the basin 
of the Oued Zem. 

158 k. Oued Zem (Hot. : Atlas, Moderne, both plain), a milit- 
ary post at an alt. of 800 m., and growing village with a pop. of 
1,900 Moslems and 295 Europeans. Below the village many fig-tree 
plantations, among which are the camps. Market on Wed. and 
Sun. The region lying S.-S.-W. is rich in phosphates. 

The well-built road crosses a hilly, stony and desolate plateau, 
shut off in the S. by the Atlas range. — 165 k. We cross the Oued 
Tashraf and (173 k. 3) the Oued Bu Guerrun. 

178 k. Bujad (alt. 720 m.), an important religious centre and 
a small picturesque town of 7,817 inhab. (61 Europeans, 725 
Jews), the only one of any importance in the Tadla. Intending 
visitors are required to procure a permit and a guide from the 
Head of the Bureau des Renseignements, opp. the Suk. 

At a distance of 500 m. before reaching the town, we observe the camp, laid 
out on a hill by the side of the tombs of the early religious chieftains of Bujad . 

In the Medina, E. and S. of the Suk, are two Mosques, and 
three shrines dedicated to Sidi Salah (wooden penthouse), Sidi 
El Maati and Sidi El Arbi. 

Extensive gardens (olives and cactus trees) extend S. of Bujad. 
181 k. 5. Oued Takhasriet. — 191 k. Oued Sriru. — 199 k. 4. 
Oued Sriru and Oued Kaikat, enclosed belween steep banks. 

203 k. Kasha Tadla (p. 100). 



B. — By Rail and Road. 

176 k. 5, by the military railway, ar far as Oued Zem. in 8 h by auto mo trice. 
53 fr. 20; in a day and a half, by train, 53 fr. 20 and 26 fr. 60. — 45 k. by 
a good road for the rest of the trip. — Motor facilities being somewhat 
deficient at Oued Zem, it is preferable to have recourse to motor 
transport from Casablanca itself. 

43 k. 2 from Casablanca to Ber Reshid p. 97. — The line 
proceeds S.-E. through a very ferlile and well cultivated plain, 
— 48 k. 6. Sidi Mostefa. — 59 k. 8. Dar Ben Hadia. 
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69 k. Sidi El A'idi (p. 97). The line winds its away up along 
the Oued El Hamra, in hilly country. — 77 k. 8. Ain El Beida. — 
83 k. 4. Ain Fritis. — 88 k. 6. Caid Lahsen. 

91 k. 8 Ben Ahmed (p. 97). — 106 k. Sidi Shmitti. — 116 k. 7. 
Melgu (p. 98).— 125 k. 4. El Mungar. 

136 k. 6. Uled Abdun (p. 98). — 150 k. 2. Bir Bettdn. 

176 k. 5. Oued Zem (p. 98); a military post and the village 
lie 600 m. W. of the station. 

From Oued Zem to Kasba Tadla, by road, p. 98. 

221 k. Kasba Tadla (plain hot. -rest.), a native centre and an 
important military post at an alt of 500 m., on the r. bank of 
the Um Er Rebia, the headquarters of the Tadla-Zaian territory 
(218,000 inhab.). 

History. — ■ The Kasba Tadla {tadla = sheaf of corn in the Berber idiom) 
was founded at the end of the xvn c. by Miilay Ismail, to hold a garrison of 
3,000 negroes for the purpose of mastering the country The so-called Portu- 
guese bridge dates from the same period; it was used by the 25,000 horse and 
foot with whom the above-mentioned Sultan pacified the valley of the Oued El 
Abid, hemmed in between the High and the Middle Atlas, more than 50 k. 
farther S. as the crow flies The fort was occupied by the French in May 1913. 

As we enter the town, we leave on the 1. the Msalla, or public 
place of prayer, the JV. Camp, at the entrance of which are the 
quarters of the European inn-keepers and traders, and a large 
public square, with the Bureaux des Renseignements on the E. 
We thus reach the * kasba, one of the finest in Morocco by the 
severe stateliness of its architecture, the beauty of its ochre- 
tinted outer wall, and the grandeur of its site. 

This citadel, first described by De Foucauld, comprises : a, a 
battlemented outer wall, with bastions at short intervals, which 
is from 10 to 12 m. high on the side of the river, where it is built 
on the edge of precipitous cliffs ; b, an inner wall, separated from 
the above by a sentry path and open spaces of varying extent. 
Within this wall we observe, in the E., a mosque, surmounted 
by a minaret, the sides of which are decorated with a curvilineal 
pattern, and the old Dar El Maghzen (now used as offices by the 
Staff and the Commissariat) with a rectangular inner courtyard 
(patio) surrounded by galleries and business premises. In the W. 
stands a second Mosque (now the Infirmary), of more simple design. 

Above the Kasba is the native village, and below, the shrine 
of Sidi Ahmed Ben Ali; opposite is an old ruined village, partly 
restored, and in which markets are held. The road serving this 
village leads to a large and magnificent stone *bridge, 150 m. long 
and with 10 unequal arches, spanning the Um Er Rebia, which 
at this point flows swiftly, at an alt. of 460 m., its breadth being 
from 30 to 40 m. The water is a reddish colour, like the adjoining 
land, and the walls of the Kasba itself. At the far end of the 
bridge (admirable *view), a track on the r. leads to Beni Mellal, 
and one on the ]., lo [he S. Camp, on a height overlooking the 1. 
bank of the river, the citadel and the Oued" 
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Photo Moii. Hist. 

Mnzngan : The Cistern. 



For connections with Franco; See, pp. 55-57. 

Timetable. — A few hours are enough lo visit Mazagan; the interest 
is limited to the old Citadel. The short itineraries given below start from the 
PL du Marche. Tourists who have more time on their hands may drive 
or motor in the immediate neighbourhood. See p. 105. 

MAZAGAN (in Arabic FA Jedida), pop. 21,495, of which 
16,861 are Moslems, 849 French, 271 Spaniards, 495 Italians, 
160 English, 3,100 Jews; headquarters of the Controle Civil 
of the Dukkala (263,034 strong)., is situated at 12° 5 long. E. and 
36° 95 lat. N., on the Atlantic, in a splendid bay, rocky at its 
extremities, sandy in the middle, and not far S. of the mouth 
of the Um Er Rebia. 

The walls, the gates bearing the escutcheons of the Kings of 
Portugal, the old stronghold, the small harbour and the huge 
cistern over which the greater part of the town is built, all recall 
the Portuguese origin of Mazagan. 

In expectation of the establishment of a European centre, 
the native town has been modified to such a degree, that immi- 
grants can now settle there quite comfortably. A new plan, with 
a radius of 2 k. 5, will permit of the expansion of activities now 
confined to special quarters, round and close to the harbour, 
a central point at which all the public and private Offices are 
concentrated. 
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The residential district lies S. W. of the Medina, on rising 
ground overlooking the town and the harbour. There will be 
two business quarters; one N. of the native town, upon a small 
promontory that protects the roadstead from the S. W. winds, 
the other to the E., towards Casablanca. 

European Industry is already represented by a few factories; 
a flour-mill, a vegetable fibre works, a steam saw-mill, an ice 
factory, cement works, etc. — The local trade, already important, 
consists in the exchange of agricultural produce from the Dukkala 
country, e. g. the exportation of eggs. 

The sands are beautiful. The climate of Mazagan is mild : 
28° to 30° G in summer, 16° to 18° G. in winter. Mazagan has all 
the makings of a much frequented summer and winter resort. 



Shipping Companies : — C le de Navi- 
gation Paquet (Morteo), r. du Capi- 
taine-Heric-Spinney; C le Generate 
Transatlantique (Moroccan G°), Av. de 
Sidi Moussa; Bland Line (Pons), r. 
Chiaroni; Royal Mail (Pitto), behind 
the Credit Foncier; Power and Lloyd 
(Netto and Sons), PL Brudo. 

Hotels : — Grand-Hotel de France 
(PI aB3),r delaPoste(15 B..); Atlan- 
tis (PI. b B3), Bd Charles Roux; 
Central (PI. c B3), r. Francois (20 R.) ; 
Mazagan-Hotel (PL d, 3), Route de 
Safi 

Cafe- Restaurant : — Paris-Cinema 
(Negre), Av. de Marrakech, near 
the P. 0. 

Banks : — Banque d'Etat du Maroc, 
Route de Marrakech; C le Algerienne, 
r. de la Poste; Credit Foncier d'Algerie 
et de Tunisie, Route de Marrakech; 
of West Africa, PL Brudo. 



Cabs : — Stands : PL de la Douane, 
PL Brudo and PL des Sortiers! 
— In town : the course, 1 fr. 50; 
outside the town; the hour 4 fr. : 
1/2 day, there and back, 20 fr. per 
head; the whole day, there and back, 
35 fr. 

Horses and Mules for Hire : — ■ 

10 and 20 fr. per day (inquire at hotels). 

Motor Services : — C le Generate de 
Transports et de Tourisme, Bd Charles- 
Roux; — 2 daily services to Azemmur 
and to Casablanca to Saf ji, to Moga- 
dor and to Marrdkesh. 

Bookseller and Stationer : — Lau- 
rent, PL Brudo. 

Photographers : — Clark, Cite Ben 
Driss; Baysse Bernard, PL Brudo. 

Consulates : — British, r. du Capi- 
taine-Heric-Spinney ; Belgian, Span- 
ish (Mellah); Dutch; Italian; Nor- 
wegian; Portuguese. 



History. — Mazagan was built on the site of Portus Rutulio, located 
by Polybius 7 miles S of the ancient Anatis, the present Oued TJm Er Rebia. 
The first Portuguese settlement dates from 1502, and their first act was to 
build a small fort : El Brifa El Jedida, which the natives eventually short- 
ened into El Jedida. In 1506, the Portuguese built a European town, 
which they took 36 years to fortify, and which they named Mazagan. It 
became the centre of their establishments on the Atlantic Coast and was 
their last link with Morocco. In 1561, Mulay Mohammed, son of the Saadian 
Sultan, Miday Abd Allah, besieged the town with a large army; but the 
Portuguese garrison, only 2,600 strong, beat back the assault (1562). Finally 
however, hard pressed by Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah, the Portuguese 
evacuated Mazagan in 1769. This is how Moslem historians relate their 
departure : " At the beginning of the Ramadan, 1182 of the Hegira, the Por- 
tuguese, tired by the continuous assaults, begged leave of their king to 
quit the town. To this the monarch consented, but the Sultan exacted that 
they should take nothing away but their clothes. The Portuguese burnt 
their furniture, killed their horses and dug an underground mine. A black- 
smith was left behind to fire it, and the others embarked for Lisbon. Later 
their king sent them to America (near the mouth of the Amazon, where 
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he ordered them to build another Mazagan ". (Kitabel Istiksa). The narrathc 
is not quite truthful; in fact the Portuguese colony was adverse to leaving 
the town, and it was by the king's command that they did so. — Mulay 
Abd Er Rahman rebuilt the town towards 1815, and peopled it with natives 
of the Dukkala and Jews from Azemmur, who took possession of the old 
buildings. The expansion of the modern native city does not go further 
back than 1890, when new ramparts were built. The town has progressed 
constantly since the French Pi'otectorate was established (1912). 



7. - — The Old Portuguese Town. 

The Old Portuguese Town, now used as a Mellah, is entered 
by a gate opening E. of the PL du Marche, and giving access to 
the Commissariat de Police, where leave is obtained for visiting 
the cistern. On the r. stands the Eglise de VAssomption, the 
former Parish Church of Christian Mazagan, and of which the 
front only remained, a short time ago, flanked on its left by the 
foundations of a steeple; the Church was restored to Christian 
worship in 1921. 

Under the porch are two inscriptions on stone, referring to Major Louis 
of Liireiro, who built Mazagan by order of Don Juan III, in 1541; a stela; 
photographs of vestiges of the citadel and several Portuguese monuments, 
a plan of the cistern and views of the ramparts of the ancient Mazagan. 
Opposite the Church stood the old forges. 

After turning to the 1. into the r. William-Redman, beyond 
arch n° 50, we come to the *Ci stern, wrongly called the Salle 
d'Armes, an underground construction of 34 m. by 33 m., the 
naves of which are supported by 5 rows of 5 sturdy freestone 
pillars. This hall is paved with bricks, and an aperture 3 1/2 m. 
wide spreads light over a stone basin. The latter was used as a 
cistern, a few years after its completion, when the ramparts were 
built (1541). 

The Cistern was part of the ancient citadel of El Brija, which measured 
58 m. by 47 and included chapel, hospital, and prison, the Governor's Palace 
as well as that of the Portuguese Stewards. The Rebdt Tower, still to be 
seen, stood high above the citadel; from the top, the surrounding country 
was visible for 5 leagues, and the enemy's approach was watched and 
reported by ringing a bell. 

At the extreme end of the rue William-Redman, an opening 
in the wall, at the spot where the Sea Gate stood, affords a glimpse 
of the harbour (see below, II) and of the bay. Turning to the L, we 
pass out by Bab Jedid, re-entering by the next gate, in order to 
ascend to the Bastion Saint-Antoine, still fitted with rusty old 
cannon. From there we obtain a view of the Marchan district, 
the Jewish cemetery, with its flat tombs, and the sea. A sentry 
path brings us back to the N. bastion and the ancient Eglise 
Saint- Sebastien, termed Palace of the Inquisition. 

Following the Ramparts to the S., we reach the old Portuguese 
Harbour, round which we proceed to the Bastion of the Angel, 
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which overlooks the present harbour, the beach, the garden 
of Sidi Mussa, to the S.-E., and westwards the Medina, with the 
minaret of the Mosque El Khaldunia and the lighthouse of 
Sidi Bu Ash (see below, III). 

Continuing towards the E., we reach the Bastion of the Holy- 
Ghost, whence we walk down to our starting point : the Place 
du Marche. 



From the Place du Marche, we make for the Avenue de Marrakech 
and take the first turn to the 1. 

The old harbour was sheltered by a natural breakwater of 
rocks, which for a long time afforded sufficient security. The 
Portuguese dug out a floating dock of about 100 m., protected 
by the rampart, while the Moroccans left things as they stood. 

The Harbour now under construction is shut in by two jetties inclined 
towards one another. The N. jetty, now completed, is 400 m. long, the S jetty, 
GOO m., leaving a fairway 40 m. wide. This will constitute an outer harbour, 
from 17 to 18 acres in area, with 10 acres of wharves. The older wet dock 
has been deepened and a shelter for barges added; it is 200 m. by 60 m., and 
enclosed by vertical quays. The total expenditure is put down at 4 1/2 million fr 
For the present, a cluster of rocks shelters the existing small port against 
the W. rollers. Ships anchor out at 5 or 600 m. from the shore, in 12 m. of water. 

The traffic of the harbour of Mazagan, which was 25 million fr. in 1915, 
amounted to over 100,000 tons in 1921, due more particularly to the export- 
ation of agricultural products from the Dukkala and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Marrfikesh, barley, corn, Indian corn, beans, peas, cumin, 
eggs (70,000 cwt), wool, leather, etc. The import trade in calicoes exceeds 
4 million fr., half of which goes to Marrakesh. 



No special character marks the new town. Its vegetable market, 
W. of the Place du Marche, offers some interest in the morning. 
Pursuing our walk along the Saf fi road, for a few r hundred metres, 
after leaving on the 1. the Native Hospital, the Moslem Burial 
Ground, the Villa Abd Er Rahman, we reach out in the country 
(1 k. 3), the Marabout of Sidi Bu Asfi, in the middle of a green 
grove, and the Lighthouse of the same name. The tower of the 
latter is 43 m. high, and the ground on which it is built being 
20 m. above sea level, the lantern is 63 m. high. 

The Camp Requiston and the Gamp des Unites Auxiliaires 
Marocaines are 800 and 12,000 m. respectively from the centre 
of the town. 

If, from the Place du Marche, we strike N.-W., we reach in suc- 
cession ; (0 k. 2) the Place du Marchan or Place Gallieni, in the 
centre of which is a public garden adorned with large basins, 
imported from Europe, but which, after Mulay Abd El Aziz 
had ordered them for Marrakesh it was found impossible to convey 
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The Harbour. 
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The Modern Town. 
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Lo that lown; (0 k. 4) the Ecolc de V Alliance Israelite; (1 k.) the 
rocky shore lying at the extreme N. of the suburbs of Mazagan. 
Some 300 m. to the 1., stands the slaughter-house, 3,000 m. in area. 
Lastly Mazagan boasts an Experimental Farm, covering some 
1,250 acres, on which merino sheep are raised. 



jjr. — The Sands. 

To reach the sands, we follow the Avenue de Marrakech as 
far as the Bureaux de la Place (Commandant's Offices), where we 
turn off to the 1. along the Route d'Azemmour, which skirts the 
beach all the way from the town. 

This splendid beach, 1,800 m. long, extends from the harbour to a line 
of reefs to the E. Covered with fine golden sand, it is lined to landward by 
a row of sandhills, beyond which lie pleasant gardens 

Environs. — 1. Marabout of Sidi Mussa (3 k S -E ; carr road, 1 hour's 
drive, there and back). — We leave the Avenue de Marrakech opp the 
Commandant's Offices, and wilh the Route d'Azemmour on our] , we turn 
into the track leading lo Sidi Mussa — lk 8, JJouar Rayel, bordering on 
extensive gardens, which we now proceed to cross. — - 2 k 5. Fig groves to r. 
and 1. of the track. — 3 k On the r stands the Marabout of Sidi Mussa, the 
patron of Mazagan, with a Moslem Cemetery lying S. of it. 

Another way of reaching the same point is along the Route de Marrakech, 
out of which we turn opp. the (1 k.) Duar Haj Assus, proceeding past 
(1 k. 2) some ruins and (1 k. 6) the Duar Abd Allah Ben Ahmed. 

A good plan is to go by one route and return by the other. 

2. Lighthouse of Sidi Msba (7 k. S.-E.). — We follow the road from Mazagan 
to Azemmur (p 92) for some little distance, then turning into a track on 
the r., leading straight to the lighthouse, which consists of a square masonry 
tower rising to a height of 13 m 40 above the ground, itself 36 m. 90 above 
sea level. The platform supporting the lantern is therefore 50 m 30 above 
sea level. The light (second order of magnitude; diversified coloured rays) 
is a fixed disappearing light. Its rays point on one side to the sunken reel's 
that extend N -W. of the Mazagan roadstead, and on the other to the sand- 
banks at the mouth of the Um Er Rebia at Azemmur. 

3. Mulay Abdallah and Ruins of Tit (7 k. S ; recommended). — A village 
of grey houses, among which stands out the white Mosque of Mulay Abdallah, 
a reputed holy man said to have lived in the xn c The village is built over 
the site of an ancient town, Tit, the capital of the district before Mazagan 
rose up, and of which nothing remains but the ruins of the outer wall and 
of the harbour When the Portuguese captured Azemmur in the xvi c, 
Tit surrendered as well, and remained for some time tributary to the King 
of Portugal. Soon after, Mulay En Nasseur carried off the inhabitants to a 
small town near Fez, since when it never recovered. 

Reyond this point, E. of the track leading to Saffi, stands the Dar Ed Du, 
with dwellings, tradesmen's stalls, a Hammam, built at the close of the xix c. 
by Caid Ed Du Taking umbrage at the rising power of this chief, Mulay 
El Hassan had him imprisoned and deprived of his property. 

4. Cape Blanc (15 k. S.-W ) — The cape is reached by the track to Saffi. 
With its spring, its ruins, and its lobster-fishing concern?;, the place is not 
devoid of interest. 
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From Mazagan to Saffi. 

A. — By Road. 

156 k S -W.; good main roads, N os 9, 11 and 12, practically level. — ■ Daily 
motor-coach service (c.t.m.) in 4 1/2 h., fare 30 i'r. 

The Dukkala is the name for the Mazagan hinterland This "land of the 
blessed", as the natives call it, comprises : a, the Ulja, a narrow belt (from 
1 k. 5 to 3 k. 5 broad) extending along the sea coast, and sheltered by a line 
of sandhills. The water, which is plentiful, serves to water the native plant- 
ations (hennah, vegetables, mint, and occasional iruit-trees) ; b, the Plain. 
in which are numerous stretches of tir and hainri land, specialy suitable 
for the cultivation of cereals; c, the Saliel, a mountainous district where 
stock-breeding is carried on, and in which there an; more than 
5,000 acres of native vineyards. 

The region covers an area of 1,700 to 1,800 thousand acres, and is peopled 
by 200,000 inhabitants. The live stock comprises 12,000 horses and mules, 
04,000 donkeys, 13,000 camels, 240,000 horned cattle, 160,000 sheep, 
62,000 goats and 19,000 pigs. The country is also rich in very good poultry 
and a considerable trade in eggs is carried on. 

We leave Mazagan by the Avenue and the Route de Mar- 
rakech, heading S. through a rich country. — ■ 7 k. Dar Ben 
Abbas El Hammadi. 

25 k. Sidi Brahim, a shrine on the territory of the Uled Ben 
Aziz. — The region, which is slightly undulating, is rocky and 
practically barren. There are several houses by the roadside. 

49 k. Sidi Sma'in, headquarters of the Gontrole Civil, and 
seat of a Zauia, or religious body, adjoining the buildings of 
the Mokkadem and a few shrines. Tribe of the Kuassem. 

There is an agricultural school here, set up on an estate of some 1 7 to 1 <S acres, 
at which a score of natives are taught European farming methods : garden- 
ing, vine-dressing, arboriculture, stock-raising and poultry farming. 

At the shrines of Sidi Smam, we branch off into road N° 11. 
— 80 k. Suk El Khemis (Thursday Market) of the Semamora 
tribe, in a very fruitful and well-cultivated region. 

101 k. Suk ElArba (Wednesday Market) of the ReQuibat tribe. 

113 k. Suk El Jemaa Sahim, great Friday market, the busiest 
of the Abda tribe, situated in a rich belt of tir land. 

130 k. Suk Et Tleta (Tuesday Market) of Sidi Embarek, a 
very busy market. — At 1 k. from the Suk, we branch off into 
road N° 12, which we follow for 25 k. 

156 k. Sdffi (p. 109). 



B. — By the Coast Track. 

140 k. S.-W ; the track is laid out all the way; it is just possible for motor 
traffic, but very rough. 

7 k. Zauia Mulay Abd Allah, a village on the site of the old 
Tit, which was the chief town of the region before Mazagan 
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came into being, and of which there remain but the ruined outer 
wall and harbour. Mosque of Mulay Abd Allah, a very holy person- 
age, said to have lived in the xn c. — 10 k. Dar Ed Du, W. 
of the track. 

30 k. Biar El Asara. Beyond this point, the track is lined 
on the E. by a line of cliffs 50 m. high, which can be crossed 
at a few places only. Between the track and the sandhills along 
the coast, marshy ground, dangerous at certain points. 

45 k. Dar TiXimi, residence of the Gaid of the Uled Aissa tribe. 
— 50 k. Diiar Auamra. — 53 k. 5. Zauia Sidi Brahim Uld Allah. 
— • 75 k. Zauia Sidi Tuza. — 78 k. Sidi Mussa. 

84 k. Ualidia, a natural harbour, now choked with sand, at 
the head of a narrow lagune, and village of ab. 1,000 inhab. 
living in huts (nualas). 

An old Kasha, built in 1634 on the adjoining cliff, by order of the Saadian 
Sultan El Ualid, commands the village. It is a rectangular building, 90 m. 
by 60 m , flanked by bastions with a few old guns 

Beyond Ualidia the track moves away from the seashore, to 
which it does not return till we reach Saffi. 
116 k. 5. Rhelimin, with several shrines. 
140 k. Saffi (p. 109). 



C. — By Steamer. 

140 k., or 86 nautical miles : — Fortnightly goods service of the C le He Navi- 
gation Paquet; monthly mixed service of the C le Gencrale Trans- 
atlantique; irregular monthly service of the C la Trasmediterranea; part- 
iculars as to dates and fares are to be obtained at the various Cos' offices. 

After steaming round the rocky point in which Mazagan termin- 
ates to northwards, we shape a S.-W. course past (20 k.) Cape 
Blanc. — 85 k. We just make out the Kasba of Ualidia (see above), 
along the coast, and proceed southwards past Gape Cantin and 
Gape Saffi (p. 114). Presently we come in sight of Saffi. 

' £ The aspect of the town is very picturesque " writes A.-H. Dye " Above 
a sandy beach, framed in on the r. and on the 1. by lofty cliffs of grayish 
rock, Saffi raises its battlemented walls, its maze of flat white rools, com- 
manded by the turrets and stately ramparts of a castle dating from the time 
of the Portuguese >\ 

140 k. Saffi (p. 109). 
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Timetable. — Even on foot, 2 or 3 hours suffice for a thorough visit of 
Saffi. Starting from the Place du Rbat, the full round will include the 
Medina, the Shaaba Ravine, the Keshla and the neighbouring Mosque, the 
Camp, and the Rbat district, finally reached by Dar El Bahar. — The trip to 
Sidi Bu Zid would take 2 h. there and back. 

SAFFI (in Arabic : Asfi), 26,396 inhabitants, of whom 1,140 are 
Europeans (700 French, 200 Spaniards, 100 British, 107 Italians), 
21,734 natives and 3,500 Jews. Saffi is built on a spur of the Abda 
plateau, which slopes down rapidly towards the Ocean, and 
passes from 50 or 60 m. alt. to sea level in no more than 500 m. 
The commercial harbour is at the head of a creek. Saffi is the 
principal town of the " Gercle " of Abda, comprising ab. 
900,000 acres and 126,485 inhabitants. 

The old town, built on the very steep slope of a plateau towards 
the sea, and enclosed by battlemented ramparts, includes : 1° the 
Medina and the Mellah, overlooked by the Keshla, perched on 
the nearest eminence; 2° the Rbat, another native agglomeration, 
S. of the first, and comprising the European shops and the 
sanctuary of the patron of the city; 3° the El Biadha hill, a 
half-European, half-native district, peopled by more than 3,000 inh., 
1,500 m. N. of the Medina; 4° the FA Ad'ina plateau, also N., 
where Europeans principally are building. — The new town, 
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which already has a few villas, will be situated behind the camp, 
between the Rbat and the Marrakesh road. 

Saffi is the nearest port to the Capital of the South (150 k.). 
This privileged situation allows great expectations, as it may 
divert the products of the Abda, the Ahmar and partly those 
of the Marrakesh country. Landing is sometimes impossible when 
the wind blows from the S.-W.; but happily it is a rare occur- 
rence and one to be reckoned with only in winter. 

The climate is healthy and temperate in summer, owing to 
the N.-E. wind. 



Shipping Cos. — C le de Navigation 
Paquet (Legrand); C le Generate Trans- 
atlantique (Andre); Bland Line {Lamb 
Brothers) ; Power Line and Royal Mail 
(Fernau and Hurot); Vapores Corieos 
de Africa (Landuburru). 

Hotels :— de France (PI a C2), a I 
the Dar El Barud District; Modern,: 
(PL b A3), near the Harbour; Central 
(PL c B3), r. des Marches. Safi- 
Hotel (PL d A3), r. des Marches, 
near the harbour (10 rooms, gar.) 

Banks : — Banque d'Etat du Maroc, 
Bank of British West Africa: C le Al- 
gerienne and Credit Fonder d'Al- 



gerie et de Tunisie, all three, PL du 
Rbat; Algero-Tunisienne. 

Motor- Car Services : — 6' le Generate 
de Transports et Tourisme, PL du 
Rabat, regular services to Casa- 
blanca, Mogador and Marrakesh. 

Garages : — F. Legrand et C° ; Peni- 
caud. 

Consulates : — British and Span- 
ish; Consular Agencies of Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Portugal. 

Specialties : — enamelled poteries; 
leather goods; Turkish slippers, belts, 
bags. 



History. — Little is yet known about Asfi, of which the Arab historians 
make no mention before the xvr c The King of Portugal, Don Manuel, 
taking advantage of the dispute between two of its inhabitants, Ali and 
Yahia Ben Tatuf, ordered the Governor of Mazagan and Admiral Don Garcia 
de Mello to take Saffi, which was duly achieved in 1508 In 1511, the 
Sultans endeavoured to retake it, but failed. The Portuguese built walls 
round the town; and from there they spread all over the Hauz, almost as 
far as Marrakesh. But the town, having grown and prospered, gave umbrage 
to the Sultans, who preached a Jehad against it. The Moroccans pressed 
hard, and the revenue not covering the expenditure, the Portuguese retired 
from the town in 1541, after both shipping their artillery and destroying the 
fortifications 

Saffi became, for several years, the residence of the French Consuls in 
Morocco, the first of whom, one Guillaume Berard (1577), hailed from Mar- 
seilles. It was at Saffi that the Sultan of Morocco and the Chevalier de 
Razilly, accredited by Louis XIII, signed the Treaties of 1631 and 1635, 
which inaugurated friendly intercourse between France and the Cheril'fian 
Empire. 

By the beginning of the xvn c, Saffi had become the most important 
Moroccan port — In 1767, the French Consul, Chenier, father of the poet, and a 
member of the National Convention, resided there for a while. 

To Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah (xvm c.) Saffi is indebted for its 
Mosque and Medersa. 

The following rather short itineraries start from the meeting point of 
the Route de Marrakech with the Place du Rbat, where the two most import- 
ant districts of the town meet. 
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7. — The Harbour. 

Starting out northwards, and leaving the Safi-Holel, on the r., 
we turn to the 1. near the Custom House, thus reaching the Har- 
bour, close by, now rid of all the obstructions that formerly 
barred the way to it. 

The Saffi roadstead is sheltered from the N storms by the cape towering 
above it, but it remains exposed to the violent gales from the S.-W , when 
the breakers are sometimes very dangerous. In 1908-1909 the Maghzen set 
up an iron wharf, which was very soon so badly damaged that a return had 
to be made to the old system of having the goods to be shipped passed out 
by carrieis, standing in the water up to their middle, to small flat-bottomed 
boats beyond the breakers The Protectorate authorities have planned a 
small harbour protected by a stout jetty and comprising a -wet dock for 
lighters covering an area of 35 acres 

The traffic of the harbour has risen from 8G,000 tons in 1919, to 150,000 tons 
in 1921. 

77. — The Medina. 

A few yards N. of the Safi-Hdtel, the main thoroughfare of 
the Medina bends sharply to the r., between the Mellah, on the L, 
and the Arab Town, on the r. This is the Rue ties Marches, and 
here is collected the native trade, both Moslem and Jewish. There 
is a row of stalls on either side, while adjoining alleys lead to 
small squares, the home of sundry descriptions of tradesmen : 
grocers, jewellers, lantern makers, dealers in Turkish slippers, 
in cloth and other materials, in Saffi pottery, etc. 

The rue des Marches, leading past the Marabout of Sidi Bu 
Dehab, on the 1., the Great Mosque and the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, on the r., ends at the N wall, where we pass out by Bab 
Shaaba (the Gate of the Valley). Just outside, there is a ravine, 
with a square on the 1., where a market is held in the morning, 
while story-tellers ply their trade here during the afternoon. The 
arched doorway on the W. side of the square is Bab El Kuass. 
There is a curious cannon kept in the adjoining borj, near 
which potters and blacksmiths are busily at work. A little farther 
N., on a hilly mound, and shaded by palm-trees, stands the pictur- 
esque group of the Shrines of Sidi Abd Er Rahman, with that 
of Mulay El Uafi above them. Higher up, in the Shaaba, beyond 
the cemetery, a Jardin Public has been laid out, with private 
gardens and orchards adjoining it. On the plateau, 500 m. to 
the W. and N. of the Shaaba, there are two districts already 
inhabited by Europeans, El Auina (p. 114) and Biadha. The 
Civilian Hospital is not far from the latter. 

Returning to the Place des Marches, we turn up the rue du 
Consulat de France, opp. the Roman Catholic Chapel, thus crossing 
the district of the Zauias and passing in front of the Services 
Municipalise. 
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These Zauias are unpretentious religious buildings, in which the several 
Moslem communities hold their meetings, Aissaiias, Hamashas, Tijanias, 
Tarbias, etc.; the door of the mosque of the latter is adorned with a penthouse 
of carved and painted wood. 

Higher up the rue du Consulat-de-France, we reach a plateau, 
with a mosque at its N., and the Keshla at its E. extremity. 

In a very narrow street off the rue des Marches, there is a highly inter- 
esting Portuguese Church, now turned into a Moorish Bath. The vaulted 
roof, in the Mamelin style, is decorated with the coats-of-arms of the chief 
towns of Portugal. By the N outer wall are to be seen the remains of another 
Portuguese church (Apply to the Services Municipaux). 

The Mosque, now put to other uses, is in a ruinous condition. 
The inner courtyard was built over a cistern. In the praying 
hall, the only objects of interest are a few pieces of woodwork 
in the corners and some remains of plaster carvings round the 
mihrab.- This Mosque is said to have been built by order of the 
Saadian Sultan Mulay Zidan (early xvi c.) and was intended to 
be the Sultan's oratory on Fridays. 

The * Keshla (adrh. free) is the most interesting edifice in Saffi. 
It is entered either by theW. staircase, or by a monumental 
doorway at the E. end. Built on the edge of the slanting plateau 
overlooking the town (alt. 52 m.), it is surrounded by walls 
with quaint watch-turrets, flanked by battlemented towers, on 
which old Portuguese emblems are still to be seen, on the E. side : 
escutcheons, a map, of the world, etc. The Keshla was built by the 
Portuguese at the beginning of the xvi c. 

In the middle of the large inner square, or Meshuar, stands a small Mosque 
preceded on two of its sides by graceful peristyles. In the N angle of the 
Keshla was the Dar El Maghzen, a set of apartments round a central patio, 
the doorways and carved and painted ceilings of which are probably xvin c. 
— From the W. platform, which is reached by the staircase referred to above, 
or better still, from the top of the fortress, a very fine * general view is obtained 
over the native town. 

The offices of the Controle Civil des Abda are in the Keshla. 
At 100 m. to the E. lies the Dar El Bamd ward, where the 
Hotel de France is situated, and, farther W., the Jewish Cemetery. 



77J. _ The T\bat. 

The Rbat is the district inhabited by the religious warriors, 
upholders of the Moslem faith at the time of the struggles between 
the Sheriffs and the Portuguese. It is not surrounded by walls, 
the N. side only being protected along the seaboard, by the Dar 
El Bahar (adm. free), near the Police Station. 

The Dar El Bahar, "the House of the Sea ", is really a fortress buill, 
like the Keshla, by Ihe Portuguese, at the beginning of the xvi c On 
the N facade, above the front door, are still to be seen emblems that 
leave no doubt as to its origin. Inside, a slope leads up to a raised plat- 
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form commanding a view oi the whole country round. Old cannon, cast 
in] Spain, at Rotterdam, and at the Hague, etc., at the beginning of the 
xvii c, are still in position. At the S. extremity stands a fortified keep, 
with a signal-station, from which we may enjoy a very fine view over the 
line of black cliffs along the Rbat. 

After viewing the Dar El Bahar, we cross the Place du Rbat, 
the busy centre of European trade, with its Banks, Shipping 
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Agencies, Post Office and fonduks. Beyond the square, a lane 
on the r. leads to the Mosquee du Rbat, topped by a minaret, 
and with a large Zauia built over the torn b of SidiAbu M hammed 
Salah, patron of the town, adjoining it. 

The main street proceeds due S., past the Justice de Paix and 
the Native Infirmary, and out into the country by Bab Rbat. 

About 1 k. beyond the gate, on a cultivated plateau, is to be seen a huge 
wild olive tree, the Lalla Sebuja, the trunk of which is divided into very 
many branches, the lowest almost sweeping the ground on all sides, thus 
giving the tree the appearance of a dense thicket, 124 m. in circumference. 

Environs. — The environs of Saffi afford a few points of interest, easily 
accessible on foot, on muleback, or by hired motor car. 

1. Sidi Bu Zid (3 k. N.; track). — We leave the towrt by Bab Shaaba and 
Bab El Kiiass (p. 110), from which we observe, on the 1.. the Borj Stukia, 
in a re-entrant angle of the outer ramparts. We proceed, parallel to the 
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beach, between some Moslem Cemeteries. Beyond the Marabout of Sidi Bii 
Sekri, the track rises rather steeply, inclines N.-W., and reaches a height 
of 97 m., opp. the European quarter of El Auina, — 3 k. Marabout of Sidi 
Bu Zid, a sanctuary, with a spring, at the top of a cliff about 100 m. high, 
overlooking a small cove. Very fine *view over the town and harbour of Saffi. 

2. Cape Saffi (6 k. N.; track as far as Sidi Bii Zid, then path along the 
coast). — The Cape is difficult of access. It is commanded by the Borj 
Nador, an old Portuguese look-out station, at an alt. of 150 m. The view 
extends over the (20 k.) Cape Cantin, in the S., the (60 k.) Jebel Hadid, 
in the E., and the Abda region in the S.-E. 

3. Sidi Uassel (3 k. S.; track), a village and zaiiia of a family of Uezzan 
Sheriffs, near which the Saffi racecourse has been laid out 

4. Jorf El Ihudi (Jew's Rock; 13 k. S.). — A picturesque trip along the 
Atlantic coast, with the Marabout of Sidi Er Razi about half-way out. 



From Saffi to Mogador. 

A. — By Road. 

162 k.; main road N° 12, as far as (26 k.) Siik Et Tleta; then road N° 11, 
practically completed. Regular motor-car service, 125 fr. 

The territory between Saffi and Mogador is inhabited by the Shiadma, 
a tribe that grow but little corn, and whose main resources consist of a 
few flocks, argan oil and honey. The most influential marabouts in this area 
are the Regraga, descendants of the Atisars who helped the Prophet to 
enter Medina and were senl by him to convert the Shiadma. 

From Sam the road lies S.-E. across a first rocky, then sandy 
plain, and is frequently Ikied by stone walls, eventually entering 
upon a region of fertile " tirs. " 

26 k. Suk Et Tleta Sidi Embarek, where we turn into road 
N° 11, from Mazagan to Mogador. 

46 k. Suk Es Sebt Guezzula, Saturday market and a number of 
prosperous farms, worked on the principle of associations for 
stock-raising and the production of cereals. 

59 k. Suk Et Tnln (Monday market) of the Riat tribe, on a hill. 

The cultivated fields are succeeded by dwarf palms and then 
by brushwood. Beyond a small pass we descend, gently at first, 
then more steeply, into a belt of argan-trees, and presently ford 
the Oued Tensift. 

79 k. Suk El Jemaa (Friday market) of the Shiadma tribe, 
on the 1. bank of the Oued Tensift. 

The road proceeds up the side of the valley, along a vale the 
slopes of which are overgrown with brushwood and argan-trees. 

82 k. Zau'ia Mzilet. The country remains somewhat hilly. — 
87 k. We reach the picturesque valley of the Oued Mramer. 

88 k. Sidi Abd Allah MM El Rhiran, an important native 
centre opp. another big village, Halluma, on the r. slope. The 
floor of the valley is covered with gardens and green orchards. 
For more than 1 k. we pass at the foot of picturesquely situated 
villages. 
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90 k. Sidi Ali Mzid (Sunday market). After a slight rise, the 
country again becomes flat and overgrown by brushwood. 

99 k. A'in Taftesht. where the track joins the road from Mar- 
rakesh to Mogador. 

From Ai'n Taftesht to Mogador, see p. 122-123. 

162 k. Mogador (p. 117). 



B. — ■ By the Dar Gaid Haji Track. 

159 k.; track completely laid out, available for motor traffic, but somewhat 
rough at certain points. 

From Saffi to Suk Et Tnin, as above, A. — From Suk Et Tnin 
to (18 k. S.-E.) Dar Caid Haji, via Mkhalif and Suk El Had 
Tuabet, past the interesting old Kasbah Dar Hamidush, with its 
double wall. 

The inner precinct, ab. 70 m. square, is surounded by a wall with a ditch 
5 m. deep, to be crossed on the S. side only, by a bridge defended by two 
small forts. There are bastions at the corners of the ramparts and along 
their faces. The outer wall, also provided with bastions, is 150 m. square 
and contains the inner precinct in one of its corners. There are also within 
this wall a mosque, a mellah, or Jewish quarter, and other buildings. 

84 k. Suk Et Tleta Kurati (Tuesday market), on the bank 
of a stream that dries up in summer. Salt works, as well as at 
Sidi Ali Bu Ali. 

The track skirts the N.-W. foot of the Jebel Hadid. The country 
is first rocky and hilly, with very steep rises, then sandy. 

The Jebel Hadid or " Iron Mountain, " is a vast inclined plateau with sharp 
rocky ridges, not more than 600 m. high Its sides are covered with brushwood, 
thuya and argan trees of a dark hue, among which there are wild boars, 
foxes and jackals in plenty. Moderately fruitful, the table-land is deeply 
furrowed by two fertilising springs, the Uiu El A'iun (the mother of springs) 
and the A'in El Hajar (the stony spring), the waters of which irrigate a number 
of market gardens and orchards. The population consists of members of the 
Shiadma tribe, Arabised Berbers living in stone houses or native huts. 

110 kc 5. Zauia Akermud, beyond which the country becomes 
flat, with a few sandy patches. We gradually draw away from 
the Jebel Hadid. 

113 k. 5. Dar Sheik Ben Haud. The country is wooded for the 
most part, with here and there a stretch of cultivated land. 

129 k. Bir Kuash; well, 40 m. deep. 

From Bir Kuash short-cut to (14 k. W.) Mogador, by mule track. 

135 k. Dar Harabida, where the track joins the road from Mar* 
rakesh to Mogador (p. 123). 
159 k. Mogador (p. 117). 
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C. — By the Coast Track. 

112 k.; mule track skirting the sea practically all the way; the Oued Tensift 
has to be crossed, which is not possible when the river is in spate. 

Outside the S. quarter of the Rbat, the track turns to the r. 
along the coast. — 8 k. Sidi Er Razi, beyond which, we pass 
through some sandy reaches, eventually skirting the Jebel El 
Ihud. — ■ 16 k. Sidi Dcnidn. Beside the tomb of the Saint, is the 
sepulchre (12 m. by 4 m.) of an anonymous giant — a prophet — ■ 
enclosed within a wall of uncemented stonework, with a 
column in the centre, consisting of three round flat stones. 

17 k. Bir El Malah, near the cliffs. — 24 k. Jebel Rhorraba. 

31 k. SuTra Guedima, a sort of advanced covering work of 
Saffi, has a distinctly European character; it was built, no doubt, 
by the Portuguese. Its rectangular containing wall, ab. 40 m. by 
25 m., is made of lead-bound free-stone. — Near by is the Dar 
Hamidush fort. 

33 k. We cross the estuary of the Oued Tensift; which is here 
500 m. wide and cannot be crossed when the river is in spate. 
— ■ The track keeps on along the shore. 

46 k. Arrimat El Guemah, in a circus of sandhills covered with 
shrubs. — 56 k. Shrine of Sidi Issohak. • — 65 k. Sidi Abd Allah 
Bettash. 

70 k. Sidi Salah. — 74 k. Sidi Meftak, on a tongue of land. 
To the S.-E. we descry the Jebel Hadid (see above, B). The 
track keeps close to the shore, now along the top of the cliffs 
(10 m. high), now along the beach. 

92 k. Um El A'iun (see above, B). — 94 k. Zauia Zrektum, 
containing the tomb of Mulay Bu Zrektum, also called MM Ed 
Durin. 

100 k. Nzala Shisht, where the track comes down from a cliff 
to the sands, which afford good going at low tide. We enter 
Mogador by the gate called Bab Dukkala. 

112 k. Mogador (p. 117). 
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Photo Fouyssat. 

Mogador : The Porto de la Marine. 



Timetable. — 1 h. 1/2 or 2 h. are enough to view the town. The excur- 
sion to Diabat takes 2 h. there and back; if it be desired to see the argan- 
tree forest as well, it will only entail an extra 10 k. in the direction of Mar- 
rakesh. 

MOGADOR (in Arabic : Suir.a, "the little enclosure "), sl port 
on the Atlantic, open to trade, and the principal town of the 
" Cercle " of the Haha-Shiadma, has a population of 20,300 inhab. 
(470 French, 95 Spaniards, 93 English, 50 other Europeans, 
10,080 Moslems and 8,000 Jews). With Debdu it is one of the 
Moroccan cities with the highest proportion of Jews. 

The town is built on a sandy, low and narrow peninsula, 
nearly cut off from the mainland during the winter spring tides. 
Its streets are rectilineal, the houses close together and tall. The 
town is fortified on the Vauban principle, and is divided by walls 
into several quarters, chief of which are two Kasbas, the Medina 
and the Mellah. It boasts a complete drain system and derives its 
drinking water from the Oued Ksob, by means of 4 k. of pipes. 

There are gardens immediately E. of the town and others 
inisde. N. and S. there are fine sands, but the neighbourhood is 
treeless. A long strip of sandhills interposes between Mogador 
and the fertile areas. In order to establish communication with 
the interior, a 6 k. road had to be made, at great expense, across 
the sands and over the Oued Ksob, 6 k. distant. — lk. from the 
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coast lies the island of Mogador, formerly Morocco's State 
prison. 

The climate of Mogador is equable and temperate all the year 
round. The temperature ranges from 15 to 25° C; unfortunately 
the sand-laden trade-winds make it far from pleasant at times. 



Shipping Cos : — C le de Navigation 
Paquet (Boulle), r. de l'Adjudant- 
Giraud; Union Commerciale Indo- 
Chinoise et Africaine; Bland Line 
(Reutemann et fils) ; Royal Mail 
( Yuly and Co) ; Morocco Line ( Juving). 

Hotels : — du Roussillon (PI. a B ), 
r. du Consul- Kouri; de la Paix 
(PI. b B2), r. Nicolas- Paque I (18 R. 
annexe opposite the latter); Johnston 
(PI. c Bl), 21 r Nicolas Paquet 
(12 R.; dark-room, bath room). 

Banks : — Banque d'Etat du 
Maroc, near the Meshiiar; f' le Alge- 
rienne; Credit Fonder d' Alger ie et 
de Tunisie, near the Meshuar. 

Motor-Car Services : — C' ,e Generate, 
des Transports et de Tourisme, regular 



serv. to Saffi, Casablanca and Marra- 
kesh. 

Garages and Motor Cars for Hire : — 

Caudal, Suk Haddada; Pahaut, A v. 
de la Marine. 

Moorish Baths — r. de la Medina, 
and r. du Capitaine-Alibert. 

Stationery, Newspapers, Post Cards : 
— MUe Foui/ssat, A v. du Chayla 

Photographers: — Fouj/vsat, ;\v du 
Chayla 

Consulates : — hriliih ; Spanish; 
Dutch; American, Danish, Pot tuguese 

Specialties : — small fwnitiue, made 
of arar wood, inlaid with lemon 
tree or walnut wood; chiselled copper 
trays 



History. — Mogador derives its name from Sidi Megdul, the present patron 
of the town The city was built in 1765 by Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah, 
on the site of the Tha/nusiga of the Ancients. Even before its foundation, 
the position of Mogador had been noticed by France, who sent the Chevalier 
de Razilly to occupy the place in 1629, with a view to ' ; trading in skins, 
iron, cloth, gold-dust and ostrich feathers. " But the attempt proved a fail- 
ure. As his authority on the harbours of Laraish and Salee was precarious, 
and in order to punish Agadir for its revolt, Sidi Mohammed founded Mogador, 
so as to provide his pirates with a harbour where they might land, whatever 
the season, and which would allow them at the same time to watch the S. 
coast, so as to prevent smuggling goods out of the country He also built 
mosques, medersas and fortifications. Finally, in order to attract European 
traders, he decreed that all foreigners should be exempt from customs dues. 

After the battle of Isly (1844), the Prince de Joinville bombarded the 
town; seized the islet at the harbour entrance and garrisoned it with 500 men 
who remained there till the signing of the Franco-Moroccan convention 
of Lalla Maghnia, in March, 1845. The memory of this bombardment has 
not died out to this day, for " shikhats " (native female singers) perpetuate 
it. — By reas onof its distance from the capital, Mogador was at one time 
coveted by the Southern agitators. In August, 1906, Anfliis entered the 
town, taking over the administration and forcing back the Jews into the 
old Mellah; but he took to flight in September, when the French battleship 
Galilee appeared on the scene. In October, 1908, there was further trouble 
between the Police and the Hafidite troops. Since then calm has prevailed 

Starting from the Gate which separates the) rue Haddada 
from the Avenue du Mechouar, the main street in Mogador, and 
following this avenue S.-W., towards the Harbour, we observe 
on the 1. the Great Mosque, with its freestone minaret. — Farther 
along, on the 1., a street, bordered by the Banque d'Etat and the 
Post Office, leads to the Route de Marrakech by Bab Es Seba. 
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We leave to the r. the Jardin Public, adjoining the Custom 
House, round which we proceed to the Porte de la Marine, 
after glancing at an old wet-dock for barges, on the r. and an 
armed bastion with a signal tower. 

This gate which closes the entrance to the harbour, is of fine 
proportions and strongly built; it is flanked, on the side facing 
the sea, by two grooved pillars. An Arabic inscription on the 
pediment indicates the date of the building, 1184 of the Hegira 
(1769), by Sidi Mohammed, the founder of the town. 

From this spot, a fine view is obtained over the harbour, 
the Island and Bay of Mogador, the flat and circular S. beach, 
the ancient fortress, the old Palace of the Sultan, and the village 
of Diabat (p. 122) in the distance. 

The small Bay of Mogador is protected, on the W , by an island and a 
group of islets, on the N , by the end of the rocky promontory on which 
the town is built, but it remains exposed to the violent S.-W. winds A har- 
bour is therefore to be built; two jetties have been projected, one to the W. 
295 m. and one to the E 285 m. long. Two passes 40 m. and 20 m. wide, 
respectively, will give access to an inner dock, covering 10 acres and 1 m 50 
deep. A floating dock, 180 m. by 60 m , and 1 m. deep, will be lined by 200 m. 
of quays and 1,800 sq m. of wharves An expenditure of 4 million fr. is to 
be allotted to the building of this harbour, which will give shelter to the 
tugs and lighters, and will be provided with modern appliances. 

The commercial transactions which amounted to 20 millions in 1915, 
attained 27 millions in 1916, with a total of 27,000 tons; in 1921, the figure 
was 50,000 tons. Importations include : iron, tea, sugar, building materials, 
English cotton goods, the blue linen of Pondicherry used by certain tribes, 
cloth, sheshias, etc.; Exports : cereals, almonds (over 4 1/2 millions) wool, 
skins, alfa, gums. 

We make our way back to the town by the Avenue du Chayla, 
at the end of which the Caserne du Chayla, has a curious entrance 
decorated with geometrical arabesques carved in the stone. 

Turning sharp to the 1., under the arcades of a narrow street, 
we proceed to the Bureaux de la Place, to obtain, from the Com- 
mandant, leave to visit the Skala, an old Portuguese battery, 
which is well worth seeing. 

The* Skala, opposite the Island of Mogador, is an elevated platform nearly 
200 m. long, bordered, on the side facing the sea, with battlements behind 
which are still set in order numerous iron and bronze pieces of ordnance, 
some dating from Philip III (1595 and 1614); others, cast in 1777, or since 
that date, are from the Sevilla and Barcelona workshops. The N. end of 
the battery is commanded by a solidly built bastion, provided with guns. 
The story below contained barracks, ammunition and reservoirs for water 

From the Skala, we proceed to the Rue de la Medina, first 
lined by the stalls of small tradesmen (observe the chiselers of 
brass trays), then leads to the ward of the Beni Antar and to 
the Mellah. After viewing the panorama of the town and sea, 
from the terrace of a French flour-mill (standing back somewhat, 
on the L), we keep on to the end of the Jewish quarter, passing 
in front of the Sanctuary of Mulay Abd El Kader El Jilali and 
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join Bab Dukkala, N. of the town. The coast track to Saffi starts 
from this point. Outside the gate, are a few gardens, a wireless 
station, ruins of towers (probably former wind-mills), and the 
Sands of Saffi. 

We return to the town by the rue du Lieutenant-Cazes, which 
crosses the Market, at its meeting point with the rue du Bar El 
Makhzen : the latter leads S.-W., to Bab Marrakesh. 

The site of the market is occupied, on the r., by a suk, the stalls 




Photo Fouyssat. 

Mogador : The Market Place. 



of which are set in a row behind a gallery supported by stone 
pillars; on the 1., other suks are worth viewing. 

On the 1. side of the rue Haddada, continuation of the rue du 
Lieutenant-Gazes and leading back to the Meshuar, we pause to 
glance at the shops of the native cabinet-makers. 

. Mogador possesses artisans who have specialised in the making of the 
smallest articles of arrar wood furniture : tables, caskets, frames, etc., 
ornamented with carvings, inlaid with precious woods : walnut, lemon-tree, 
ebony, etc., or very finely turned like the Egyptian moucharabies. 

Environs. —1. lies de Mogador (800 m. S.; 1 h. there and back by boat). 
— This pleasant excursion affords an entirely different view of Mogador, 
In the larger island there is a central basin, to which access is gained by two 
archways hollowed out by the waves; this island shelters large quantities 
of pigeons. In the other, where there are a few inhabitants, we observe gun 
platforms, a prison enclosed by four walls, and a Mosque in a good state 
of preservation. 
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2. Diabat (4 k. S.; very good road; 2 h. there and back. A recommended 
excursion which can be made on foot, or by horse or mule) — We leave 
the town either by Bab Marrakesh or by Bab Es Seba, and follow the Route 
dc Marrakech along the canal bringing the water of the Oued Ksob into 
the town. 

1 k. Lighthouse, consisting in a masonry tower in which will be set up 
a fixed light to illuminate the Bay of Mogador, — Some 100 m. inland, on a 
sandy eminence, We descry the Sanctuary of Sidi Megdul, patron of the 
town and a highly venerated Saint. Beyond the sanctuary, an uninterrupted 
line of sandhills of fine ochre- tinted sandgives the landscape a Saharan aspect: 

From this point, our road lies along a raised causeway leading to a stone 
bridge, with 18 arches, built in 1917-1918 over the Oued Ksob, at a cost 
of 1 million fr. 

4 k. Diabat, a native village, consisting of a few huts, with a mosque and 
minaret, situated at the mouth, and on the 1. bank, of the Oued Ksob, and 
from which a magnificent general view of Mogador, its bay and its island, 
is obtained. Diabat was inhabited in prehistoric times, as has been proved 
by the discovery of splintered stone implements of the Munsterian type 

Near Diabat, to seawards, lies a former sultan's palace, now completely 
choked up with sand. The building comprised a square outer wall, witli 
a one-storied pavillion at each inner corner, covered by a pyramid-shaped 
roof with green tiles. The halls were decorated with many-coloured zellijes, 
plaster mouldings and painted ceilings. In the middle of the courtyard are 
the remains of a dwelling, with a peristyle supported on three arches and 
marble columns of no particular style. 

3. Hotel Palmera (10 k. S ; road, then track available for motor traffic). • — 

4 k. from Mogador to Diabat, as above (2), then along the road to Marrakesh 
for another 3 k., when we turn off into a track to the r. — 10k. Hotel Palmera 
(now closed), opened by English people in a woody country, abounding in game. 

4. The Argan Forest (15 k S -E , along the road to Marrakesh) — Mogador 
is surrounded by a forest extending into the Shiadma country, to the N , 
and the Haha, to the S , for about 150 k. along the Atlantic. From 40 
to 50 k. deep, this forest is composed of a special kind of tree, the argan tree 
(argania sederoxylon), an evergreen with a gnarled trunk, not more than 

5 to 6 m. high. Its wood is hard and of a yellowish colour, and makes excellent 
charcoal. Its fruit, much like a large olive, is fed to oxen and camels, while 
the kernels are utilised by the natives to make argan oil, which in spite of 
its unsavoury taste they use ior cooking and lighting purposes. 



From Mogador to Marrakesh. 

A. — By Road. 

186 k., good main road N° 10, practically level or but very slightly hilly, 
except for the first part of the distance, which is quite easy, moreover; 
motor-coach service, fare 60 fr ; motor-car service, 75 fr. 

Outside the gates, the road is stoutly laid across the sands. 

4 k. Diabat, a native village (see above) on the 1. bank of the 
Oued Ksob; which we cross by a bridge completed in 1918. — 
We climb a hill, from the top of which we look back upon the 
island and the white town of Mogador, with the low sandy beach 
of the Atlantic stretching away to the S.-E. and the vast expanse 
of the dunes to the N. 
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We cross a bridge over the Oued Ksob; after a stony stretch, 
we come to a fertile region, in which game is very plentiful. 

19 k. Dar Harabida, near the fonduk (caravansary) of Bis 
Mzuri. Tower of Adamna, a short distance away. — The'country 
^ covered with olive groves, among which native villages are seen 
to nestle. Higher up the olives give way to argan-trees. — 26 k. 




Photo Flandrin. 
Environs of Mogador : The Sandhills. 



Sidi Tlaa. — 28 k. Zauia of Sidi Ahmed El Amri. The forest 
of argan-trees grows more and more dense. 

38 k. Suk Et Tleta of the Hanshen (tribe of the Shiadma), 
native village and mosque dedicated to Sidi Abd Allah Ben 
Uasmin. 

The country becomes more hilly. In the distance, on the r., 
towers up the Jebel Hadid (p. 115, B). Before we reach Dar 
Mokaddam Messaud, the argan-tree has practically become the 
only tree in the country. 

57 k. A'in Taftesht, a caravansary. After an area of mingled 
dwarf palms and white heather, the bush begins, interspersed 
with wild iuiube-trees. 

75 k. takerjumt, with the mosque of Mohammed Ben Abd 
Allah in the distance. — To southwards loom up the mountains 
of the Mtugui country. The road is lined, here and there, with 
farms and tents. 
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86 k. Sidi Mokhtar, shrine and religious establishment (zauia ) 
rebuilt by Ma El Ainin, father of El Hiba, a pretender now in 
hiding in the S. part of the Sus. Market; it was here the famous 
dissident collected his herds of White camels. 

91 k. Cistern of Ank El Jemel, the " Camel's Neck, " fed by 
pipes from the mountain side. — 101 k. A stony pass between 
two hill-tops shaped like the native mills for grinding corn, whence 
their name of Rhi. — 190 k. Sliishaua, a halting place (nzala) near 
a bridge over the Oued of the same name, in which fish abounds. 
The river is fringed with big tamarisks, while its verdant valley is 
covered with olive groves and other fruit-trees. At a certain 
distance on either side of the road, large deposits of phosphates 
were discovered in 1920. 

118 k; Duar Hassar. — The plain begins ot open out. Track 
on the r.* leading to Lake Zima. A few last stunted argantrees are 
to be seen oh a rocky plateau. — 132 k. Bridge over the Oued 
Asif El Melh. — ■ 135 k. Mzudia, a former halting place, with a 
look-out tower built of mud, commanded on the N. by the hills of 
El Ardus. 

160 k. Sidi Atman, near the tents of the Uled Besseba, noted 
in the neighbourhood for its exceptionally bright long-wool 
knot-stitched carpets. 

161 k. Bridge over the Oued Nfis, an affluent of the Tensift. 
Road-mender's cottage and native village built of earth. On 
many of the roof -terraces are to be seen amphora-shaped jugs 
containing stores of corn. 

With the Atlas range on the r., the Jebilet and presently the 
Gueliz mountain on the 1., the road stretches away on the level 
across the Hauz. plain. 

We enter Marrakesh by Bab Dukkala and the Avenue du 
Haouz. 

186 k. Marrakesh (p. 127). 



B. — Via Dar Gaid Mtugui 

Ab. 213 k.; track laid out and fit for motor traffic in the first and last parts 
of the distance; mule-track only in the middle portion, which is very 
picturesque. 

19 k. From Mogador to Dar Harabida, p. t 122. — ■ We turn 
off the road from Mogador to Marrakesh into the track leading 
across the hilly country of the Ait Bu Amran to (34 k.) the village 
of Sidi Jadi Ay ad. 

39 k. Agdal, orchards and cultivated fields. — 45 k. Sdk El 
Khemis (Thursday market) of the Maskala tribe. Alternate woods 
and land under cultivation. — 47 k. Dar Kaid Khubari, a kasha 
at which the Bfuiard column encamped in January, 1913. 

73 k. Dar Caid Mtugui, the kasba of the Caid Sidi Abd El 
Malek Mtugui, the paramount chief of the Berber tribe of the 
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Mtuga. The country is practically uninhabited. A few villages 
are to be seen on the hillside, S. of the track. There is no veget- 
ation except in the vales. 

99 k. Immerjan, of the Entifa tribe; except for a few gardens 
adjoining the villages, the region is arid and desolate. — 113 k. 
We cross the Oued Imi N. Tanut. — 119 k. Sidi Mumen, beyond 
which the track proceeds over hilly country, where the ground 
is rocky and furrowed by deep gullies. We cross the Oued Kalra 
and climb a steep hill. 

120 k. Suk El Arba (Thursday market) of the Diiiran tribe, 
on the Oued Kaira, amidst fine gardens watered by a canal. 

131 k. Village of the Ait Nefi. — 134 k. Village of the Alt 
Yakud, and 1 k. S. Zauia oj Sidi Rehal. — 142 k. Sidi Soltan, 
adjoining some gardens belonging to the Mzuda tribe, part of 
Caid Mtugufs command. 

151 k. Sunday market of the Mjat, on the 1. bank of the Asif 
El Melh. — The track is intersected by small ravines. ■ — 165 k. 
Guemassa, a cluster of houses amid the olive groves of the Fruga 
tribe. Wednesday market 600 m. farther E. on the bank of a 
Oued. 

177 k. Sidi Mohammed Ben Sliman. — 190 k. Bridge over the 
Oued Nus. The country is now well watered, cultivated and inhab- 
ited, with plentiful gardens and olive groves. 

213 k. Marrdkesh (p. 127). 




Marrakesh : The Ramparts. 
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Photo C De Martel 
Marrakesh : The Mosque of the Kasba. 



Timetable. — (1) One day : Jemaa El Fna, Kutfibia and Siiks in the 
morning; Palace of the Bahia and Aguedal in the afternoon : — (2) Two days 
(minimum time required to see Marrakesh properly) : Jemaa El Fna, Muni- 
cipal Services, Collection of Native Art and Kutiibia in the morning of the 
1st day. In the afternoon : the Mosques, Sanctuaries, fountains and sfiks. 
Morning of the 2d day: Palace of the Bahia, Kasba, Mellah. In the afterno 
Aguedal and Menara; — (3) Three days : the same itinerary on the first two 
days. The third day : the new town and Gueliz and a motor-car drive to 
Tamesluht. 

However short a stay may be made at Marrakesh, it is necessary to see 
the splendid Medersa Ben Yusef (p. 140) and the wonderful Tombs of the Saa- 
dian Sheriffs (p. 134) : leave to visit must be obtained from the Service des 
' Beaux-Arts, at the Palais de la Bahia. 

MARRAKESH, a Maghzenia, i. e. Imperial city, also called 
the Capital of the South, is situated at an alt. of 465 m., and at 
about 60 k. from the foot of the N. slope of the Great Atlas, and 
4 k. S. of the left bank of the Oued Tensift. It is the chief town 
of the Marrakesh region, the residence of a Kalifa of the Sultan 
and the centre of the activities of the powerful Gaids of the 
South : the Glaui, the Mtiigui and the Gundafi; as well as the 
commercial warehouse and the pleasure resort of the Great Atlas 
and the Sahara. It lies in the vast well-watered plain of the 
Hauz. 

It is, with its population of 139,174 inhabitants, the most 
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peopled town of the Sheriffian Empire. The Moslem natives, who 
are the great majority, are a mixture of descendants of the 
Andalusian Moors, of Rehamna from the neighbouring plains, 
of Shleuh mountaineers and of Saharan Draua. The Jews number 
11,043. The European colony has grown from 30 inhabitants in 
1912, to 1,500 in 1918, of whom 1,494 are French, 42 English, 
155 Spanish, and 111 Italian. 

The Medina is immense. Its countless mud houses, its winding 
streets, its busy thoroughfares, its large monuments, its gigantic 
enclosure, bordered with vast palm-tree orchards and gardens, 
give it the appearance of some magnificent city of the Sahara, 
over which the elegant and monumental minaret of the Kutubia 
keeps watch. 

The new town, called Gueliz — which is also the name of the rocky 
islet on which it is built — broadly planned by the, first French 
administrator of Marrakesh, Captain Landais, lies 3 k. N. W. of 
the native agglomeration, on the site of the old French camp, 
The first house was built in 1913, since when many others have 
sprung up along broad avenues planted with trees, the growth 
of which has been so rapid that within ten years an arid desert 
has been changed into a regular oasis. 

The climate of Marrakesh is pleasant, except in summer, 
when the heat is intense, sometimes reaching 49° G. in the shade. 



Hotels : — Trans atlantique (Ma- 
munia; PL a D3), in the gardens" 
(de luxe), Trans atlantique (Dukkala; 
PI. b D2), near Bab Dukkala, hot 
of the G ie Generale Transatlantique 
and of the Auto-Circuits Nord-Afri- 
cains; Cecil (PI. c E2), Ried Elkedim; 
Atlas, Djem Er Fua ; Tourist (PL d E2 ), 
r. des Banques, in the Medina; Grand- 
Hotel (PL e C2), PL du 7-Septembre, 
at Gueliz. 

Post and Telegraph Offices : — PI 
Djemaa El Fna, Mellah, and atGueliz 

Banks : — Banque d'Etat du 
Maroc; Bank of British West Africa; 
Banque Algero-Tunisienne; Com- 
pagnie Algerienne; Commerciale du 
Maroc; Credit Fonder d' Alger ie et 
de Tunisie; Credit Marocain; Societc 
Marseillaise de Credit. 

Cabs : — Stands : PL Djemaa El 
Fna, in the Medina, and by the Post 
Office at Gueliz; the course, within 
the Medina : 2 fr.; between the 
Medina and Gueliz; 2 fr. 50; the 
hour 5 fr., but for a drive of several k., 
a previous arrangement is necessary, 
at the rate of 5 to 6 fr. per hour. 

JVIotor Services -.—Societe de 



Transports Automobiles, daily lo 
Casablanca, dep. 7 a. m.; Porge 
et C ie , every odd-number day of the 
month, to Mogador; to Saffi; Torres 
(Wahl) to Casablanca, Mazagan, 
Mogador and Saffi; all PL Djemaa 
El Fna. 

Garages : — de France, PL Djemaa 
El Fna; Brown et Bichard. 

Booksellers and Stationers : — 
Pol Levy, in the Medina; Hebreard, 
at Grueliz. 

Photographers : — Felix, in the 
Medina, Riad Situm; Villemse, at 
Gueliz. 

Consulates : — British, Spanish 
Dutch and Portuguese. 

Specialties : — Turkish slippers 
and silk embroidered bags, leather 
cushions; braseros and kettles of chisel- 
led brass and wrought iron; wool- 
len blankets and carpets; daggers and 
chiselled brass and silver Berber trin- 
kets — Villa Majorelle, Route de Saffi. 

Popular Shows and Rejoicings : — 
Place Djemaa El Fna, daily from 
4 p. m. 1o sunset, unique spectacle; 
— at the time of the Ashura (enquire ) 
masquerades, comic performances 
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swing games; — very interesting i of Sidi Bel Abbas, at the Mulud; 
Thursday market, in the morning, Mussem of Miilay Ali Sharif, at 
at the Siik El Khemis;— Mussem | Sidi Zuine Dekna. 

History. — It was believed 'that the site of the Roman Bocanum Hemerum 
had been discovered in Marrakesh. — Spoken of under the name of Morocco 
by ancient European authors, the Moslem Marrakesh was established, in 
1062 A. D., by Yusef Ben Tashfin, founder of the Saharan Almoravide 
dynasty. Under Ali, son of Yusef, were built the ramparts (xi c), certain 
remains of which are still to be seen, and the Sidi Ben Yusef Mosque, con- 
verted later on into a Medersa. It was from Marrakesh that Ibn Tumert, 
chief of the Almohade partisans, denounced the extravagance of the Almo- 
ravide Court, while Abd El Mumen, first Emir of the new dynasty, started 
the series of his North African conquests by capturing Marrakesh, of which 
he made his capital in 1147. In 1175, plague caused a stupendous number 
of deaths. Between 1184 and 1198, the celebrated Sultan Yakiib El Mansur 
erected the Mosque and tower of the Kutiibia; at Sevilla, the Giralda; and 
at Rabat, the Mosque of the Hassan Tower, which are the most famous 
monuments of the Almohade period and perhaps the best built of the whole 
Maghreb. The town was then very prosperous and numbered very many 
inhabitants. 

The Marinide Sultans, preferring Fez, came but rarely to Marrakesh. 
Aba Yusef Yakiib, though he entered the city in 1260, was compelled 
to come back several times with more troops. After a first failure in 1261, 
lie seized the town in 1268, and made it the base of his operations against 
the Sus and Sijilmassa. 

After conquering Timbuctoo, from which he returned with great spoils, 
bringing back with him the celebrated negro jurist Ahmed Baba, the 
Saadian Abu El Abbas El Mansur, surnamed Ed Dehbi, " the golden, " 
made Marrakesh once, more, for a while, the principal Moroccan capital. 
It was then enriched with splendid buildings decorated with Carrara marble, 
said to have been paid for by its weight in sugar (this refers to the Palace 
called Badi, destroyed later on by Miilay Ismail, and to the Saadian tombs). 

Under the Filalians or Alauites, the present reigning dynasty, the seat 
of the Government was transferred to Fez and Mequinez. From time to time, 
however, some Sultans lemaiiied at Marrakesh for more or less lengthy 
periods, .and their passage was always marked by the putting in hand of 
important works. Sidi Mohammed restored the Mausoleum and the Medersa 
of the Sheikh Bel Abbas, as also the Sanctuaries of El Tebba, El Jeziiani, 
Mulay Ali Esh Sheriff, of Mimun Es Sahraui. the Mosques of the Sultans 
and those of Berrima, of El Mansur, of Bab Dukkala, of Er Rabba. The 
six Medersas of the Kasba were also rebuilt. 

Miilay El Hassan (1873-1894) was proclaimed Sultan at Marrakesh, but 
only lived there for one year. His son Miilay Abd El Aziz resided there. from 
1895 to 1902. The Bahia, the residence of the present sultan, was erected 
under his reign. 

Miilay Hafid was also proclaimed Sultan at Marrakesh, before being 
recognized at Fez. After his departure, El HTba, the great agitator of the 
South settled there, but was expelled by Colonel Mangin, September 7, 1912, 
when the French troops entered the city. 

All our itineraries start from the Place Djemaa El Fna, which 
we will describe first, and at the S. end of which is a cab-stand. 
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7. — The Place Jemaa el Tna. 

A sight well worth seeing is that of the swarming crowd pressing round 
the stalls, or enjoying their favourite daily pastimes, especially towards 
nightfall. 

The Place Jemaa El Fna, 150 m. long and nearly 100 m. 
broad, situated in the heart of the town, is every day the centre 




Photo Flandrin. 
Marrakesh : General View of the Place L) jemaa El Fna. 



of attraction of a bustling crowd. The morning is given up to 
minor commercial transactions. Vendors of vegetables, fruit, 
sweets, drugs, basket-work, etc., come here to sell their wares, 
while barbers ply their trade in the open air. From 4 p. m. the 
square is chiefly the resort of mountebanks and entertainers of 
crowds : story-tellers, clowns, wrestlers, acrobats, snake charmers, 
while bejewelled shleuh dancers perform their various feats, 
surrounded by big rings of tireless onlookers. 

Jemaa El Fna, (i the meeting place of the dead, " was so-called on account 
of the merciless executions by which a Kalifa of the Sultan used to punish 
those who intrigued against him. There, too, used to be exposed to view 
the heads of executed rebels. 

The Post and Telegraph Office bounds the Square towards the S., 
and the Services Municipaux, on the E. side. In the latter is a 
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little Museum of Native Art (visitors adm. ; permission from the 
Head of the Services Municipaux). 

This Museum includes a room showing specimens of town and country 
industries : shorn carpets of Glaiia; long wool and knot-stitched bright coloured 
carpets of the Suktana (part of the tribe of the present P.asha) : chiselled 
silver and copper daggers 
of different kinds; powder- 
horns and flasks adorned 
with silver; ivory inlaid 
and silver-bound weapons 
of the Sus; iron and en- 
graved copper me/mars 
(braseros and boilers); 
leather cushions; silk and 
gold embroidered Turkish 
sjippers, etc. All these are 
price-marked at the cur- 
rent Marrakesh rates. 

From the terrace of 
the Services Munici- 
paux (free access), is 
to be obtained, spe- 
cially at sunset, a 
* splendid view over the 
Place Jemaa El Fna, 
the Kutubia, the town 
and its gardens, the 
Gueliz,the Jebilet,the 
palm-tree orchard and 
the Atlas, with its 
snowyjaggedsummits. 



77.— The J(ufubia; 
the Mamunia. 

500 and 1,000 m. S.-W. 
from the Place Djemaa 
El Fna. 




Photo Felix. 
Marrakesh : The Kutubia. 



We leave on the 1. 
the Post Office; then 
— beyond the inter- 
section of the Avenue with Zenket Er Remila, — the Dar Mulay 
Ali, with the Bureaux de la Subdivision. On the I., a narrow 
lane brings us to the foot of the minaret of the Kutubia, affording 
a view of the whole of that stately monument. 

The *Kutubia Mosque (no adm.),, or " Mosque of the Booksellers, " was 
given that name, on account of the two hundred stalls of manuscript dealers 
formerly set up at its foot; its architectural effect is magnificent. 

According to Leo Africanus, it was Abd El Mumen who ordered it to 
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he built. The minaret is said to have been commenced ca 1196, by the Almo- 
hade Yukub El Mansiir at the same time as the Griralda at Sevilla and the 
Hassan Tower at Rabat TheS. side of the Mosque is divided into 9 pavilions 
crowned with roofs alternately triangular and trapezoidal. Judging by the 
remains. of some of the arches still visible on the N. side, the opposite part 
must have been pulled down; the oratory, with the rooms adjoining it, were 
no doubt of gigantic size. 

A Tower, the finest, and the most complete of its kind, looks down upon 
the Mosque and the whole town. 12 m. 50 square and (17 m, 50 high, it is 
built throughout of freestone. The marveleous decoration of the facade 
is framed in, at the top, with enamelled faience mosaic, of a beautiful tur- 
quoise blue. There are seven stories inside the tower : the 2nd is roofed 
in by a cupola resting upon overhangings in the corners, the cupola of the 3rd 
is supported by crested columns, the 5th has a truncated pyramidal ceiling 
with eight sides; the Cth is like the 3rd; the 7th higher than the rest, has eight 
sides, four of which have stalactites. A battlemented parapet, with a sentry 
path, faces the four cardinal points 

The small edifice above also has a cupola and culminates in a vertical rod 
bearing three huge balls said to be gold. The story goes that these three 
balls were made out of jewellery given by El Mansiir for that purpose. 

An unpretentious building, 200 m. S., is said to be the tomb of 
Yusef Ben Tashfin, the founder of Marrakesh and of the Almo- 
ravide Empire. 

This mausoleum simply consists of four walls enclosing the tomb, which 
is very plain : and is shaded by a tree. According to a legend, the spirit of 
the illustrious monarch on several occasions pulled down the cupolas that 
generous-minded admirers wished to dedicate to him. 

Proceeding first S., then W., we reach the Mauchamp Hospital, 
adjoining the Ma muni a, a somewhat small, but magnificent 
garden. 

The main alley is bordered with olive-trees said to have been planted by 
the Saadians; on either side grow oiange-trees. The garden is very shady 
and cool. 

777. — Palace of the Bahia. 

800 m. S.-E. A few minutes walk. Highly recommended. For permission to 
view apply, at the Bahia, to the Service des Beaux-Arts. 

The shortest way is that which starts N. E. of Djemaa El Fna, 
above the Services Municipaux, passes in front of the Franco- 
Arab School, an old house of the Hiba (visitors adm.), the Inform- 
ation Bureau, the Bu. Ashrin public garden (150 m, by 50) 
and the French Consulate. 

The Palace of the Bahia (open to visitors daily from 9 to 11 
a. m. and from 2 to 5 p. m., except Sun. : the janitor shows 
visitors round), was built at the instigation of Ba Ahmed Ben 
Mu'ssa, son of a negro slave of the Palace, one of the Vizirs 
of Mulay Abd El Aziz. The native architect, El Haj Mohammed 
El Mekki, versed in the Andalusian traditions and advised by 
Erckmann, a French Officer, took seven years to build the Palace, 
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providing it with the gorgeous appointments affected by wealthy 
Moroccans (1894-1900). 

We first enter a rectangular courtyard, with no decoration but a marble 
pavement, on three sides of which runs a gallery supported by plain but 
stout pillars. A large Moorish Garden, planted with cypresses, orange-trees 
and jessamine, has a tew fine halls on either side, for instance a large drawing- 
room and a dining-room ornamented with zellizes, plaster carvings and painted 
ceilings We then come to the main courtyard (50 m. by 30 m ) paved with 
marble and faience slabs, with a glazed gallery and wooden fluted columns, 
leading into a large and beautifully decorated Council Chamber (20 m. by 8), 
then to a Hammam, or Moorish bath; lastly comes a patio round which are 
four rooms, one entirely furnished with mirrors. Copiously decorated apart- 
ments are grouped round a second patio planted with trees and flowers. 
The Apartments of the Favourite complete the series of these halls, in which 
Moroccan Art has found a delightful expression. From the terrace of the 
Menzah, we obtain a magnificent view over the Gueliz, the Jebilet and the 
Atlas. The Bahia is to-day the official Residency. 

E. of the Palace, extends the Garden of the Bahia, likewise the 
work of Ba Ahmed, with a square pond (80 m. by 80 m.), and 
containing an immense variety of trees. During December, 
January and part of February, fresh oranges and tangerines are 
sold here. 

IV. — The \asba : Bab Aguenau, 
Yazid Mosque , Saadian \Tombs. 

Entrance 900 m. S. of the Place Jemaa El Fna. 

Leaving the Post Office on the r., and turning S., we walk 
along the Riad Ez Zitun El Kedim, straight ahead, presently 
reaching the N.-W. corner of the Kasba, painted red ochre and 
flanked with bastions. The entrance to the Citadel, Bab Aguenau 
is 100 m. farther S. 

The revetment of the monumental gateway consists of hewn and, carved 
freestone, stained a deep ochre by the dust of the town. It is one of the most 
attractive specimens of the Almohade Art in Marrakesh, with its semi- 
circular archway surmounted by a double line of covings, hemming in an arch 
richly festooned, its corner pieces, with their broad floral decoration, its 
fine Gufic inscriptions, and its somewhat dilapidated frieze. The story 
goes that it was brought bit by bit from Andalusia by the Moors expelled 
from Spain. 

A few steps to the r., a door opens out into the country. Its name is Bab Roob. 

Beyond Bab Aguenau, immediately to the 1., we observe another 
small gate with plaster ornaments, then, at the corner of a wind- 
ing street, the Mosque of the Kasba, also termed Jama 
Malay Yazid El Mansuri. 

This large and somewhat heavy building, has its front crowned with a long 
line of corbels and notched merlons indicating 12 large naves and 10 upper 
galleries. The roofs, which are very high, rest upon notched or pointed arches 
and enormous pillars. The wall decoration inside is plain. The ceilings 
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are of painted wood; the doors plated with bronze. A brick minaret, its sides 
provided with eurvilineal decoration upon a turquoise green enamel, magni- 
ficently crowns the Mosque. 

At the S. end of the square, on the same side as the Mosque, are the Tombs 
the Saadian Sheriffs, admirable monuments under which are buried the 
Sovereigns of the last Moroccan dynasty but one (xv c. and xvn c), called 
the Saadians (adm. daily, on presentation of a card, to be obtained from 
the Service des Beaux- Arts, at the Palais de la Bahia 9 to 12 a. m , except on 
Fri.; gratuity). 

The tombs are reached by a dark and very narrow winding passage 
The, entrance is close by, on the 1. 

The first hall is of little interest, except for some wainscoting and a marble 
monolith with a wooden railing. 

The "Second hall is a sanctuary; the architectural lines arc perfect and the 
whole most, harmonious. Twelve marble, columns support it. Marquetry and 
china revetments line the walls, which are covered, higher up, with light 
arabesques carved in the plaster. The arches joining the columns are highly 
artistic. The ground is covered with marble horizontal stela) with trian- 
gular moulded sides, covered with inscriptions and ornaments. Six of 
these are very large, the rest smaller. Along the walls stand a number of 
other stelse with inscriptions. 

The first Saadian buried there was Abu Abd Allah El Kai'm, then ALii 
El Abbas and his children, Abu El Abbas Ahmed El Mansur, the most 
brilliant representative of the dynasty, and many others, including Mulay El 
Abbas, the last Emir of the family. 

A third hall has been recently opened The whole is deeply impressive; 
all the more so, perhaps, on account of its neglected and ruined state. 

The street running along the Mosque of the Kasba is the main 
thoroughfare of this part of the city; the interest concentrating 
in the Dar El Maghzen, or Palace of the Sultan (no adm.). 

Built by the Almohades and enlarged by the Saadians, the Dar El Maghzen 
was, for a time, one of the finest residences of Marrakesh Large pools took 
up nearly the whole of the inner courts; one, of these, the legend runs, was 
over 500 cubits square. Columns of white marble and paintings added to 
the dazzling effect of the ensemble. Spacious courtyards or meshuars line 
the S. side of the Palace, and a very large garden constitutes an outlying part 
of this residence of the Sultans. 



V. — The Aguedal. 

Entrance 2 k. S.; carriage road and track. A walk round the Moorish 
gardens may be added the visit of the Kasba. 

We follow itinerary n° IV as far as Bab Aguenau, either a), 
leaving it by Bab Roob (see above), and following the W. wall 
of the Kasba, past Bab Ksiba, as far as the end of the Avenue 
da Dar El Beida, where we enter the garden of the Military 
Hospital; or b), passing out by Bab Aguenau (p. 133), crossing 
the Kasba, to the Meslmar, or principal court of the Dar El 
Maghzen (see above), and entering the garden of the Military 
Hospital. 

The Hopital Maisonnave occupies the Dar EI Beida, " the 
white house" (visitors adm.); a large and interesting Arab house* 
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with its spacious courtyards, its numerous apartments and its 
ornamentation of mosaics, painted wood and coloured friezes. 

Farther, S., within an outer wall, lies the celebrated garden 
of the Aguedal (visitors adm.). 

Some 3 kil long by 12 to 1,500 m. wide, the Aguedal is enclosed between 
high walls with but few openings; it is fortified with bastions. Planted with 
fruit-trees of all sorts : orange-trees, lemon-trees, fig-trees, pomegrenate- 
trees, apricot- trees, plum-trees, pear-trees, apple-trees, vines; watered by 
two large seguias (canals) bringing water from the territory of the Mesfiua 
tribe to a pool ISO m. square, it is one of the most interesting attractions 
of Marrakesh. 

A central alley, running N. to S. divides the garden in its full length into 
two nearly equal parts, subdivided into sections : first, Jenan Bel Haj, 
E., and Ez Zahra, W ; then El Rharsa (with its own pool) and Es Salha, 
divided by an ornamental water 200 m. square, in which towards the N.-W. 
corner is reflected the old Dar El Heni (disused powder magazine); the 
Kessemt Bel Fqih and the Kessemt Haj Harlsem, beyond the Military Supply 
Stores: and, lastly beyond Bab Naceur, a section, partly planted with vines 
and fruit trees, where are to be seen : El Barram, a former cartridge-factory 
and powder-magazine, and, in the S.- W. corner, the Makina, at one time a 
sugar factory. 

The Aguedal is said to have been laid out by the Almohades (xn c). The 
Saaclian rulers took special care of it. The Alauites maintained the custom. 
Mulay Abd Er Rahman gave it its present proportions, while Miilay El 
Hassan kept it up as best he could. 

VI. — The Mellah. 

Entrance 1 k. S.-E , of the Place Jemaa El Fna. It is possible to drive there. 

The street starting from the Jemaa El Fna, S.-E., and divid- 
ing the Riad Ez Zitun El Kedim, W., from the Riad Ez Zitun 
El'Jedid, E., leads straight to the Mellah. 

Near the Bab Berrima, in the N.-E. corner of the Dar El 
Maghzen, is the suk of the Mellah, of recent, common-place con- 
struction. But a quaint interest attaches to the Jews that reside 
there : tinmen, jewellers, coppersmiths, cobblers, etc., generally 
more remarkable in appearance than by their ability. 

The Mellah proper adjoins the Suk, and is specially interesting 
to visit on Saturdays. No objection is raised to visitors wishing 
to be shown some of the synagogues and the Rabbinic schools, 
where young children study the Bible in Hebrew. 



VII. - The Suks. 

The chief and very extensive Suks of Marrakesh, are in close proximity to 
the Place Jemaa El Fna, N. W., whence it takes but a few minutes to 
reach them (a guide necessary). 

Like everywhere else in Morocco, the dealers, workmen and 1 
^artisans are grouped together by professions. Dealers in dried 
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or green vegetables and early produce, in spices and flour, in 
carpets and woollen blankets, in calico, silk, and basket-work, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, chasers, damaskeeners, makers of daggers, 
guns, embroidered bags, leather work, Arab harness, ornamented 
Turkish slippers, etc., all have their stalls next eacho ther, afford- 
ing the most uncommon and picturesque aspect. 

Under a stoutly built wooden roof, in the Kisaria El Barudiin, 




Photo C ae M artel. 

Marrakesh : the Bar El Bei'da. 



European imported goods are chiefly sold. The middle of one of 
the facades of this suk is adorned with a prettv fountain. 

Another market worth noting is the Suk El Khemis, on Thurs. 
and Fri. mornings. The Suk El Mfadlia of the lace-makers has 
quite a different appearance (p. 140). 



VJJJ. — A Visit to the Mosques, 
Sanctuaries and Tountains* 

A walk or drive of about 6 k. in the N. part of town Greatly commended, 
though there is no adm. to buildings of a religious character. 

/ From the Wood Market, W. of Jemaa El Fna, we take the 
rue El Kseur, past the Bab Fetuh Oratory, an elegant Marinide 
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minaret of harmonious proportions, with curvilineal chain-mould- 
ings above minute marble pillars and capitals, showing up in 
ochre brick on a background of green enamel. 

Thence we proceed to the Great IVlosque (no adm.) which 
we round partly walk. 

Jama El Muasin, in the centre of the town, lias its main inner courtyard 
framed in by a sumptuously decorated Oratory. One of its doors is covered 
over with copper shepts, fastened to the leaves by bronze nails. 

The El Muasin Fountain, adjoining the Mosque, is remarkable by its style, 
not met with elsewhere in Morocco, and its monumental proportions. The 
basin on the r. is surmounted by a portico with moulded plaster ornaments, 
carved wood lintels, a painted wood frieze and penthouse; the fountain 
supplies the inhabitants of this quarter of the town , with water. Three other 
large basins on the 1 , from 4 to 5 m. square, and vaulted over, serve as 
drinking troughs for cattle. 

Farther along, in the middle of the Suk, at the end of a lane, 
we descry the entrance to the Sanctuary of Sidi Abd El Aziz 
(no adm.). This Marabout has a door with a mosaic basement, 
facings of moulded and painted plaster, and a fine carved and 
coloured wooden penthouse. A date (1190 H.) is to be read among 
the Arabic inscriptions. _ 

A little farther E.. in the thoroughfare leading to Bab Dukkala, 
on the 1., is to be seen the House of the Pasha, of recent construct- 
ion, and a specimen of modern architecture; tourists of note 
are sometimes granted leave to go over it. Apply to the Chief of 
the Services Municipaux. 

This house is inhabited by El Haj Thami El Glaui, Pasha of Marrakesh, 
brother of the late Caid of the Glaiia country, SiElMadani, who died in 1918; 
the seat of the Command is at Kasha Teliiet, a huge, lordly edifice, 
rebuilt, in the course of last century, upon the western slope of Teliiet 
Pass, at an alt. of 4.000 m., on the caravan-track joining Marrakesh to the 
Tafilalet. The autority of these powerful chieftains, who are devoted to 
France, is great. The Glaui family claim to have furnished illustrious states- 
men to several dynasties of Morocco 

Farther yet stands the monumental *Sidi EI Hassan U Ali 

Fountain. The drinking trough (15 m. by 5 m.) is sheltered by 
3 Kubbas; the basin is on the 1., whereas at El Muasin (see above), 
it is on the r. 

Behind the fountain towers up the Jama Bab Dukkala 
IVlosque. 

The Oratory of this Mosque is divided into several naves by massive 
pillars, supporting monumental arches with festoons and stalactites. Special 
notice is called to the capitals of the columns inset in the pillars. A. brick 
minaret, with a campanile, rises above the pise edifice, the four faces of 
which are elegantly ornamented. The building is supposed to have been 
erected in 995 of the Hegira (xvi c.) by order of Sida Massuda, a renowned 
ancestor of the Glaui, and the mother of the Saadian Sultan Abu. El Abbas 
Ahmed El Mansiir. 



Turning back for a distance of about 300 m., and then proceed* 



Marrakesh * The Gardens of the Aguedal. 
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ing through the Arab town, we reach the Sidi Ben SI i man 

district, with a celebrated tomb. 

The Sanctuary of Sidi Ben Sliman El Jazuli forms a complete group com- 
prising first an archway and window with mosaic ornamentation, then after 
a curve, a graceful fountain, faced with china (a few Delft tiles), with a ceiling 
and a carved and painted wood penthouse, then the door of the Sanctuary, 
preceded by a gallery supported by 3 columns, two of which are surmounted 
by curious carved marble capitals. Sidi Ben Simian El Jazuli Es Semlali, 
who died in 1465, was the greatest propagator of Moroccan Siifism or Sha- 
dilism, of which the followers are called " Shadulia. " He was the author of 
the Dala'il El Kheirat prayer book, or " book of good works " carried and 
read by all his disciples; there are some fine and carefully illuminated copies, 
frequently mistaken for Korans. 

At a distance of 100 m. farther N., lies the Suk of the Mjadlia, 
(lace-makers) in which braid and girdles of very bright colours 
are sold. This very curious market is held in a covered passage 
with side galleries, each supported by 12 pillars, with arches and 
friezes painted yellow and brown. Large carved wood and plaster 
doorways mark the entrance to the Suk. 

The Mosque and the Sanctuary of Sidi Bel Abbas, the great 
Patron of Marrakesh and of merchants, farmers and the blind, 
adjoin the last mentioned Suk. 

Sidi Bel Abbas Es Sebti was born at Ceuta When only 26, he came to 
Marrakesh, where he preached poverty and love of one's neighbours. His 
miracles were numerous and striking He died in odor of sanctity. The Mosque 
and the present Medersa, erected over his grave, were the work of the Saadian 
Sultan Abd Allah Abu Fares (beginning of the xvn c). The mausoleum, 
built by Mulay Ismail, was restored by Sidi Mohammed and Mulay Abd 
El Aziz. 

From this point we proceed to Bab El Khemis (formerly Bab 
Fez) 400 m. N., a gateway in the outer walls, with posts said to 
have been brought back from Spain by a victorious Emir. 

Outside this gate, stands the Mausoleum of Sidi Bel Bushi, with a view 
over a Moslem Cemetery, and the second part of the Thursday market, where 
the cattle is sold. ' 

The Suk El Khemis is extraordinarily animated on Thursday mornings, 
Mironged as it is with representatives of every section of the population °of 
the Hafiz Here are to be found admirable specimens of the native industries : 
carpets, rugs, burnooses, Mesfiua and Amizmig poteries, flannel cummer- 
bunds, etc. 

On our way back to the centre of the city, 800 m. farther S., 
we come to the third monumental fountain of Marrakesh. The 
*Sekkaia Eshrob U Shut, " Drink and admire, " is only a reser- 
voir dug out in a corner. The carved wooden facade with cursive 
and Cufic inscriptions, and a penthouse with stalactites, is of 
an admirable green bronze shade. 

Close by stands the *Medersa, Ben Yusef, or Islamic college 
of Marrakesh (adm. daily, from 9 to 12 a. m. except Fri.; per- 
mission to view— 5 fr. — is obtainable from the Service des Beaux- 
Arts, at the Palais de la Bahia), 
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The Medersa Ben Yusef was originally a Mosque, embellished by the 
Almohade Ali III, at the beginning of the xn c; it was devoted to its present 
use by the Saadian Sultan Abu Abd Allah (1570). A dark and long passage, 
richly decorated, leads to the Medersa courtyard, glowing with light. A large 
rectangular marble basin adorns the centre. The mosaics, plaster mouldings 
and carved marble 
and wood-work are in 
very good style and of 
fine general rose colour- 
ing, making the Me- 
dersa one of the most 
interesting monuments 
in Marrakesh. There 
is another Medersa in 
the town, founded by 
the Alauite Sultan 
Malay Er Res hid 
(xvi c.). It is here that 
new Sultans are pro- 
claimed. 

We are now close 
to the Suks and the 
Place Jemaa El Fna 
is within a few mi- 
nutes' walk. 



7X. — Jfyund the 
Town. 

About 15 k., partly by 
road, the rest by a 
first-rate track ; a 2 
or 2 1 /2 hours drive, 
30 min.by motor-car. 

Leaving the town 
by Bab Jedid, oppo- 
site the Kutubia, 
we proceed N. along 

the walls. 

Marrakesh : The Eshrob U Shiif Fountain. 

Marrakesh is pro- 
tected, on all sides, by 

an unbroken line of pise ramparts, 12 k. long, 5 m. high, and 2 m. thick, 
flanked with 7 m. bastions with monumental gates. We thus pass Bab 
Dukkala (W.): Bab ElKhemis (N.; see above); Bab Debbagh, Bab Ailen, 
and Bab Aghmdt (E.), the latter bent and crowned with indented 
merlons, and Bab Ahmar, with 3 arches (the central one only being open), 
and massive pillars, with red painted ornaments under 3 roofs of green 
tiles. The other Gates (S.), Bab Ksiba and Bah Boob, we have already 
spoken of. 

N. of Bab Dukkala, turning to the r., beyond a few open spaces 
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planted with palm-trees, we pass successively in front of the 
Suk El Khemis (see above), a N. corner of the palm orchard; 
some cemeteries to the E., a duar of nualas and houses, and the 
Zauia of Sidi Yusef, one of the 7 patrons of Marrakesh. On this 
side we also observe numerous wells and canals. These are the 
*Khottaras. 

The Oued Tensift supplies but part of the water necessary to irrigate the 
palm orchard and neighbouring lands. As to the gardens E. of the town, 
somewhat distant from the Oued, they are irrigated by underground canals, 
termed Khottat as. There are 350 of these canals, some of which are as much 
as 5 k. long, while their depth varies from 30 to 40 m. at the start, to 1 m. 
at the end, their incline being from 10 to 12 0/0; their capacity varies from 
a few litres to 50 litres per secona; the total amount being 3,000 litres. 

We make our way back to the town by Bab Ahmar, Bab Ksiba 
and Bab Roob. There is no novel attraction to induce one to go 
the whole tour of the Aguedal. 



X. — ■ The New Town and the Gueliz. 

2 k. 5 and 5 k. N.-W.; good road as far as the foot of the mountain. This 
itinerary is seen at its best towards the evening, and it may be joined 
to the one just described. 

We leave Marrakesh, either by Bab Jedid, or by Hie new 
and broad Avenue of the Gueliz, which leads to the (2 k. 5) 
Plage du 7-Septembre. From this point branch out fanwise 
the main thoroughfares of the New Town, all very broad and 
lined with trees : the Avenue du Haouz, prolonged by the Route 
de Mogador; the Avenue des Ouled Delim, leading to the prison 
and the constabulary; the Avenue du Gueliz, leading to the Post 
Office, the Gamp, the Military Club, and the Military Offices, 
W. of which lies the Military Quarter. The building of these 
extensive districts was begun in 1913. The civilians so far number 
870 (500 French). 

The Avenue du Gueliz brings us to the foot of the hill. A road 
on the 1. makes the ascent easy (we leave the new barracks at 
500 m. to the W.). 

The Gueliz is at an alt. of 527 in. Its two highest points are each armed 
with a battery, commanding the E. and the W. of Ihe plain,re spcctivcly. 
Masonry walls, built in 1912, and 2 k. in circumference, have made the 
place a sort of defensive citadel From the E. battery, we obtain a splendid 
* View over Mariakesh and its frame of gardens and palm orchards, the 
Tensift valley and the snow-crowned Atlas From the W. battery, adjoining 
the Marabout of Sidi Bel Abbas, there is another fine * View over the Jebilet 
hills, closing the horizon in the N , and over the Hauz Plain. 
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XJ. — Gardens of the Menara. 

Entrance 4 k. E.; flat carriage road. 

Outside Bab Jedid, the Avenue de la Koutoubia leads direct to 
the gardens. 

The Menara (adm. free), owned by the Sultans, existed as early as the 
xvii c. Enclosed within pise walls it is 1,200 m. by 800 m., and planted 
chiefly with tall olive-trees. Its pipe system is fed by a basin 200 m. by 
150 m., surrounded by a4m. wide canal with parapets. A pleasant pavilion 
with galleries on the ground and first floors, built by Mulay Abd Er Rahman 
(xix c), is reflected in the waters of the basin. This pond and its shady 
banks are a favourite resort. 

An experimental farm has been set up in these gardens, where there is 
also a military stud (Syrian thoroughbreds) and an Ostrich Farm. 



XJJ. — The Palm Orchard. 

A track is being laid through the Palm Orchard, which constitutes a pleasant 
excursion; a 3 hours' drive, 1 h. by motor car. 

The Palm Orchard extends N. of Marrakesh as far as the Oued 
Tensift, which it lines for nearly 20 k. It is bounded in the E. 
for 15 k. by the El Kelaa track, and in the W. for 10 k. by the 
Saffl track; thus forming a vast triangle of at least 32,000 acres, 
where a forest of palm-trees encloses a number of orchards and 
kitchen gardens. The dates yielded by the 86,000 palm-trees of 
this immense forest are unfortunately of poor quality. 

Tradition relates that this forest was planted by the Filalians who, in the 
xvn c, besieged Marrakesh. As their army was fed exclusively on dates, 
the stones thrown away by the men gave birth to the present palm-trees. 

From Marrakesh to Casablanca, p. 93; to Mogador, p. 122; to 
Agadir, p. 145. 



Environs of Marrakesh. 

The Haiiz is bounded in the N. by the Urn Er Rebia, in the S by the foothills 
of the Great Atlas, in the E. by the Dukkala, Abda and Shiadma-Haha. 
It is an immense plain, the monotony of which is only broken by the Jebilet 
(p. 96). The Oued Tensift, flowing from E. to W. and the Oued Tessaut, 
an affluent of the TJm Er Rebbia, flowing from E. to N , are its two main 
waterways; they both feed numbers of seguias (canals), to the waters of 
which a whole system of khottaras (pipes) and wells further contribute. 
One third of the area only (1,500,000 acres) is fit for cultivation, and of 
that third but 375,000 acres are actually cultivated, every year, producing 
eorn, barley, cumin, broad beans, lentils, maize, water-melons, sesame, 
olives, grapes and sundry fruit. The raising of live-stock supplements these 
resources. The population comprises members of the Rehamna, Seraghna, 
Zemran, Uda'ia, Uled Ahmar, Uled Mashu, Uled Delim, Menabba and Khualka 
tribes. 

Excursions. — ■ Most of the excursions described below can be made by 
motor car. A simple excursion to Tamesluht, for instance, will suffice to give 
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an idea of the native farming methods; the trip from Marrakesh to Mogador 
will afford general information as to the topography of the district. — ■ The 
C le Generate Transatlantigue are considering the organisation of a certain 
number of motor car excursions to complete their Auto-Circuits-Nord-Africains. 

1. Tameslut (19 k. S.; good and fairly even track, available for motor 
cars; recommended). — Our road travels through a rich cultivated district, 
amid many fruit-tree and palm orchards, watered by small streams and 
canals. — 13 k. The track to Aguergur branches off to the 1. 

19 k. Tameslut, a religious centre, comprising about 2,000 hearths. Framed 
in by olive-groves and orangeries, the village boasts two important zaidas, 
founded in the xvr c. by the Sheriff Abd Allah Ben Hussein El Hassani, the 
man of 366 sciences ", who is credited with numerous miracles. Friday market. 
Tameslut is the residence of the Sheriff Mulay El Haj Said Ben Hussein, 
who makes visitors welcome. His dwelling, which is very extensive, has 
many charming features. There are gardens framed in by tall cypresses, 
about which flights of doves whirl gracefully. 

2. Amizmiz (53 k. S.; good road, available for motor cars; provisions should 
be carried) — The first part of the trip lies through a rich and well culti- 
vated district. — 16 k. Agadir Mta Esh Sherif, whence a track branches off 
to (2 k.) Tameslut (see above, 1). — ■ 20 k. Track branching off to Umenast. — 
25 k. Do, to Agadir Esh Shems. — 33 k. Oued Nfis : bridge 20 in. long, with 
2 arches. — 35 k. Zauia of Taker Lust. — 39 k. On the r., villages of Uauisselt 
and Marfaman. — 47 k. Iggudd't. 

53 k. Amizmiz, a big native village, consisting of several agglomerations 
separated by a deep ravine, under the command of the Caid Gundafi, whose 
representative lives in a large Kasba. A very rich farming centre at the foot 
of the Atlas, it contains a Zauia of Sidi El HosseinBen Messaudand a M ell ah 
Its quaintly decorated pottery enjoys a certain reputation. Tuesday market. 

3. Tazert (65 k. E.; track available for carriages in fine weather). — At 
first the district is covered with gardens and rich crops. — 12 k. Duar of 
El Bogarra. — 16 k. Oued Jiji and Sidi Embarek. — 18 k. Oued Mellah. — 
32 k. Oued Iminzat. 

33 k. Suk Et Tleia of the Mes/ina, Tuesday market, on the r. hank of the 
Oued Iminzat, the water of which is slightly brackish. — 1 k. E , Dar Ka'id 
El Madani. 

41 k. Azib Tigrizrit. — 42 k. We strike a broad track coming up from 
Marrakesh. — 44 k. Cistern — 45 k. 5. Oued Iminufii, mostly run dry. — 
48 k. Cistern on the boundary line of the Rehamna, Tuggana and Zemran 
tribes. — 51 k. 6. Ford over the Oued Massin — 56 k. Oued Rdat, one of 
the rivers of hell, say the natives, because in former days it used to lay 
everything waste along its course, until its baleful effects were put an end 
to in answer to a prayer offered up by Sidi Rehal, a xvi c. Saint. 

58 k Sidi Rehal, a group of three agglomerations of mud cabins and huts, 
comprising also the Raid's Kasba and a Mellah. — The district now becomes 
poorer. 

65 k. Tazert, a graceful kasba, at the mouth of the valley leading to the 
territory of the Glaiia, a small and practically square keep, with jagged 
and highly ornamented walls, pierced with quaint loopholes. The fort com- 
mands the Baldda Plain, watered by six offshoots of the Oued Tessaut, 
and covered with well cultivated farms. 

4. Demnat (96 k. N-E.; very good track, available for motor cars). — • 
We follow the road to Casablanca till beyond the bridge over the Tensift 
(p. 96). 

6 k. 5 The Irack to Demnat branches off to the r., across level pasture- 
lands. — Jebilet mountain chain. — < 25 k. We cross a Oued in a slight hollow. 
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The country becomes more hilly as we enter the Jebilet district. * — 29 k. 
Oued TJeslam, a big tent village of the Slama tribe. — 36 k. Skura; road- 
mender's cottage in a low col. — 48 k. Tittiit; road-mender's cottage. The 
Atlas looms up in the S. 

59 k. Tamlalt El Jedid, Tuesday market of the Seraghna, a large tent 
village surrounded with gardens. Its Saharan kasbas, and the neighbouring 
Maghzen olive plantation comprising some ten thousand trees, render it a 
charming spot. Tamlalt El Guedim lies 5 k. to the W. 

Beyond Tamlalt the district is level, rich, fairly populous, and dotted 
with olive groves. — 75 k. Suk El Khemis ; a track branches off to El Kelaa. — 
85 k. Bridge over the Tessaut, adjoining the tents arid olive groves of the 
Uled Sidi Aissa, belonging to the Senhaja tribe. — 87 k. Bridge over the 
Oued Tidill. — 89 k. Fetnassa, a tent village surrounded by olive groves. 

92 k. Zauria Sharia. The track winds broadly down into the valley. — ■ 
100 k. Dar Khallufi, to the S. The country is very undulating. — 108 k. 
View over a broad depression overgrown with olive-tress. — We descry 
Demnat in the distance, emerging from the greenery. In the background, 
Jebel Teghat, particularly stately when crowned with snow. — 117 k. Bridge 
over the Oued Mehasseur, flowing between steep banks. 

120 k. Demnat, a centre with 4,000 inhab., 2,500 of whom are Moslems 
belonging mostly to the Ahel Demnat, a section of the Ultana tribe, and 
1,500 are Jews grouped together in a mellah, N.-W. of the town. The latter 
is built on a hillock (alt. 961 m.) overlooking the narrow and very fertile 
valley opening out into the plain of the Seraghna. Its mud houses rise in tiers 
above a number of olive groves and gardens watered by many canals. Its 
very much damaged outer- wall is rectangular in shape, and provided with 
battlements and bastions; a parapet runs along the battlements. The Kasba, 
imposing as seen from without, and lying to eastwards, has its own containing 
wall defended bv moats that are kept full of water. It shelters the Caid 
and his family. The winding streets of the Moslem town open out here and 
there into small squares where the suks are held. The Mellah is very ill kept 
and malodorous, but very quaint scenes are sometimes to be observed 
there. The Sunday market, held inside Bab El Had, in a large square with 
silos underfoot and a cistern, on one side, is very busy ; an important trade 
is driven there in olive oil, tanned leather, cattle, wool and grapes. 

Until the death of the Caid El Modain El Glaui, the town was under the 
command of his favourite son Sidi Abd El Malek, who was killed on July 30, 
1918, in the fighting at Bu Yahia, his father following him to the grave a 
few days after. Since then the town has been under El Haj Thami El Glaui, 
Pasha of Marrakesh, who is represented there by a Kalifa, Si Omar. 

4 k. E. of Demnat (1 h. on mule-back) lies the Cave of I mi N Ifri (alt. 
1,080 m.), which is specially interesting to visit on Fridays, when the women 
of the district assemble there in numbers. The cave is from 10 to 12 m. high, 
its entrance is obstructed by rocks, while small pools are formed inside. 
Below the cave is a spring which is an object of particular veneration; here 
Moslem and Jew come and offer up sacrifices. A mussem is held here on 
the 14th day following the Aid El Kebir, when a bull is slanghtered. 



From Marrakesh to Agadir. 

Ab. 250 k.; road completed as far as Nzala Shishaua; in course of building 
for the rest of the distance (mule track). 

77 k. from Marrakesh to Nzala Shishaua, p p. 122-124. From this 
point onwards our road lies due S. across a plain watered by 
numerous canals, till we reach the foot of the Atlas* 
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100 k. Imi N Tanut, an agglomeration of about 500 dwellings, 
with a Mellah of one hundred houses, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, at an alt. of 797 m. and at the N. mouth of a corridor 
some 70 k. long. Very large market on Mondays. 

The country now becomes very hilly, and the track describes 
many windings. Plentiful springs water the clumps of olive and 
walnut-trees. — 121 k. Demsira, a small cluster of huts; Sunday 
market. — ■ The track travels up the valley of the Oued Asserara. 

123 k. Tizi Maashu, a pass at an alt. of, 1,700 m., beyond 
which we descend into the valley of the Oued Mussi. The argan 
and the evergreen oak are the predominant trees in this region. 
The road winds its way through the Gorges of the Oued Miissi , 
with their steep rocky slopes. 

Near Tirku we pass by some native saltworks. The water is drawn from the 
river in goat-skins and poured into small basins dug out on the banks, 
where it evaporates. 

The road then leads past Tigudine (bridge), on its way down 
to the Sus plain and to Agadir. 
243 k. Agadir (see below). 

Alternate Route. — The road not being entirely completed, 
we might, from Tizi Maachii, make our way to the Ameskud 
Pass, across a difficult country, accessible to riders only, via a 
series of small villages : Zauia Dial Tagureit, Tassenlut, Talati 
Iraten, and farther on, at the confluence of the Ait Mussi and 
Teskamt rivers, Timziduin and Zauia Irri. 

168 k. Nzala Argana (alt. 850 m.), a small azib (farm), occupied 
by a caretaker. The going is comparatively easy as far as Zauia 
Sidi Abd Allah U Omar, but then becomes very rough as far 
as Fum Ameskhud see below, the southern mouth of the corridor 
between the latter point and Imi N Tanut (see above). — 184 k. 
Tassadmet, a village of the Ida U Ziki tribe, with a small Mellah 
(Jewish quarter); market on Thurs. Having emerged from the 
valley of the Ait Mussi, the track leads across the territory of 
the Ida U Tanan, through an easy pass. The argan-tree begins 
to appear. We reach Zauia Sidi Abd Allah U Omar, a village 
with a rich and hospitable sheriff. 

208 k. Fum Ameskhud, a. refuge among the argan-trees. With 
alternate stretches of sand and rocky ground, the track crosses 
the territory of the Imsegguinen tribe. — 216 k. Tiruan. — 
220 k. Tamait. — 228 k. Irilan, a small centre of the Kisma 
tribe. — The track lies through a fairly level but sandy, poor, 
and sparsely peopled region, along the foot of the S. slopes of 
the Ida U Tanan massif. 

243 k. Agadir Irir, situated on the Atlantic seaboard, 8 k. 
N. of the mouth of the Oued Sus. Its population of about 
1,000 inhab. is grouped : a, in a stone citadel, 250 m. long by 40 
to 50 m. wide, a regular eerie perched on a bluff, 220 m. above 
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sea-level. A marble inscription in Arabic and in Dutch records 
the fact that the Portuguese had a settlement here in 1746; 
b, in the fishing village of Funti, built round the picturesque 
*Marabout of Sidi BO. Knadel, by the seashore. Rough winding 
lanes connect the two agglomerations, each of which comprises 
about 500 inhab. Europeans settle to the N. and to the S. of 
Funti, i. e. at the points where the harbour works are concen- 
trated. 

History. — The origins of Agadir are as yet somewhat obscure. Some 
have it that this point corresponds with the Portus Risadir mentioned by 
Polybius. — In the early part of the xvi c, under the name of Santa Cruz, 
the place was the southernmost possession of the Portuguese in Morocco, from 
which, however, they were expelled by Mulay Mohammed El Harran, after 
a long siege and a severe assault. — The harbour was closed to commerce 
by Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah ca 1765, when he built Mogador, and has 
not been re-opened since. — It was before Agadir that the German Emperor 
sent the warship Panther in July 1911, thus very nearly bringing about a 
war between France and Germany. — The place took part in the Hibist 
insurrection in 1912, but was recaptured by the Sheriffian troops in 1913, 
and occupied, from that time onward, by French troops. In the spring of 1917, 
General de Lamothe entered Agadir with a column brought across from 
Marrakesh. 

The harbour has not yet been opened to international commerce, 
but is used exclusively for military purposes. When the works 
now in hand are completed, Agadir, by reason of its compar- 
atively calm waters, the favourable configuration of the coast and 
its proximity to the Sus, is likely to become quite an important 
harbour. 




Rabat : Gate and Ramparts of the Kasba of the Udaia. 
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Photo Flandrin. 
Rabat : A Fountain ' along the Boulevard El Alou^ 



For oversea communications, see Approaches, p. 55. 

Timetable. — One day suffices for* viewing Rabat. Starting from the 
Boulevard El Alii in the morning, we glace at the El Alii Cemetery (p. 152,) 
then proceed to the )Kasba of the Udaia (p. 152) visit the Medersa Museum 
(p. 152) and the Moorish Cafe, the native suks in the rue des Consuls and the 
rue Souika (p. 151); in the afternoon, we drive to see the Hassan Tower 
(p. 157), Sheila (p. 158), the quarter of the THarga, the Almohade ramparts 
and the district of the Ocean (p. 160). 

RABAT (in Arabic : Ribdt El Fath), one of the three Hadria 
towns, i. e. with an urban civilised population, and one of four 
Maghzen towns (that is to say Imperial, or the residence of tl>e 
Sultan), Rabat is situated at the mouth and on the \. bank of the 
Oued Bu Kegreg, opposite Salee. It is the administrative centre 
of the Sheriffian Government and of the French Protectorate, 
the seatf of the French Residency General in Morocco, and the 
principal town of the Rabat region, with a population of 
450,000. 

The present population of Rabat numbers 30,953, of whom 
18,723 are Moslems and 3.000 Jews. The Europeans who numb- 
ered 300 at the beginning of 1913, were 9,226 in 1921, com- 
prising 6,308 French; 75 English; 1,445 Spaniards; 1,238 Italians. 

The Medina, with the Mellah, are comprised within a trapezium, 
the sides of which measure 1,500 and 600 m. respectively, while 
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its breadth is 700 m., lying at a distance of 500 m. from the 
Ocean and protected from the winds blowing inshore by a low 
hill occupied by burial grounds. Thick walls surround it, and it is 
defended to the N. by the Kasba of the Udaia, built at an alt. 
of 30 m. on a cliff at the mouth of the estuary of the Bu Regreg 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The earliest European establishments originally set up along 
the main thoroughfares of the Medina (the Boulevard El Alou, 
the rue El Gza, the rue Sidi Fatah and the rue des Consuls), 
have gradually | moved to the New Town, sl regular garden city, 
devoid of huge* buildings, adjoining the S. and W. faces of the 
Medina, and extending freely over large spaces overlooking the 
Ocean. Its chief artery, the Avenue du Dar El Makhzen, a con- 
tinuation of the rue El Gza, and lined with all the more important 
establishments (shops, business premises, post office, banks, 
military and civil Offices), leads to the Residency General, close 
to the Imperial Palace, the Sheila and the Aerodrome. 



Stations : — Air Station, at the 
Aviation Camp, outside the Porte 
des Zaer; Broad- Gauge and Mili- 
tary Stations opp. Bab El Had; Nor- 
mal station (to Mequinez and to Fez), 
Bd Dar El Maghzen. 

Shipping C oa : — C le de Navigation 
Paquet (Labeyrie), Suk El Ghezel; 
C le Generate Transatlantique; Bland 
Line and Royal Mail (Elias Ben- 
saude). 

Omnibuses : — Most hotels have 
as yet no omnibuses, but there are 
cabs at the Station. 

Syndicat d 'Initiative : — r. Sidi 
Fatach (touristic information). 

Economic Office : — Touarga (com- 
mercial and various information). 

Hotels : — Transatlantique (PL a 
CI), Bd El Alou (H. of the C le Gene- 
rale Transatlantique and of the 
Auto-Circuits Nord-Africains ; Gaulois 
(PI. &'C2). Av. Dar El Maghzen (pri- 
vate hotel); Palace (PI. c C2), Bd 
Gallieni (private hotel); Splendid 
(PI. d C2), r. de la Paix (private hotel) ; 
de la Tour Hassane (PI. c D2), Av. de 
Sheila; Maroc-Hotel (PI. / B2),20 Bd 
El Alou (private hotel) ; Victoria, PI. 
g Bl), 7 Bd El Alou (private hotel) ; 
Oceanic (PL h B2), Av. Marie-Feuillet; 
de France (Pi. i B2), A v. Foch; Bris- 
tol near Bal El Had; Modern-Hotel, 
and others, in or near the Bd Al 
Alou. 

Restaurants : — Guillaume Tell (V. 
Hugo); Soleil-d'Or, Deux-Sceurs- 



Latines, de V Univers, all Bd El Alou ; 
du Palmarium, Av. Marie-Feuillet; 
du Belvedere, on the height, beyond 
Bab Er Ruah. 

Cafes-Brasseries : — at the above 
Restaurants; Moorish Cafe at the 
Medersa of the XJdala. 

Baths : — Bains-Douches Muni- 
cipaux, Marche de Bab Tebene. 

Post and Telegraph Offices: — 
Bureau Central, A v. du Dar El 
Makhzen; Bureaux auxiliaires, Bd El 
Alou, r. Oukkasa and at the Resi- 
dency. 

Banks : — Banque d'Etat du 
Maroc, r. des Consuls; Algero-Tuni- 
sienne, r. El Ubira; C ie Algerienne, 
r. des Consuls; Credit Fonder d'Al- 
gerie et de Tunisie, 22 r. des Consuls; 
Societe Marseillaise de Credit, r. El 
Gza; Lyonnaise, Suk El Ghezel: 
Bank of British West Africa, Bd El 
Alou. 

Gabs : — Horse-drawn, chief stand, 
Bd El Alou, opp. the Sudbivision; 
another stand at the Residency : — 
the course, 2 fr., the hour, 6 fr. 

Saddle- Horses : — Cardeur, r. El 
Oustia; Fournier, Bd de la Tour- 
Hassane. 

Motor-Omnibuses (Stopping places 
marked by sign-boards of the Societe 
des Transports Cherifiens) : — 
Line 1, from the Porte El Alou to 
the Nouvelle Residence, via the 
PL de France, the Gare militaire. 
Market, New Post-Office, Av. Mulay 
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Yfisef, Great Mosque, r. de l'Ourcq, 
the Etat-Major; — Line n° 2 : 
Camp Gamier to Sidi Makluf, via 
Hopital Marie-Feuillet, r. de Bizerte, 
r. de Knitra, PI. de France, Gare 
Militaire, r. de la Republique, Tri- 
bunal de Paix, Av. du Sheila, r. Henri- 
Popp. Each line includes 2 sections : 
1 st CI. 50 c; 2 n(i CI. 30 c. 

Motor-Car Services : — Offices at 
the W. entrance of Bab El Alu : 
Societe de Transports et de Tourisme, 
which organises excursions for all 
parts : Knitra, by motor car and by 
motor omnibus; Casablanca, by mo- 
tor car, by motor omnibus; Tangier 
(weather permitting) by motor car; 
Mequinez and Fez. 

Garages : — Goyon et C le , Bd El 
Alou; Rodiere, Av. Foch; Jego et 
Dupeyroux,A.\. Marie-Feuillet; Baruk, 
Av. Foch. 

Booksellers and Stationers : — 
Galeries Modernes, Bd Joffre; Cousin, 
Av. du Dar El Makhzen; Papeteries 
Cherifiennes, Av. Moulay Yiisef; 
Sazy, 156 r. El Gza; Sanchez, r. 
El Gza. 

Newspapers : — Echo du Maroc, 
morning daily: Nord Marocain, daily; 
Colonisation Francaise (weekly) 
and Bulletin Officiel du Protectorat, 
Bd El Alou, both in French; Es 



Saada, Bd El Alou, in Arabic. 

Photographers : — Schmitt et C ie , 
153, r. El Gza. 

Theatres ; — Palmarium, Av. de 
Casablanca; Varietes Cinema Theatre, 
r. Henri-Popp.; Cinema des Sceurs 
Latines, Bd El Alou. 

Moroccan Specialties : — Leather; 
Turkish slippers and embroidered 
bags; long-wool and knot.-stitched 
Rabat carpets; silk embroideries on 
fabrics; painted wood; illuminations; 
etc. Apply to the native dealers of 
the r. des Consuls for antiques, and 
for modern articles, at the Medersa 
of the Udaia. 

Native Shows and Rejoicings : — 
El Alu Cemetery, very animated 
on Friday afternoons; the Sultan's 
progress to Prayer, on Fridays, 11.30 
to 12.30, at the Mosque of the Tuarga 
Feast of the Ashiira (very curious) 
Aid El Kebir and Aid Es Seghir, 
grand ceremonies comprising Public 
Prayers and Offerings, presided over 
by the Sultan;— Mussems : of the 
Aissaua, about 3 weeks after the 
Aid El Kebir; of the Hamadsha, a 
few days later, of Sidi Yakub, organ- 
ised by the water carriers at Sheila, 
in May, and many others during the 
course of the year. 



History. — Ribdt El Fath, " the camp of Victory " (whence Rabat) was 
founded, after the Moslem victories over the Christians in Spain, by the 
Almohade Sultan, Abd El Miimen Ben Ali (1130-1163), continued by his 
son Yusef (1163-1185), and completed by his grand-son Yakiib El Mansiir 
(1185-1199). It was the base for the men and supplies shipped across the 
Straits for the fight against the Christians. RabSt then included the fortified 
town of the Udaia, a large enclosure of 1,125 acres, the walls of which are 
still to be seen, and fine monuments such as the Kasba Gate, the Medersa, 
the Mosque and the Hassan Tower. The town soon decayed The Marinides 
when they took possession of it attempted to restore it, but it seems with 
only poor results, though they built the Great Mosque (xiii c). 

In the xvn and xvm c, the fate of Rabat, then called Sala El Jedid 
(Salee the New) was intimately bound up with that of Sala El Kedim (Salee 
the Old). In 1608, under the Saadian Sultan Zidan, several thousand Anda- 
lusians, expelled from Spain, became residents of Rabat. They built the 
present Medina, opened a school for pilots in the old Medersa and organised 
privateering, which made the pirates of Salee (as they were named) as famous 
and as dreaded as those from Algiers. 

In 1627 Rabat became a kind of practically independent Republic. At 
first Salee's rival (1630-1641), soon its vassal under El Alashi, then passing 
into the hands of the Dila'ite Marabouts, to fall again, with Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Abd Allah (1757-1789) under the Alauite Sultans' domination. 

The new Dynasty endowed the town with many monuments; Sidi Moham- 
med specially ordered 7 mosques, several fortresses, two batteries and an 
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aguedal to be constructed, All this was of no avail, however, and the sterile 
struggles against Salee continued. 

Since 1912, the date of the establishment of the French Protectorate in 
Morocco, Rabat has become the seat of the Residency General and has 
progressed very considerably. 

The following itineraries start from Bab Teben, the point 
of meeting of the rue El Gza (Medina) with the Avenue du Dar 
El Makhzen (New Town). 



7. — The Medina. 

The Medina is comprised between the part of the old Almohade 
wall, which bounds it in the W. and the wall of the Andalusians, 
which is its S. limit. To the E. it overlooks the estuary of the Bu 
Regreg, while its cemeteries extend along the seaboard to the N. 

Its main thoroughfares are, from N. to S., the rue El Gza, 
starting from Bab Teben market and lined by many European 
shops; the rue Sidi Fatah, less modernised, in which we 
observe the Marabout of Sidi Bu Msimer, the Zauia of the Aissaua 
in which numerous adepts meet on Fri. evenings, Mulay 
El Mekkhi Mosque, with a carved and painted wood ceiling and 
a graceful octagonal minaret, Mulay Er Reshid Mosque, and 
the Marabout of Sidi Fatah, after which the street was called. 
Farther E. the rue des Consuls lies parallel to the two streets 
we have just mentioned. Lined with many native shops, it leads 
to the Souk du Charbon, uncleanly but picturesque ; the rue des 
Teinturiers which, beyond Bab El Bahar, would bring us to the 
harbour; the Kisaria (on the r.), opened in 1922 as a mart for 
imported and local products; the Spanish and British Consulates; 
the Fonduk Ben Aissa, similar to the Kisaria; the Fonduk El 
Khiyatin, for the sale of wood, carpets and embroideries, of old 
make; and higher up, on the 1., to the Banque du Credit Foncier 
d* Alger ie et de Tunisie and the Banque d'Etat. We thus reach the 
Suk el Ghezel, or wool market, held on Tues., Thurs. and Sun. 
mornings. A road branching off to the r. leads to the harbour 
(p. 155). A number of side streets, perpendicular to the above, 
cross or .skirt the Medina from W. to E. : the rue Soui'ka, with 
numerous native shops and fonduks, a few fountains, the Mulay 
Sliman Mosque, founded by the Sultan of that name (1791-1822), 
and the Great Mosque* with a modern doorway (1813). To the N., 
the Boulevard El Alou, laid out in 1912, runs from Bab El Alii, 
a monumental gate flanked by old bronze cannon, to the Kasba 
of the Udaia (see below), leaving to the 1. the small district of 
El Ubira, the buildings and grounds of the Subdivision, a bandstand, 
a graceful marabout, the Keshla, former barracks now used as 
a prison for civilians, and the school for the sons of the notab- 
ilities, at the end of which, on the r., are the English Bank, 
the Hotel Trans atlantique, and an interesting Moorish Fountain, 
decorated with revetments of faience mosaics. 
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The space between the Boulevard El Alou and the seaboard (1,000 m. by 
500 m.) is occupied by an immense Moslem Cemetery, completely devoid of 
trees and covered with countless rectangular tombstones. There are a few 
marabouts at the end nearest the sea, from which, also, a striking view is 
obtained over the foam-flecked bar and Salee. 

Other and narrower streets lead across the Medina, even more 
characteristic than the foregoing. With their peculiar sidewalks, 
their long vaulted passages and high white walls, and their 
peaceful surroundings, they are well worth a visit. 



77. — The \asba of the 14 data. 

10 to 15 min. on foot, either by the rue El Gza and the Boulevard El Alou, 
or by the rue Souika and the rue des Consuls. 

At the point of intersection of the Boulevard El Alou and the 
rue des Consuls, extends the Suk El Ghezel(p. 151), skirted on the 
E. by a long bastioned and battlemented wall, behind which lies 
the Kasba of the Udaia, a not very extensive, but picturesque 
district, and the first to have been built on the bluff overlooking 
the estuary of the Bu Regreg on one side, and the Ocean on the 
other, and containing the Garden, the Medersa and the Gateway 
of the Udaia. 

The *Qarden (two entrances off the Suk el Ghezel), laid out 
in the Andalusian style, from 1915 to 1918, with its perpendicular 
terraced walks, its flower-beds framed in by tamarisks, its 
pergolas clad with creepers, its high battlemented outer wall, 
its white pavilions, with their mantles of wistaria, its ochre- 
tinted Medersa and its Moorish tower, constitutes a perfect 
haven of restful peace and quietness. 

From the * parapet running along the top of the ramparts, and 
to which access is gained on the 1. of the farther entrance, any 
number of magnificent views are to be obtained. 

From a ^Moorish Cafe, at the E. end of the grounds, over- 
looking the Bu Regreg, we descry some old Almohade walls, as 
well as Salee. 

The *IVIedersa, probably built in the xvn c, was at one time 
no doubt the residence of the Governors. It was subsequently 
used as a school for pilots, and comprised a spacious inner dwelling 
built round a patio, an oratory, servants' quarters and a Hammam, 
still used for bathing pu poses. In 1912 it served as quarters for 
the troops of the tabor and was in a state of utter disrepair. 
Restored in 1915, and again since, the Medersa is now put to the 
purposes of a IVluseum (adm. daily from 9 a. m. to 12 and from 
2 to 6 p. m.). 

Salle des Antiquites (in the courtyard of the former Oratory). — - Plaster 
models on a reduced scale, by J. Mesker, of the Basilica, of an oil press, andf 
of the Caracalla triumphal arch at VolubUis (p. 184); general relief plan of 
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the old Roman town, by H. Desroziers; terra cotta tiles from the old necro- 
polis at Rabat; show-cases with antique pottery, found at Rabat; on a pedestal, 
head of Juno (?) found at Banasa. 

Salle du Tapis, at the far end of the foregoing, in the former oratory. — 
Old knot-stitched Rabat carpets, round the walls; old Salee hanbels, mostly 
short wool; a few (Zai'an) Berber carpets on the floor. 

Couloir. — A few Berber carpets (Glauia, Beni Mguild, Zai'an, Guigo). 

Galeries du Patio. — Gallery on the 1. : carved and painted woodwork 
from Fez : moucharabies, friezes with inscriptions, doors, fragments of ceil- 
ings, etc. — Gallery on the r. : Chains, iron collars and fetters formerly used 
in the prisons; at the far end, on the r., prison door; on the 1. Berber fabrics, 
short wool, from various parts of Morocco. 

Salle de Rabat, on the 1. — Old long-wool knot-stitched Rabat carpets; 
Salee rush mats; Rabat flat-stitched and Salee cross-stitched silk embroidery; 
Salee net embroidery; painted woodwork and shelves; Sus powder horns; a few 
Moroccan weapons. 

Salle de Fez, opp. the foregoing, supported by pillars and with a wide 
bay window overlooking the garden. — - Old Fez and Mequinez pottery; Fez 
furniture; carved and painted arm-chairs, chests, caskets and shelves; engraved 
marbles; Sus and Mequinez jewellery; Salee mats. 

Salon de Coiffeur (mezzanine floor, opp. the entrance), reconstituted 
from original Fez documents. This room is preceded by another in which 
are exhibited a few musical instruments, still used in Morocco, and opening 
on to an inner balcony hung with old Fez brocade sashes. 

Salle des Broderies (on the mezzanine floor, opp. the Salon de Coiffeur). 

— Old Fez, Mequinez, Rabat, Salee, Azemmur, Tetuan, Sheshauen embroidery. 

— On the inner balcony, gold and silver wire and brocade fabrics from Fez 
and Tetuan. 

Between the two entrance gates of the Garden of the UdaYa, 
stands the *Pavillon des Arts Indigenes, in which is a per- 
manent exhibition of Moroccan art products, turned out under 
the auspices of the Protectorate Authorities, by male and female 
artisans from various parts of Morocco : Rabat and Mequinez 
carpets; Salee hangings and mats; Fez and Saffi enamelled pottery; 
Berber pottery from the Zerhiin; Fez illuminations and bindings; 
carved and painted Rabat woodwork; Fez wrought brasses; 
Rabat, Salee and Fez silk embroidery, etc. 

Outside, the *Gateof the Udai a stands on an eminence, com- 
manding the town. It is built of magnificent reddish ochre free- 
stone and is of majestic proportions. The carvings with which 
it is decorated are sober and well balanced. The spandrels of 
the arch are framed in by a fine Cufic inscription. To be noted 
at the spring of the arches is a volute of snakes, or eels, an 
uncommon specimen of the use of animal figures in Moroccan 
decoration. From the terrace, a magnificent * general view over 
Rabat and the Bu Regreg is obtained. 

The gate itself opens into the *Kasba of the Udaia, which 
derives its name from a Guish tribe that was garrisoned there 
when first Rabat was founded by Yakub El Mansur (xn c). It 
comprised an outer enclosure of high walls, as a protection for a 
whole village clustering about a mosque, and also gave shelter 
to the governor, the officials arid the garrison, being built on the 
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model of the medieval ribdts, or citadels, erected by the Moslem 
priests and warriors. 

Of the inner castle nothing remains but the underground pas- 
sages. The site on which it stood is occupied by humble dwellings 
spread out on either side of a street in which we observe the 
stone minaret of a xn c. (?) Mosque, where the sultan used to 
lead the prayers on alternate Fridays. In an elevated open space, 
at the end of the street, are a carpet workshop (adm. only on 
special authorisation from the Chef du Service des Arts Indigenes, 
at the Medersa of the Uda'ia), a semaphore and a battery. Very 
fine *view. 

To return to the Stik El Ghezel, it is preferable to walk down 
the stairway along the old Almohade walls (xn a), which affords 
further glimpses over the estuary and brings us to the Garden 
of the TTclai'a. 

777. — The Harbour. 

10 to 15 min.; good road. This itinerary may be taken in conjunction with 
the two foregoing. 

We may proceed direct from Bab Teben to the Harbour, 
via the Boulevard Joffre, skirting the Wall of the Andalusians, 
built in the xvi c. by Moslem refugees from Andalusia, as far as 
the Bastion of Sidi Makhluf, so-called after the Kubba of the 
Saint standing within its precincts. 

A Jew by birth, Sidi Makhluf became a convert to Islam and succeeded, 
after being distrusted for a long time, in winning the Moslems' confidence 
and veneration by his intense piety and by his miracles. 

We now turn to the 1., down an incline which brings us to a 
ferry, and then to the harbour. 

The ancient harbour of Rabat-Salee, the Port of the Two Banks of the Arab 
historians, and the anchorage of the old Saletine pirates has recently under- 
gone important alterations. At the time when the Protectorate was declared, 
the harbour of Rabat consisted of a small dock for lighters, framed in by 
quays that were barely 80 m long and inaccessible even at half-tide. The 
Quai de la Douane, 200 m. long, was built in 1913. It now affords 110 m. of 
berthing space for boats drawing 9 ft of water. The Wharves of Bab El Bahar 
and Sidi Makhluf, farther upstream (135 m. and 125 m. long, respectively), 
are now completed and provided with cranes, warehouses and office premises. 
Two converging j etties are under construction, which it is intended to push out 
beyond the br\r, so as to ensure free traffic between the open sea and the 
inner portion of the estuary. 

The aggregate amount of trade passing through Rabat-Salee harbour has 
risen, from 27 million francs in 1915, to 47 million francs in 1921. 

The very active traffic between Rabat and Salee is carried on 
by means of lighters, a motor-boat and a ferry-boat, plying 
backwards and forwards all day long. 

To make our way back to the town, we may either return by 
the way we came or (preferably, if on foot) proceed either via 
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Bab El Bahar, the rue des Teinturiers and the rue Souika, or 
via the Route de la Douane, the Boulevard El Alou and the 
rue El Gza. 

TV. — - The Jl venue Dar el Makhzen : the 
"Residence Generate, 

2 k. S. — Regular Service of Motor Omnibuses. — - This itinerary may be 
taken in conjunction with Itinerary V, either going or coming, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity of viewing the Hassan Tower and Sheila. 

From Bab Teben, the Avenue du Dar El Makhzeri, slopes up 
gently towards the S., lined at first with covered footways and 
containing the main shops, the Banque de la C le Algerienne, 
some beer-halls and restaurants and the Theatre de la Renais- 
sance. At its point of intersection with the me du Capitaine- 
Petitjean, on the r., and the rue de la Marechale, on the 1., stand 
the Hotel Central des Postes, facing the Cour d'Appel, and the 
Banque Algero- Tunisienne opp, the Banque d'fitat. Beyond a 
gap., on the r., we come to the Gare des Voyageurs, at the corner 
of the Avenue de Moulay Youssef, leading to Bab Er Ruah and 
to the Aguedal (p. 159). 

We pass under the railway by a subway 1,297 m. long, followed by a cut- 
ting, which enables us to cross the valley of the Bu Regreg. 

Higher up, the Avenue du Dar El Makhzen intersects a broad 
thoroughfare called Avenue Moulay-Hassane, on the r., and 
Boulevard de la Tour Hassane, on the 1. 

On the 1. stand the Direction des Chemins de Fer, the Office des 
Phosphates; opp. we observe the Es Sunna Mosque with a 
square minaret and triangular roofs; this building, founded by 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah (1757-1789) was repaired by Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Abd Er Rahman (1859-1873). — On the r. 
extends the ColUge Moulay Youssef, a secondary school for young 
Moslems, and standing farther back, the Imperial Palace. 

Near the Palace, stands the Ahel Fez Mosque to which the Sultan repairs 
in great pomp every Fri., for midday prayer. 

After a bend round the Es Sunna Mosque the Avenue inclines 
S.-E. past (on the r.) the Caserne des Spahis, the Service de Sante, 
the Service Geographique du Maroc, presently reaching a large 
square in which are other public offices : on the 1., a Post Office, 
on the r. : the Intendance (Commissariat), the Direction Generate 
de V Instruction Publique, the Tresorerie, the Direction Generate 
de I Agriculture, the Service du Commerce et de V Industrie, the 
Office iconomique. 

Sloping gently upwards, the Avenue leaves on the 1. the Palais 
du Delegue a la Residence, and leads into the recently laid out 
grounds of the Residence * ! Qenerale, on the highest point of 
Rabat, from which an extensive view is obtained over Rabat 
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and Salee, to the N., and over Sheila (p. 158) and the open country, 
to the S. 

The Avenue is lined, on the r., by a reinforced cement pergola, 
along which yet further office buildings nestle among the flower- 
spangled greenery : the Direction Generate des Travaux Publics, 
the Service des Renseignements et des Affaires Indigenes, the Secre- 
tariat General, the Cabinet Diplomatique and the Cabinet Civil, 
and lastly the Palais de la Residence. 

A flight of steps leads up, on the 1., to the Bureaux du Resident; on the r. 
to a large patio, surrounded by graceful colonnades, one of which frames 
in the admirable panorama of Sheila. Round this inner courtyard are disposed 
a number of halls, the spacious bay windows of the centre one commanding a 
grand view of Rabat and Salee on either side of the estuary. The private apart- 
ments of the Resident General are on the first floor. 

The Palace was built in 1918-1922 by French architects in collaboration 
with native artisans and is one of the most complete specimens of that Franco 
Moorish architecture encouraged by Marshal Lyautey. 

From the broad Place de Ffitat-Major, an avenue on the r. 
extends towards the Porte des Zaer (alt. 62 m. 50), opening 
through the old Almohade outer wall, round which extended 
the Roman Necropolis, and which leads, on the 1., towards Sheila 
(p. 158) and on the r.-to the military and civil Aviation Ground, 



y. — The Hassan Tower; Sheila. 

3 k. 5 S. — 30 rnin. by carr.; 1 h. on foot. Highly recommended. 

From Bab Teben to the Bastion de Sidi Makhlouf along the 
Boulevard Joffre, p. 155. — We then follow the Boulevard Front 
d'Oued, branching off to the r. from the Route de Sale and over- 
looking the valley. We soon reach the foot of the Hassan Tower, 
near which a European district has recently been laid out, 

The Hassan Tower, 16 m. 20 square at the base and 44 m. high, is built 
on a square platform, itself 6 m. high : its walls are 2 m. 50 thick and inside 
these an incline 2 m. wide, and gentle enough to be ascended on horseback, 
leads to the top. Its sides are pierced with graceful apertures lighting up 
the recently restored staircase; they are adorned with various carvings, spring- 
ing from arches supported by small marble and stone columns; the coping 
was never completed. The Tower, as well as the adjacent Mosque (see below) 
was built by order of the Almohade Yakub El Mansur, after the battle of 
Alarcos. 

From the top of the Tower, a fine *view is obtained, to seaward, 
over Rabat and Salee, with the Bu Regreg flowing between 
them, and to the N.-E. over the broad marshy expanse of the 
Merja of Salee, with the Forest of Mamora in the background. 

At the foot of the Tower, on the S. side, stood the Mosque, 
under the ruins of which the excavations carried out under the 
direction of M. Dieulafoy, brought to light the foundations of 
ah imposing religious edifice. 
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The Mosque was the largest religious building ever attempted by the 
Moslems. Its area, 26,500 sq. m., exceeds that of the Paris Louvre; it was 
in the shape of a huge rectangle, 186 m. by 142 m. 75, and was pierced with 
12 doors. A large courtyard (68 m. 80 by 28 m. 50) extended at the foot of 
the minaret. • — The Mosque was probably never completed. 

Beyond the Hassan Tower, the Boulevard Front d'Oued winds 
gracefully above the cliffs, gradually moving away from the 
Bu Regreg and overlooking a succession of salt marshes, near 
which we descry the bridges carrying the road and the railway. 

From the Porte des Zaer a narrow pathway leads to * Sheila, 
the reddish outer wall of which is to be seen, on a lower level, 
some 300 m. to the 1. We leave to the r. the hill of Sidi Mnina, 
topped by an old cemetery, in which are to be seen the tombs of 
Sidi Bu Mnina, Sidi Et Taghi and Sidi Ben Shkaui. 

History. — Sheila is the oldest settlement alongthe estuary of theBu Regreg. 
The Phoenicans are held to have founded factories here and the Roman settle- 
ment of Sola Colonia was one the most distant outposts of the Roman Empire, 
with Ad Mercurios, a base 16 miles farther S. 

Sheila would appear to have been an important township of the Berghuata 
Kingdom, conquered successively by Mulay Idris the Great (vin c), Mussa 
Ibn Abu Afia El Meknassi (929), Ziri Ben Atia (993) and the Beni Ifren, who 
were compelled, later, to make room for the Almoravides (1060). It was aband- 
oned in 1154, in favour of the site of Salee. In the xv c. it became a necro- 
polis for the Marinides and the buildings to be seen there to-day date from 
this period. 

The outer wall, roughly quadrilateral in shape, is pierced with 
a richly decorated * gateway, flanked by two semi-octagonal 
bastions, the angles of which are crowned by quaint merlons, 
jutting out from a row of corbels with stalactites; a stairway 
leads up to the platform; at the top, within, on the 1 , are to be 
seen old guard rooms and the remains of a hostelry. 

A narrow pathway leads down to the lowest part of the enclo- 
sure, where there is a spring, which supplies Rabat with drinking 
water. The buildings surrounding the spring are most likely 
the remains of an ablution chamber of the Marinide period. On 
the L, within a rectangle of walls, is an old Sanctuary con- 
taining : (1) a mosque, with a doorway on the 1., still lined with 
magnificent faience mosaics, and on the r., a hollow, over which 
grows a sacred fig-tree; (2) the gorgeous *Tomb of the Marinide 
Emir Abu El Hassan Ali (Black Sultan), adorned on the outside 
with a penthouse and stalactites. The whole facade is of fine red 
freestone laid in courses and carved, while the tomb istelf con- 
tains a marble stela bearing the epitaph of Abu El Hassan ; close 
by is yet another stela dedicated to the wife of the latter. Shems 
Ed Douah (Sun of the Morning), a European convert to Islam; 
(3) an old ruined Mosque with a semi-circular passage-way round 
the mihrab; it is reported that the Prophet himself once payed 
in this Mosque and that at one time it was sufficient to walk 
seven times round the mihrab to earn the title of Haj, bestowed 
upon pilgrims who have been to Mecca; (4) a Marinide minaret, 
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surmounted by a small lantern and having its sides lined with 
superb polychrome faience; (5) the stela of Lalla Sheila, the 
goddess of the place. 

On a lower level, along the ruins extends a pleasant garden of 
orange and banana trees, watered by a neighbouring spring, 
A'in Mdafa. All these mysterious old-world places are under the 
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The Hassan Tower and the Ruins of the Mosque. 



protection of Mulay Yakub, Lord of the Genii and Black Sultan. 

On the side of a hill, to the W., we observe the picturesque 
Kubbas of Sidi Yahia Ben Yunes, Sidi El Hassan El Imam, Sidi 
Ameur El Mesnaui, and Lalla Regraga. 



VI. — The Mguedal and the 'Experimental Gardens. 

2 k. S.-W., returning either direct by the Avenue de Timara, or by itiner- 
ary ~VII reversed. 

From Bab Teben, we follow the Boulevard Gallieni as far 
as the ramparts, which we then skirt, along the Avenue des Orangers. 

The Grand Rampart and its bastions, built by Yakub El Mansur (xn c.) y 
protected the enclosure then occupied by the Sultan's negroes. Starting 
trom the seaboard, 500 m. N. of Bab £1 Alii, it stretches away in a straight line 
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for a distance of 3 k., past the Sultan's Palace, then bends sharply N.-E. 
for 2 k., as far as the cliffs overlooking the Bu Regreg. 

Opposite the Trois Portes (the three gates) through the outer 
wall, admitting the Avenue Moulay Youssef, stands the monu- 
mental gateway called Bab Er Ruah. 

*Bab Er Ruah (gate of the winds), reminds us by its stately proportions 
of the gate of the Kasba of the Udai'a (p 154). Flanked to westwards by two 
bastions, its arch is decorated with a festooned chain-moulding, overlapping 
archstones and another row of festoons; its spandrels, with floral arabesques, 
have a large shell in the centre; a broad strip of Cufic writing frames in the 
arch, while in the corners there are small columns with graceful carved capitals 
supporting lobate corbels. 

Beyond Bab Er Ruah, the road slopes gently up to the S.-W., 
passing in front of the Direction Generate de V Instruction Publiquc, 
the Caserne dc la Garde Noire and the Institut des Hautes fitudes 
Marocaines. 

The latter building, in the Neo-Moroccan style, dates from 1916. Its galleries 
give access to several Lecture Rooms, a Library and an Ethnographical Museum, 
in course of formation. 

We have now reached the broad sandy expanse of the Grand 
Aguedal (alt. 43 m.), in which was laid out the first Rabat Fair, 
in 1917. Facing an Esplanade, 300 m. long, planted with pine-trees 
and embellished by ornamental waters, the Restaurant du Bel- 
vedere stands on the 1. 

Beyond the Mausoleum of Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah, we 
turn to the r., along the Experimental Gardens, divided into two 
unequal portions (20 acres and 7 1/2 acres) by the highroad 
from Rabat to Casablanca, which from this point to Rabat 
bears the name of Avenue de la Victoire; the Porte de la Victoire, 
with its two pylons, was built in 1921. — Some 400 m. to the 
W., we descry the Gare de Bab Tamara, the station of the milit- 
ary railway. 



VII. — The QuarUer de V Ocean, 

About 2 k. W. — This itinerary may be taken as part of a circuit embracing 
the Avenue Foch, on the way out, and the Boulevard Clemenccau, on the 
way back. It may also be taken in conjunction with Itinerary VI. 

From Bab Teben, we follow the Boulevard Gallieni as far 
as the rampart, which we skirt, via the Boulevard Gouraud, as 
far as the Place de France, opp. Bab El Alu (p. 151). From this 
point we proceed either along the Avenue Foch, or along the 
Avenue Marie-Feuillet, both of which lead to the Gamp Gamier, 
the Hdpital Marie-Feuillet, Bab Kelibat and the Camp Sartiges] 
with the European Cemetery 1 k. farther on. 

From the Place de France, we may likewise proceed to view 
the Quartier de FOcean, by following the Boulevard Clemenccau, 
which affords an interesting view over the coastline. We then pass, 
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on the r. the slaughter-house at the foot of the Borj Er Sinat, 
with its lighthouse, the Fort Herve, formerly the Rottenburg 
Battery, with two big 293 mm. Krupp guns, built in the reigns 
Of Mulay El Hassan and Mulay Abd El Aziz. 

Environs. — 1. Temara (15 k. S.-W.). — A walk or drive along the road 
from Rabat to Casablanca, described p. 91, in the opp. direction. 

2. The Ulja and the Oued El Akreush (S.-E.; a pleasant 4 h. ride on horse- 
back or |by mule; 2 h. by boat). — The Ulja, a low-lying and fruitful plain, 
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The Mouth of the Bu Rogreg, with Rabat ou the 1., Salee on the r. 



skirts the Bu Regreg, above its estuary, as far as its confluence with the Oued 
El Akreush. We can still make out the canals that used to water old cotton 
plantations which were prosperous down to at the beginning of the xixc, and 
the cotton from which was worked up by the Salee spinning mills. 

On the 1. bank, opp. the Kef , a huge rock that marks a ford at the confluence 
of the Oued Bu Regreg and the Oued El Akreush, a path hewn out of thelive 
rock climbs to the top of the steep cliff, where we observe the ruins of a 
square watch tower, commanding the bend of the Oued and the adjacent val- 
leys. From this tower, a practically straight ditch, along which, at intervals* 
are to be seen the ruins of other towers, stretches away in the direction of a 
point between Rabat and Temara; this was an old Roman limes. On the r. 
bank, the top of the cliff is dented, as though by a path leading up from the 
ford. Here are to be seen a cave called by the natives Dar Dekius (House oi 
Decius), and a ditch known as the Seguia Faraun (Pharaoh's Watermain). It 
is from the quarries of the Oued El Akreush that is hewn the stone used for 
building the piers of the Rabat-Salee harbour. 
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3. The Shtil and the Zaer Forests (40 k. S.; an excursion that can be 
taken as part of a motor-car circuit of ISO k , via Nkheila, Marehand and 
Boulhaut). — These forests lie between the lower reaches of the Bu Regreg 
and the Nefifikh. The former, consisting exclusively of cork-trees covers an 
area of 75,000 acres; the latter, in which the cork-trees are mixed with arrar- 
trees cover 125,000 acres. The hard scented wood of the arrar-tree is used 
by the natives for minor carpentry work and, on account of its reddish colour, 
in the manufacture of cabinets and other small articles of furniture. Its 
light yellow resin is known as sandarac. 

From Rabat to Tangier, p. 71. 



From Rabat to Salee. 

A. — By the Embankment. 

1 k. 5 in 20 min., on f^oot, inclusive of the crossing of the Bu Regreg, very 
interesting on account of its animation and the charming situation of its 
estuary, framed in by the Rabat cliffs and the sands of Salee. 

The embankment on the 1. bank of the Bu Regreg may be 
reached : ( a, by the Boulevard El Alou and the Route du Port 
(p. 155); ft, by the rue Souika and the very steep street that con- 
tinues it down to Bab El Bahar; c, from the Residency , by the 
Avenue de Chella, the Boulevard Joffre and the first part of the 
Boulevard Front-d'Oued. 

The passage of the river is provided for from morning to night 
in a few minutes : a, by row-boats; b, by motor-boats from the 
Quai de Bab El Bahar; c, by the steam ferry from the foot of 
Sidi Makhluf (toll). 

On the r. bank of the Bu Regreg, there are two landing-stages; 
a good road, 500 m long, brings us to the gate of Salee, Bab 
Bu Haja (carr. service ev few min., tramway). 



B. — By the Bridge. 

4 k. N. ; good road; 30 min by carr. 

From Sidi Makhluf (p. 155) we turn into the road on the r., 
skirting the N. face of the Hassan Tower, and the cliff of the Bu 
Regreg, beyond which we cross the marshy ground on the 1. 
bank, and reach the bridge, a reinforced cement structure 150 m. 
long, completed in 1919. On the far side of the bridge, the road 
leads past the electric power station, the modern brickyard of the 
Dubois, Garriere firm and brings us to Bab Fes, in the Suk 
El Khemis. 

SALEE (Ar. Sid), built on a slight eminence from 20 to 25 m. 
above sea-level, opposite Rabat, on the r. bank and at the mouth 
of the Bu Regreg, has a population of 24,216 inhab., 2,500 of 
whom are Jews, 265 of French nationality and 125 belong to other 
European countries. 
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This cleanly town of peaceful tradesmen, artisans and native 
gardeners, has thoroughly preserved its local colour; its high 
ramparts, its busy markets, its few monuments and its Mellah 
are very quaint and interesting. 

The European quarter was built in 1913 and following years, 
between the ramparts adjoining Bab Bu Haja and the r. bank 
of the .river, close to the station of the military railway. The main 
street, now lined with trees, was laid out along the sands of the 
higher part of the former Plage. 

Timetable. — Half a day is sufficient to view Salee and its immediate 
environs thoroughly. Tourists with very little time at their disposal will 
keep to those portions of the itinerary given below, that are within the town; 
a 5 to 6 k. walk in 1 h. 30 min. from the landing-stage. Visitors wishing to see 
the Sur El Kuass, Sidi Mussa and Kasba Guanaua, will take 2 h. longer. There 
being no cabs at Salee on account of the narrow streets, bad walkers wil 
charter a vehicle at Rabat. 



Railway Station :— Station du 
Chemin de fer militaire, between the 
town and the harbour. 

Hotels :—de la Plage (PI. a B4); 
Parisien; Beausejour; both very un- 
pretentious. 

Post Office : — in the Medina. 

Specialties : — tanned leather, Tur- 
kish slippers; articles made of 
wood, inlaid and turned; rush mats; 
silk embroidery on various fabrics; 



cotton goods (mlahem) ; ornate counter- 
panes (hanbel); long-wool knot-stit- 
ched carpets; wrought iron; carvings 
on stone, plaster and wood; faience 
mosaics. 

Local Festivals : — Feast of the 
Ashirra, first fortnight in October, 
when the bsat, or Sultan's Carnival, 
starts from Salee; Feast of Candles 
on the eve of the Festival of Sidi 
Mussa, at the beginning of September. 



History. — Sla is held to have been founded in the xi c, under the Ifrenide 
Temim Ben Ziri, King of Sheila and of the Tadla. About the middle of the 
xi c. it comprised three districts, probably adjoining the present great Mosque. 
The Almohade Abd El Mumen took possession of it in 1132. Yakub El Mansur 
caused a mosque to be built at Sla and linked it up with Rabat bya bridge 
destroyed since. To this period belongs the building of an arsenal (remains 
in the Mellah). 

In the Middle Ages, Salee was the most important commercial harbour 
and warehouse of the W. coast and became the usual mart for the Christian 
traders of the Mediterranean, and even for those of Flanders and England. 
Its inhabitants were reputed for their courtesy and commercial aptitude; they 
traded in hides, wool, fabrics, carpets, ivory, wax and honey, and bought cloth 
goods and manufactured articles from the merchants of Pisa, Genoa, Venice 
and Catalonia. 

Naturally enough its possession was coveted by the successive masters of the 
neighbouring countries. The Marinide Emir Abu Yahia Ben Abd El Hakk 
stormed the place in 1251, and his successor Abu Yakub was himself obliged 
in 1260 to drive out the Spaniards who had captured it by surprise. To pre- 
vent further incursions, fortifications were built. It was probably at this 
time that the gateway of the Mellah, Bab El Mrisa, was erected TheMedersas, 
the School of El Merini and the Zauia of Dar Nusak were likewise the work 
of the Marinides. 

After a revolution in 1627, Salee set itself up as a practically independent 
State and became the capital of the Emir El Aiashi. who extended his rule 
to Fez and Urn Er Rebia, and organised roving. In conjunction with the 
neighbouring ports of Fedala and Laraish, the Salee corsairs scoured the 
Atlantic main, earning for themselves a dread reputation. Salee was then 
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powerful enough to gain possession of Rabat, whose destinies it for sometime 
linked up with its own. 

Repeatedly bombarded in the xvn andxvm c. by warships of the Europe- 
an Powers, as reprisals for attacks upon their merchant shipping, Salee found 
its trade slip away from it completely, so much so, indeed, that in 1818 Mulay 
Slim an gave up the practice of roving entirely. Nevertheless, after two French 
ships laden with corn had been plundered at their moorings in the harbour, the 
town was shelled once more (1851) by a French squadron. Later on Salee and 
Rabat engaged in a jealous conflict and were both practically reduced to 
insignificance when the French troops took possession of them in 1913. 

From the landing-stage on the r. bank, we observe on the 1. 
the fine Sands of Salee, and on the r., a marshy tract. Next the 
wharf is a metalled avenue along which, opposite the Jardin 
Public, branches off to eastwards the road to Knitra, leading 
past the seaside station of Sale-Plage. 

Inside the S. gate, Bab BH Haja, we incline slightly to the 1., 
thus reaching the Suk of Sidi Merzuk, in which Jewish jewellers 
work, as well as embroiderers and silk winders. Beyond, in the 
street of the Silk El Ghezel, stands the Fonduk Askur, an old 
hospital founded in the middle of the xiv c. by the Marinide 
Abu Inan, but now used as a wool and oil market. 

The street makes a bend, then crosses the Bab El Mellah El 
Kedim, the gate of the old Mellah. With arches overhead, and 
lined with old facades, the narrow lane leads direct to the Great 
Mosque (no adm.), with its comparatively modern, but imposing 
and quaintly carved and ornate minaret, and the *Medersa 
(visitors adm., except to the hall set aside for prayers ;gratuity), 
with its entrance on the 1. and on a lower level than the Great 
Mosque, a fountain, the water of which is brought up by special 
pipes. 

The monument dates from the Marinide Sultan Abu El Hassan AH (1431) 
The doorway, with steps leading up to a carved stone facade, surmounted by 
a wooden penthouse, opens into a handsomely decorated vestibule. The central 
Courtyard, or patio, with a tile flooring and rectangular in shape (8 m. by 5), 
is surrounded by a gallery with round columns, having a mosaic revetment, 
and tastefully painted ceilings In the Hall of Prayer are to be seen a mihrab 
and an artistically decorated ceiling with a central cupola. 

Outside the Medersa, after passing between the latter and the 
Great Mosque, we skirt the Zauia of Sidi Ahmed Et Tijani, the 
door of which is decorated with mosaics and a frieze of arches 
with stalactites, and then the gallery of the Shrine of Sidi Ben 
Hassiin. 

Intending wayfarers visit the tomb of Sidi Ben Hassun on the eve of the day 
appointed for their departure, and deposit a number of little coloured sticks 
on the cenotaph, in a certain order If on returning the next day they find 
that order modified, it is a good omen. In the contrary event, the portent is 
an evil one. 

Proceeding farther into the gardens, from which a fine view 
is obtained over the estuary of the Bu Regreg and the Udaia 
cliffs, we cross the xvm c. Bab Mseddek and reach the Moslem 
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cemetery, covered with flat tombstones, above which rise the 
small Shrine of Sidi Abd El Kader and the Sanctuary of Sldi 
Ahmed Ben Ashir, more important and more elaborately decor- 
ated, at which an important mussem is held during the Muhid festival. 

,We cross the cemetery towards the E., making for the xiv c. 
Ramparts, by way 
of the Jar din Public 
and the gate called 
Bab Shaafa. 

Outside thecemetery, 
a gate on the 1. gives 
access to the seashore 
and to a track leading 
to the (2 k. 5) Shrine 
of Sidi Mussa Ed 
Dukkali, an ascete of 
the vi c. of the Hejira, 
held to have been en- 
dowed with superna- 
tural powers, and to 
the (3 k.) Kasha Cue- 
naua, built at the 
beginning of the xvm c. 
by Mulay Ismail, as a 
protection toSaleefrom 
the incursions of the 
neighbouring tribes. 

Skirting the ram- 
parts towards the E. 
for another 500 m., 
we reach the gate 
calledj Bab Sebta, 
from the top of 
which a magnificent 
*panoramic view is 
obtained over Rabat 
and over 4 the forti- 
fications and orange 
groves of Salee. 

Inside this gate, 
we follow the tho- 
roughfare! opposite, 
which brings us to 
the Kisaria, the small sales of the blacksmiths, carpenters and 
hairdressers, and afterwards to the Great S&k, at the E. corner 
of which towers up the Mosque of Sidi Ahmed El Haji. 

The rue^Souika, off the Suk, leads direct to the Fez Gate. Outside 
the latter is a large market-place, to the E. of which ; extends a 
vast cemetery, through which passes the road from Salee to, 
JVIequinez, via Tiflet. 




Photo Men. Hist. 
Salee : Fountain and Gate of the Medersa 
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Skirting the Sidi Bel Abbas Cemetery, from which an extensive 
view is obtained over the Hassan Tow r er and Rabat, a gentle 
slope brings us down to the gate of the Mellah, Bab Mrisa. 

Bab Mrisa, the " Gate of the Smaller Harbour " is of xiv c. Marinide con- 
struction. Its pointed arch, 8 m. wide, rises to a bold height, while its carved 
corner-pieces, its frame of curvilineal chain-mouldings, and Cufic handwriting 
contrast with the powerful bastions by which it is flanked on either side 

The Mellah at Salee, the cleanliest of the Moroccan Ghettos, 
consists of a single street, 400 m. long and extending from Bab 
Mrisa to Bab Bu Haja. Blind alleys at right angles to the streeL 
give access to the houses behind. The original Jewish quarter 
of Salee lay near the present market-places, the present site was 
assigned to the Jews by Mulay Sliman. 



From Rabat to Knitra. 

By Rail : 40 k. in 1 h. 15 min ; 2 trains daily — By Road : 40 k.; good 
main road N° 2, hardly ever moving away from the railway. — Several 
motor omnibus services daily (c.t.m.), in 1 h. 15 min. 

Outside the station, the line passes under a tunnel nearly 2 k. 
long. ; then along the lower valley of the Bu Regreg, on an embank- 
ment, crosses the river on a bridge with an iron platform, and 
skirts the r. bank for a short distance, before two large viaducts 
bring it to the Salee plateau. The view downstream, over the Uda'fa 
and the estuary is magnificent. 

7 k. Salee (passenger station), on the plateau, near Bab Fez 
and the road to Mequinez. ■ — A belt of gardens and orchards 
stretches away to an old aqueduct that brought the water of Ain 
Barka to Salee. 

9 k. Salee (goods station). — Beyond, the soil becomes sandy 
and the shrubs few and far between. The line follows a slight 
fold in the ground, sheltered to seawards by a low hill. Here and 
there we observe a few groups of tents. 

19 k. Sidi Bu Knadel, a station in the midst of large stone quar- 
ries, from which the Societe des Ports de Rabat- Sale derive part 
of the materials they use in the building of the Rabat and Mehdia 
piers. 

28 k. Sidi Ta'ibi, in a horn of the great Mamora cork forest 
(p. 168). — A little farther along, branch line to Mehdia (p. 167), 
on the 1. — Though sandy, the land begins to be covered with 
vineyards. Knitra in descried to the 1. 

40k. Knitra, a small modern town and harbour with 9,438 inhab- 
itants, 6,229 of whom are Moslems and 3,064 Europeans, is 
situated on the 1. bank of the Sebu, at a distance of 10 k. from its 
mouth as the crow flies. 

Navigation Companies : — de Navi- i Franco-Mostaganemoise; Bland Line; 
gation Piquet; Generate Transatlan- des Vapeurs Francais. 
tigue; Omno-Marocaine Mazella; | Hotels : — Touring-Club, Conti- 
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ncntal et da Commerce, r. Albert-I er ; 
do France et d' Europe, r. tie la 
Mamour(gar ); Grand- Hotel, Ay Petit- 
jean (19 R.; gar.). 

Banks: — C u ■' Algerienne; Credit Fon- 
der dAlgerie et de TunUie. 

Motor Omnibuses : — several ser- 
vices daily to Rabat- Saiee, 10 fr ; three 
times a week to Tangier in the season 

Garages : — Transatlantique, Bai 
rcau; etc. 



Native Celebrations : — Musscm 
of Sidi Bu Rabah, at the begin- 
ning of Sept., in a romantic spot 
about 7 k S of Mehdia; Moussem 
of Sidi Mohammed El Mansur, at 
the beginning of Aug , 3t> h. N. of 
Knitra, on an island in the middle 
of the Merja (p. 169), to which 
access is gained by rush-bottomed 
rowing boats 



History — In April 1911, when the French troops landed, Knitra (little 
Bridge) was but one of the Imperial kasbas strung out over the Moroccan 
territory for the protection of (he small garrisons holding the country in the 
name of the Sultan. From 1912 onwards, Knitra was used as a base for the 
troops operating in Northern Morocco. — The town and harbour date from 
1913 only. 

The oldest building in Knitra is the Kasba, now hidden from 
view by large mills, completed in 1920. 

The first houses were built W. of the Kasba, in which the civil 
and military Services had their offices; the camps lay to the S., 
the native suks to the E., and the harbour was on the 1. bank of 
I he river. The spot was formerly a sandy denuded waste; it is 
now an oasis of houses, beautified by tree-lined avenues and 
public gardens. 

The Harbour is constituted by the Oued Sebu, the banks of which are 
250 m. apart, and perfectly straight for a distance of 1,200 m. In its deeper 
parts the river is more than 4 m. deep, at low tide, while the banks have 
been raised to a height of 1 m above high-water level; more than 300 m. 
of quays have been built, making it possible, for boats 90 m. long and drawing 
4 m of water to come alongside. The wharves now cover an area of 6,000 sq. 
m., and there are 1,800 sq. m. of warehouses. The boats of the Societe Omnium 
and the Societe Lyonnaise convey goods upstream from Knitra to Meshra 
Bel Ksiri, 170 k. inland. 

The town is laid out in the shape of a hemicycle, 2 k. long at 
the base and lk. 5 in depth, extending along the ]. bank of the 
river. The road to Fez crosses the town from E. to W., while 
the railway from Casablanca to Petitjean skirts it on the S. and 
on the E. The European District is separated from the Native 
Village by a belt of military land, 1,200 m. by 500 m. — Opposite 
the native village, a ferryboat plies between the two banks of the 
Sebu. 

Environs. — Though of small interest in itself, Knitra is a good hunting 
and excursion centre. 

1 Mehdia (7 k W. ; track available for motor traffic; road in course of 
building; a motor-boat may be hired at the harbour), a small harbour on the 
Atlantic seaboard and a native village of 300 inhab.. on the 1. bank and at 
the mouth of the Oued Sebu. 

One of the earliest colonies founded on the Atlantic coast by Hanno 
(B. C. 470) was Thymiatherion, to which the present Mehdia undoubtedly 
corresponds. Later on, the old Carthaginian settlement was occupied by the 
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Berber tribe of the Beni Ifren (937). It is thought that Mehdia derives its 
name from the Mahdi Ibn Tumert, chief of the Almohade sect, and that it 
was built by Yakub El Mansur (1134-1089), to protect the mouth of the Oued 
Sebu. It was destroyed by the Marinide King Said El Uattasi (1470-1500), 
at which time it bore the name of Mamora (the Flourishing). In the xvi c. 
it put up an admirable defence against the Portuguese, who succeeded in 
occupying it in 1515, but were driven out again almost immediately. The 
Spaniards tried to capture the place later on, when it had become a nest 
of pirates. A first attempt at bottling it up by sinking 8 ships at the mouth 
of the harbour having failed in 1611, they made a second and thoroughly 
successful attempt in 1614, with a fleet of 100 ships, just as the Dutch were 
purposing to capture it. In 1681 the Spaniards were driven out by Miilay 
Ismail. The harbour sent out rovers for some time longer and then fell into 
decay. It was a mere heap of ruins when the French troops landed there 
in 1911 and made it their base, pending the organisation of the harbour 
at Knitra. 

The old outer wall of the Ksar, or native village, is practically complete. 
The gateway, flanked by two bastions, is framed in by an inscription it is 
hard to make out Within, a ruined palace still shows delicate carvings on 
the arches of its patio. 

A lighthouse sheds its light over the mouth of the Sebu, and two piers 
are being built, the Jeiee Sud, 1,500 m long, and the JeUe Nord, 1.200 m. 

?. Forest of Mamora. — The cork-tree forest being distant but 1 k. from 
Knitra, a comparatively short walk will enable the tourist to obtain a good 
idea of it. Motorists will find it a pleasant ride to cross the forest to Tiflet 
between Salee and Mequinez (p. 171). 

3. Ruins of Thamusida (15 k. N.). — We follow the road from Knitra to 
Arbaua, as far as (15 k.) Sidi Aiesh, whence we make our way across the 
Merja (marsh) of the Beni Hassen, to the Marabout of Sidi Ben Ahmed, situated 
near the ruins, of which the outer wall (1,500 to 1,600 m.) alone remains. 

4. The Sebu (168 k. from Knitra to Meshra Bel Ksiri, in 12 h. by steamer, 
Omnium or Lyonnaise C°; one service a week). — The Siibur, Amnis magni- 
ficus et navigabilis of Pliny, the Sebu is the largest river in Morocco. Springing 
from the Middle Atlas, it reaches the Grharb (p. 170) after receiving import- 
ant affluents : the Innauen, from the Taza district; the Uergha from the S. 
slopes of the Rif; and the Oued Beht, which drains off the waters of the 
Zemmur massif. Its breadth is 300 m. in its lower reaches, where it flows 
between banks that are 10 m. high. Its average flow at Meshra Bel Ksiri is 
from 3 to 400 cub. m.; but it reaches 2,000 cub. m. when in spate, at which 
times it rises to a height of 8 m. above low water level, flooding the adjacent 
land and. fertilising it without doing any serious damage to well-equipped 
plantations. 

5. Miilay Bu Selham and the Merja (89 k. N.; good motor track as far as 
Sidi Mohammed Bel Kheir; mule track from that point onwards). — The 
track first lies through a flat and fertile country. — Ilk. We cross the Sidi 
Mohammed Bel Kheir ravine (it is necessary to keep carefully to the ford, 
the mud being deep on either side). — 20 and 23 k. The track skirts two 
successive bends of the Sebu. 

27 k. Sidi Mohammed El Mleh, a group of 3 native villages aggregating 
90 tents, the centre of the Sebu fishing industry supplying Fez, Mequinez and 
Uezzan. The country is still fertile, but feverish. — 35 k. Yillage|(110 tents) 
of the Vied Hammu, the most important tribe of the Menasra. At 2 k. E., 
Sidi Mohammed El Mansur, a tomb to which many natives flock on the 
occasion of the August .Miissem. — 41 k. Yillage (60 tents) of the Vied Riab. 
— Farther on, extensive pasture-land belonging to the Remiki family. — 
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40 k Sidi El Hashemi in the middle of the Merja Ras Daura. S. of this mara- 
bout, a round hill contains the stone quarries of the district. 

51 k. Dar Mohammed El Mansur. The Sheik Mansur, wealthy and won 
over to France, holds sway over the 5 neighbouring villages of the Meknassa 
(125 tents); gardens, orange groves, fig-trees, vines. — A rich but fever- 
stricken district. 

70 k. Alun F elf el, Monday market of the Uled Issef (65 tents), by th© side 
of limpid springs and beautiful gardens — 71 k We drive through the now 
devastated Foret de Koraize - — 79 k. Duar Delelha (100 tents) with fine 
orchards adjoining it. — SO k. Meshra El Hader, the residence of the Caid 
Bu Guern, of the Sefian tribe, a point occupied by the French troops in 1911 
and 1912 — A track. 40 k. long, branches off to Laraish via (24 k.) Uled Zaer 

89 k. Mulay Bu Selham, a spot held in high veneration, where 25,000 pil- 
grims assemble for a week, every year in May, and offer up sacrifices of bulls 
and sheep before the shrine. The festival is at the same time a regular fair, 
at which traders sell all manner of goods, and musicians fill the air with their 
music, while the women attend, dressed in all their finery. — According to 
popular belief, Mulay Bu Selham (The Man with the Burnous), is no other than 
Abu Said, the Egyptian (r 951), a Sufist Pantheist who settled inMorocco in 
the x c. and lies buried between the seashore and the broad lagoon of 
Ez Zerga. 

Alternate Route. — From (11 k ) Sidi Mohammed Bel Kheir, a differ- 
ent, very sandy track skirts the Merja Ras ed Daura to westwards, then 
the Merja Es Zerga, reaching Mulay Bu Selham at the mouth of the Oued 
Drader. — This route takes us along the Merja, a huge chain of lagoons, 60 k. 
long and 4 to 6 k. broad, running parallel to the coast. 

6. The Gharb, from Knitra to Suk El Arba (By road 77 k. ; good main road 
No 2, metalled for 50 k.; in course of building for the rest of the way). 

The Gharb is a low-lying region of very fertile alluvial plains, on the r. 
bank of the Oued Sebu (p. 168), framed in to northwards by a row of hill 
and uplands. Ab. 4,000 k. in area, this vast expanse covers the site of a 
former gulf, filled in by alluvial deposits. Farther inland, though there are 
no woods, the land is covered with brushwood (lentiscs and dwarf-palms) 
and lends itself admirably to the cultivation of fruit-trees, olives and vines, 
to the growing of corn, and to stock-raising. A number of settlers have 
already started farming on a large scale. 

On leaving Knitra we proceed to the N -E., parallel to the general course 
of the Sebu., on the 1. The country is flat; this is the rich area of the « tirs » 
(exceptionally fruitful black soil). 

1 k. 5. Level crossing. — 3 k. Bridge over the Oued Fuarat; signpost. — 
10 k. We intersect the road from Melidia to Zalla-Ito. A few sparse clumps 
f cork-trees are met with in the neighbourhood of Sidi-Aiesh. The Roman 
Juins of Thamusida (see above, 3) are close by. 
26 k. Bridge over the Oued Beht, an affluent of the Sebu, and a little 
ther downstream, Ferme Le grand (3 k.; repair workshop). — We travel 
t j between the Oued Beht and the Sebu, resembling two broad and 
<eep furrows right across the Gharb plain, which they fertilise, when in 
pate, from January to April. 
38 k. Suk El Had, site of a large Sunday market. 

42 k. Sidi Allal El Tazi, where we cross the Oued Sebu. on a ferry-boat 
/orked by hand (bridge in course of construction). At this spot the river 
anks are from 7 to 8 m high, and 100 m. apart; it abounds in fish, parti- 
cularly in eels, barbel and grey mullet. 

On the r. bank of the Sebu., the track remains flat. — 50 k. On the 1 , 
Ferme If rah; on the r , Sidi A'issa. — 55 k. Suk Et Tleta of the Beni Malek. 

77 k. Suk El Arba of Sidi Aissa, or of the Gharb (p. 73). From Suk El 
Arba to Arbaua and to Tangier, pp. 71-73. 
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From Rabat to Mequinez. 

By Road : 142 k.; good highroad N° 14. — c. t. m. and Zakar motor-omnibus 
services in 4 h., 30 fr. and in fi h., 25 fr. — This road, which partly corres- 
ponds with the old irik es Soltane, or Imperial highway, was laid down 
by General Moinier, on his return from his expedition to Fez and Mequinez. 

By Rail : 



4 k. from Rabat to Salec, p. 162, B. -—Beyond this point, the 
road extends due E. over the plateau. 

6 k. Lauzet estate, lined with recently planted vineyards. 

13 k. Mamora; road-mender's cottage. We enter the forest 
(p. 168), stretching away for 27 k., over a widely undulating countrv. 

17 k. On the 1., a track branches off to (27 k.) Knitra (p. 166"). 
In the clearing are to be seen nomad encampments of black tents. 

22 k. Bir El Ameur; road-mender's cottage. — 1 23 k. A well. 

30 k. Monod, a former military post, 4 k. distant from the Mara- 
bout of Sidi Allah El Bahraui. " 

40 k. The forest comes to an end. The country is covered with 
dwarf palm-trees. We now reach the more hilly territory of the 
Berber tribe of the Zemmur, a wheat and cattle raising district. 

10 k. Tiflet (inn), headquarters of the Controle Civil des Zemmour. 
on a ridge overlooking the Oued Tiflet, an affluent of the Sebu. 

The Berbers of the tent villages in the surrounding district belong to the 
ancient Zemmur Confederation, which occupies an area bounded in the N., 
by the Forest of Mamora, in the S. by the lower spurs of the Middle Atlas, 
and in the E by deep valleys Before them, the country was inhabited by 
the Beni Hassen, now settled farther N. It was at all times difficult 
of access. The intractable inhabitants obliged the Sultans, when on their 
way from Marrakesh to Mequinez, to go round by Rabat and Petitjean. 
Their chief occupation is stock-raising, though they also practise farming, 
charcoal-burning, the extraction of tar, the manufacture of mats made 
of twisted dwarf-palm fibres and lined with wool, and the reputed Ait Uahi 
carpets, resembling the Zaian carpets. 

Beyond Tiflet, we wind our way along the slopes of a vale 
watered by the Oued Tiflet, the banks of which are taken up by 
market gardens. 

62 k. A track branches off, on the r. to (36 k.) Maaziz, (63 k.) 
Tedders, (75 k.) Ulmez. 

The road leads on through a region of pasture-lands, crossing 
several rivers on as many bridges. Ahead, towards the S., we 
get occasional glimpses of the Middle Atlas. 

64 k. Ain Nejam; road-mender's cottage. On the 1., a forest 
track branches off to (24 k. 5) Dar Bel Hassin. The sandy fields, 
overgrown with dwarf-palms, asphodels and fennel are used as 
pasture-land. — 71 k. A fresh belt of land under cultivation. 

74- k. Bir Sharif: road-mender's cottage. ■ — 84 k. KhemisseL 
a village, on a mound, in a fine wheat district. 
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The country becomes hilly. — 87 k. 6. On ther., a track branches 
off to (9 k.) Camp Bataille (see below). 

Farther on the country is cut up by deep ravines, the slopes of 
\yhich are covered with brushwood. We wind our way down into 
the deep valley of the Oued Beht. 

99 k. A marabout. — 1 00 k. Track, on tie 1.. to (42 k.) Dar Bel 
Amri, via (8 k.) Dar Um Es Soltan, Portuguese bridge over the 
Oued Beht, and 20 k. Suk Et Tnin (Monday market) of the Mes- 
sagha tribe. 

103 k. Stone bridge, over the Oued Beht, with one arch of 42 m. 60 
span. — ■ 6 k. 5. Camp Bataille, or Suk El Arba (Wednesday market) 
of the Zemmur tribe, a former camp, on a hillock overlooking 
the 1. bank of the Oued Beht. 

Beyond the bridge, the road winds up the slopes of ravines 
covered with brushwood to a plateau of clayey land overgrown 
with dwarf-palms. Tribe of the Gueruan. Here and there we 
make out the track of the old Imperial highroad, which extended 
right across Morocco from E. to W. 

108 k. Suabir; road-mender's cottage. Rich lands. 

124 k. Ain Orma, a caravansary on a ridge commanding a 
spring. — 125 k. Mequinez looms up to eastwards. — - 132 k. The 
road intersects the military railway and joins the road from 
Knitra to Mequinez. — 141 k. Marabout of Sidi Said (p. 182). 

142 k. Mequinez (p. 173). 
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Mequinez : Bab El Mansur. 



Timetable. — One day is sufficient to view Mequinez thoroughly, the 
morning being given up to a walk round Bab Mansur (p. 176) and Bab Jama 
En Nuar, the native districts and the Suks (p. 178), together with the Medersa 
Bu Inania (p. 178); in the afternoon we drive round the Hen (p. 180) and the 
Aguedal (p. 181); then the Ostrich Farm (p. 181), Bab El Khernis (p. 182) 
and Sidi Said (p. 182), from which point we make our way to Bab El Bredain 
(p. 179), thus completing the circuit of the town. 

MEQUINEZ (Fr. Meknes), a Maghzen or Imperial city, built 
at an alt. of 530 m. on a plateau bounded, in the N., by the Zerhun 
massif, in the S., by the lower spurs of the Middle Atlas, on the 
banks of the Oued Bu Fekran, the waters of which flow into the 
Oued Rdom. It is peopled by 36,592 inhab., 2,622 of whom are 
Europeans, 28,207 Moslems and 5,763 Jews. It is the capital 
of a subdivision comprising 379,407 inhabitants. 

Admirably situated on an elongated spur, from which a very 
fine view is obtained over the camp, the Medina is several kilo- 
metres long. The town proper lies to the N. ; the Dar El Maghzen 
with its countless outbuildings, testifying to the splendour of 
the early Alauite Sultans, to the S. Its suks and its fonduks, the 
stalls of its artisans, its streets swarming with Berbers ort market 
days, its stately gates and monuments, its many gardens, its 
magnificent orchards and olive groves, are a sight to; behold. 

At the beginning of the occupation, the Europeans settled in 
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the Arab town, chiefly in the rue Rouamzine, where not a few of 
them remain to this day; but the more recent buildings were 
erected in the new town, which lies on a very healthy ridge, to the 
E. of the Arab town and of the camp., near the Station of the 
Tangier to Fez Railway. 

Already an important market by reason of its situation, in the 
midst of extensive and fruitful plateaux, as a natural outlet for 
the tribes of the Middle Atlas and of the Zerhun, Mequinez has a 
most promising future before it. The climate, moreover, is very 
pleasant in spring and in autumn. 



Railway Station : — station of the 
Tangier-Fez Railway, distant 2 k. 5 
from the native town 

Hotels : — In the new town : 
Transatlantique (PL a CI), Hot. of 
the G lc General e Transatlantique and 
the Auto-Circuits Nord-Africains ; 
Volubilis (PI. b E2), Av. de la Repu- 
blique; des Pyrenees, Av. du Mare- 
chai-Lyautey; de I Europe, PI. du 
Marche; de la Paix, Bd de la (rare. 

In the native town (Medina) : 
de France (PI. c C2), 52 r. Rouamzine; 
de la Residence (PI. d BC2), 72 r. 
Rouamzine; Sultan-Hotel (PI. e C2), 
PI. Dalbiez ; du Commerce, de la Poste, 
r. Dar Semene;rfe la Colonic, r. Driba. 

Restaurants and Cafes : — At the 
foregoing hotels; Brasserie des Nego- 
tiants, r. Rouamzine. 

Banks : — Algerienne, Algero-Tuni- 
sienne and Credit Fonder d'Al- 
uerie etde Tunis ie, all three r. Rouam- 
zine. 

Cabs : — cab-ranks at either end of 
the r. Rouamzine; the course in town 



and to the camp 2 fr.; there and back 

3 fr. ; to the Aguedal and to Tula], 

4 fr., there and back 5 fr ; the hour in 
town and to the camp 6 fr. 

Motor Qar Services : — from Me- 
quinez to Fez and to Rabat (c. t. m. 
and Zakar), offices r Rouamzine. 

Booksellers and Stationers: — Politi, 
Sanmarti, r. Rouamzine; Delage et 
Turpin, Av. de la Republique (post- 
cards). 

Specialties : — silver-gilt trinkets 
set with stones; many-coloured silk 
embroidery on fabrics; small painted 
wood furniture; long-wool and knot- 
stitched Beni Mtir and Zai'an Berbet 
carpets. Gueruan mrds of tressed 
dwarf-palm fibre and coloured wool; 
Berber and local pottery. 

Native Festivals : — Miissem of 
Mulay Idi is of the Zeihun, in May: 
Mussem of ike Aissaua at the Muliid, 
in Oct. 

Syndicat d 'Initiative : — Bd de 

1'Aboul (information for travellers). 



History — Mequinez derives its name from the important tribe of the 
Mequinassa, which split up into two sections and founded Taza and Mequinez. 

According to the Arab authors, the site of Mequinez was formerly occupied 
by a conglomeration of villages, of which the Almoravides took possession, 
and which they fortified by building Tagrari, the heart of the present town. 
Here, at the beginning of the xn c, the Mahdi Ibn Tumert, the founder of 
the Almohade dynasty, preached a Jehad against its then masters, but he 
was driven out. His successors, however, captured it in 1150, after a long 
siege. The harsh treatment it underwent led to the depopulation of the town, 
till milder measures tempted back the farmers and tradesmen, who 
re-established its prosperity. In the early years of the xin c.,the great mosque 
was restored, canals brought water from the hills, public baths were set up 
But this prosperity did not last; the eclipse of the Almohades was the source 
of cruel vicissitudes. 

In the middle of the xin c , the Marinides enforced their authority over 
Mequinez, though not without difficulty, Abu Yahia Ben Abd El Hakk find- 
ing it necessary to come there in person, on at least two occasions (1245 
and 1248). Under Abu Yiisei a kae and a mosque were built (1276), while 
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Abu El Hassan Ali provided the town with a medersa, a zauia, canals, 
bridges, etc. 

In the xv c, the history of Mequinez remained somewhat obscure, but in 
the xvii c. the place was suddenly broughtinto prominence by Mulay Ismail 
(1672-1727), one of the earliest monarchs of the present reigning dynasty, 
whose favourite residence it was from the very beginning of his reign. With 
the help of workmen called together from every part of Morocco, and of an 
army of Christian captives, Mulay Ismail set up 40 k. of walls and bastions, 
monumental gateways, huge granaries and stables, mosques and palaces 
for his immense harem (he is stated to have had 800 children) and his slaves, 
and laid out magnificent gardens, with ornamental waters, thus making for 
his capital a Moroccan Versailles ". It was at Mequinez that Mulay Ismail 
constituted his famous guard of Buakher negroes, which enabled him to 
conquer the neighbouring Berber tribes that had hitherto proved refractory 
to all authority. In 1699 he sent an embassy to Paris, with instructions to 
sign a treaty of alliance with Louis XIV, whose fame had spread to Morocco. 
His proposal, however, was refused, as well as his application for the hand of 
one of the daughters of Louis XIV, the Princesse de Conti. 

Under Mulay Abd Allah, his son, who completed the gate called Bab 
Mansur El Aleuj. the capital of Morocco declined rapidly. Sidi Mohammed 
(1757-1790) had the Bredai'n and Berrima Mosques built, as well as several 
others, the Mausoleums of Sidi Mohammed Ben Aissa and Sidi Said Bii 
Othman, but the splendour of Mequinez was by this time at an end, and the 
sultans took up their residence either at Fez, or at Marrakesh. 

During the period of anarchy that prevailed under the last Emperor, 
Mequinez proclaimed Mulay Hafid (1908), who had come up from Marrakesh 
against Abd El Aziz. A few years later the Berbers, having cut the roads 
from Fez to Mequinez, opposed to the new Sultan a pretender, Mulay ZIn, 
who soon surrendered unconditionally to General Moinier (June 8, 1911). 
Since then the operations of the Henrys column (1913) and those of General 
Poeymirau (1917) extended the occupied zone to the Mtiluya. 

Mequinez was the chief place of detention of Christian captives from 1672, 
when Mulay Ismail first collected them there, until 1816, when Mulay Sliman 
emptied the Moroccan gaols. First imprisoned in silos (underground grana- 
ries), then in clay huts, they were subsequently confined within an enclosure 
of high walls, where they herded together according to their nationality, 
building huts for themselves of wood, wattle and mud., and even had a 
church that could hold six hundred worshippers. 

Widely differing estimates, have been given as to the numbers of these 
captives at various times. Some writers speak of several thousands. The 
Rev. Father Henry, chaplain and curate of Mequinez, puts down the total 
at 900 in 1672, 3,000 after the capture of Laraish (1689), 500 in 1708, etc 

The itineraries described below all start from the W. end of 
the rue Rouamzine, in the Medina, close to Bab Semen, where 
there is a cab-stand. 

7. — The Medina. 

I. The Rue Rouamzine.-— Extending from S.-E. to N.-W., the 
rue Rouamzine is lined with houses, banks and European shops, 
commanded to southwards by an imposing line of ramparts. In 
this street, at the beginning of the French occupation, were set 
up most of the business premises, nor has the attraction of the 
new town hitherto proved sufficient to draw them away. 
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From the W. end of the rue Rouamziiie there open out several 
streets giving access to the Medina. 

II. From Bab Es Semen to Bab Sidi Said. — The rue Dar Es 
Semen, perpendicular to the rue Rouamzine, branches off from 
the latter by Bab Es Semen, at the foot of which is the post office, 
and ends, 300 in., away, after leaving the market to the 1., at the 
Place El Hcdim, with two magnificent gateways, on the S.-W. 
side : Bab Mansur and Bab Jama En Nuar. 

The Place El Hcdim is 200 m. long and 100 m. broad. An open-air market 
is held in it every morning. 

Bab Mansur El Alsuj (Gate of Mansur, the Christian Renegade), begun 
in reign of Mulay Ismail, was completed in 1732 by his son Mulaj r Abd Allah 

The doorway, constituted by a pointed arch of gigantic proportions, is 
flanked by bastions, the one on the r. supported on low marble columns. 
Two high columns with composite capitals stand forward on the sides and 
support the prismatic pillars that frame in the architectural decoration of the 
gate. The leading motive is a curvilineal chain-moulding, standing out in 
relief on a flat background of a gilt and varnished green mosaic. A handsome 
broad inscription of black cursive lettering, surmounted by a line of merlons, 
runs along the upper frieze The proportions are heavy, the surfaces half 
flat, but the general effect is majestic The most favourable light in which 
to view the gate is just before sunset. Every Fri. evening the Pasha holds 
a court of justice under the archway. 

Bab Jama En Nuar, to the W. of the foregoing, of smaller but very 
harmonious proportions, dates from the same period; it gave access to the 
En Nuar Mosque. 

On the W. side of the Place El Hedim opens Bab Zein El Abidin, 
leading out into the country. From outside the threshold we descry 
the Mellah on the r., behind the outer wall, and beyond, in a clump 
of trees, the minaret of the shrine of Sidi Said (p. 182). 

At the N. end of the square stands an ornamental fountain^ 
erected in 1914 by native mosaicists, according to modern tra- 
ditions. Behind, stands the *Dar Jamai (visitors admitted)^ 
a very interesting Moorish house (entrance under the archway to 
1. of the fountain), in which are housed a few local services : 
Arts indigenes (ceramics, painted woodwork, embroidery, black 
enamels, etc.); Monuments Historiques, Bureau Economique 
Regional (commercial information). 

Off the N.-W. corner of the square opens out the rue Sekkakin, 
with stalls occupied by makers of stamped-out metal lanterns, and 
by jewellers. We thus reach Bab Beirima, to the 1 of which lie 
the Berrima district and the Mellah. 

These two districts, separated by an inner wall, are enclosed within a 
high quadrangular outer wall, 500 m. long and 250 m. broad. It is a former 
Kasba. The mosque at the N. corner was built by Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd 
Allah (xvni c ). 

The Mellah, in the S -W. division, is very curious, with its narrow streets 
and tall houses. It has only been the Jewish quarter since the time of Mulay 
Ismail, who alloted this site to them in 1765, after driving them out of their 
old district of Sebbaghin, and it has now become too small for its present 
occupants. 



Mcquincz : General View 
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The Avenue da Mellah is closed^to westwards by Bab Sidi Said, 
bevond which lie Suk El Khemis, Bab Khemis, the shrine of Sidi 
Said and Tulal. 

III. From Bab Es Semen to Bab El Jedid, through the Su~ ks 
— Leaving Bab Es Semen to the L, we pass through the gate, 
that closes the rue Rouamzine at its N. end. Turning to 
the 1., we pass between the Services Municipaux and the Lalla 
Tadila Mosque. After a bend to the r., and then a bend to the 1., 
we reach the Suks, with their multitudinous stalls (greengrocers, 
provision dealers, butchers, silk dealers and hand-bag makers, etc.). 
Particularly worth notice are the Kisaria des Etofjes, with its 
gracefully painted shops, the Kisaria des Tapis, very animated 
of an aftermoon. Close by these suks are the shop belonging to 
the Mohtaseb, or Provost of the Guilds, containing some very gra- 
ceful carved and turned woodwook, the Medersa El Attarin, the 
Great Mosque (no adm.), with interesting penthouses over the 
doorways, and the Medersa Bu Inania. 

Built in the beginning of the xiv c. by the Marinides Abu El Hassan and 
Abu Inan, the Medersa Bii Inania is entered from the street by a fine door, 
having its two leaves decorated with chiselled and open-work brasses. A 
passage gives access, on the r., to the Medersa itself, comprising : an inner 
courtyard adorned with a large basin of running water ; a gallery with prism- 
atic pillars running along three sides of the patio, with the students' quar- 
ters above; and a lofty hall for prayers, along the fourth side, the whole 
being decorated with mosaics, and carved plasters and woodwork. From 1917 
to 1922, extensive restorations were carried out. 

The Siik Es Sebbat (boot and shoe market), with a mosque 
on one side of it, is followed by the Suk En Mejjarin (carpenters' 
market), also with its mosque. 

By keeping straight ahead, we should reach Bab El Jedid, but 
a better plan is to go round by the Place and the Et Tuta Mosque, 
lined with an ornamental fountain, a hammam, a school and a 
mosque, containing interesting antique woodwork. We subse- 
quently pass the Es Saba Mosque (penthouse), the Zauia of Sidi 
Mhammed Ben Aissa (remarkable window), the Et Tobbala 
Mosque, now secularised, the gate of which has zellij spandrels, 
and the Sidi El Yahuri Mosque. Bab El Jedid is close at 
hand. 

IV. From Bab Es Semen to Bab El Bredain. — Beyond the 
Services Municipaux (see above, III), the thoroughfare, after 
making a turn to the r., leads direct to Bab El Bredain, while a 
few steps to the r. or the 1., as the case may be, afford us a view 
of Sidi Kaddur, Tijiani (doorway with mosaic pilasters and 
a penthouse), Kanut, Sidi Raddur El Alami (named after a 
popular poet), and Ben Azzii. 

But it is more interesting, instead of walking up to the Services 
Municipaux, to turn into the street that continues the. rue Rouam- 
zine past the Ez Zituna Mosque, topped by a tall minaret deco- 
rated with green faience, and in which Sidi Mhammed Ben Aissa 
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(p. 182) taught theology and law. On the facade of the Native 
Infirmary, the former residence of a Pasha of Mequinez, is to be 
observed the Kubba of a living Saint*, Mulay Ahmed El Uazzani. 

Mulay Ahmed is not in possession of all his faculties; he is half paralysed 
His holy character is stated to have been revealed by an incident nobody 
disputes Having been confined one evening in the mausoleum of Sidi El 
Uafi, he contrived to escape without opening any of the doors or windows 
which were fourid untouched in the morning. He also foretold the coming 
of the French, whom he cursed. His fame has been growing steadily for 
several years. In 1913, he used to squat at the foot of the Infirmary wall, 
with no shelter of any kind against the weather. In 1915 some charitable 
persons spread an awning over his head, and in 1917 a kubba was erected 
for him Mulay Ahmed never used to accept presents of money, which he 
despises, but lived on gifts in kind. Recently, however, a mokaddem has 
attached himself to his person, and thus acts as an interested intermediary 
between the Saint and his followers. 

Proceeding past the Ei Zerga Mosque, which has no minaret, 
we reach the Sidi Ahmed Ben Khadra Mosque, then the Gen- 
darmerie, and lastly the Bab El Breda'in Mosque, beyond which 
is the cedar-wood market. 

Bab El Bredain closes the Medina to theN. Of stately propor- 
tions, it was built by Mulay Ismail at the end of the xvui c. 

Outside this gate there are some cemeteries, and beyond, in a green vale 
watered by the Oued Bu Fekran, are the orchards of Taura (olive and 
fruit-trees of all kinds). 

V. From Bab Es Semen to BabTizimi. — We proceed due N., 
down the first street on the r. Passing through Bab Guenaua, of 
an uncommon style, we come out into the Boulevard de V About, 
from which we obtain a view r of the Jardin Public. 

This garden, laid out, from 1915 to 1917, between the 1. bank of the Oued 
Bu Fekran and the ramparts on the E. of the town, is about 100 m. wide 
and 1 k. long It comprises two sections : the first, upstream, is laid out after 
the fashion of Andalusian gardens, having alleys provided with pergolas, 
water-pipes and ornamental waters; the second, downstream, is divided 
by alleys at right angles to each other, and the spaces between are filled up 
with plantations thai, are already high. 

Along the Boulevard de TAboul, we visit the Dar Bennani, 
a very interesting Moorish house, in which are the offices of the 
Syndicat d' Initiative et de Tourisme de Meknes, as well as the 
Work-rooms of the Franciscan Sisters, where young Moslem gMs 
learn to make knot-stitched Berber carpets, in the manufacture 
of which natural-coloured wools are used. 

Outside Bab Tizimi, the gate at the N. end of the Boulevard; 
we observe a bridge over the Oued Bu Fekran, some mills and the 
potters' district. 
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77. — The Dar El Magbzen District; the Aguedal ; 
the Ostrich farm. 

A very pleasant 2 hours' walk or drive; highly recommended. 

From Bab Es Semen to Bab El Mansiir, p. 176. — We pass under 
the archway of the latter gate. On the 1., is a very large open 
space, skirted on one side by the Dar El Kebira district, with 
its mosques (uninteresting); on the r. stands the French School. 
We pass under Bab El Filala and Bab Mulay Ismail. 

On the 1. stands the very plain Tomb of Mulay Ismail, surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof, with green tiles, and near by are the remains of Sidi Abd 
Er Rahman El Me/dub. 

One of the most saintly of the Saints of Islam, El Mejdiib, who lived 
in the xvi c., was a celebrated moralist reputed for his sayings and sentences, 
short rhymed utterances, now biting and satirical, now assuming the shape 
of maxims and prophecies. 

High walls topped with storks' nests form a long lane. On the 1. 
are the Offices of the Service des Renseignements (Intelligence 
Department), and then Bab Sidi Amar El Hassaini. 

From this point we might return to Bab Fez by a passage between high 
walls, on the r, giving access to the marabout, cemetery and district 
of Sidi Amar. 

Beyond Bab Er Rih, a narrow archway formed by a series of 
pointed arches supported by stout round columns, a lane 1 k. long 
divides the cemetery and district of Amar El Hassaini (N.) 
from the Dar El Maghzen and its gardens). 

The premises of the Dar El Maghzen (no adm.), the oldest buildings of 
Which date from the end of the xvn c , are extensive and, very interesting; 
part of Mulay El Hassan's harem still lives there under the care of a 
number of eunuchs. The entrance doors are somewhat plain, though they 
have a few marble capitals of a rather curious style. 

Beyond the lane we turn to the r., passing in succession, on 
the 1., Bab En Naura, the Kasba Hedrash, a long rectangular 
block of tenement houses, then the Experimental Gardens, formerly 
the Jenan Ben Halima, and on the i\, the ruinous district of 
Bab Merah, inhabited by the negro descendants of the black 
troops instituted by Mulay Ismail. 

Farther along, stands a huge cubic building : the *Heri, or 
stc/rehouse, built by Mulay Ismail and now occupied by the Com- 
missariat (special authorisation necessary). 

The building comprises very large vaulted silos in the basement and a 
ground floor above, with a heavy flat roof, the light being admitted by 
round apertures in the ceiling. — The present silos are stated to be the 
openings of former wells, the water of which was drawn for the use of men and 
beasts on occasions when disaffected tribes had cut the water pipes outside. 

Behind this first building is another, which was for some time supposed 
to have been Mulay Ismail's stables, but is now held to have been a grana- 
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ry. Though in a ruinous condition, the building still presents a stately 
appearance, with its rows of heavy pillars and its long lines of arcades. 

On the r. of the Heri extends the Grand Bassin, likewise dug 
out by order of Mulay Ismail, the water of which was Used for 
the irrigation of the gardens below : Jenan Es Souant, on the 
N.-W. side and the Jardin des Sultanes, N. of the foregoing and 
enclosed within high walls. 

Returning to the Heri and passing under Bab El AMat, we 
enter the Aguedal, a broad meadow surrounded by high walls , 




Mequinez : The Heri, Mulay Ismail's Storehouse. 



and at the far end of which are to be seen, on the r., the palace 
called Dar El Beida, and on the 1. the Ostrich Farm. 

Th. Aguedal was originally the camping ground of the Imperial troops, and 
was afterwards used as a parade ground, where races and military tourna- 
ments were held as well. A kubba at the entrance served as a stand for the 
Sultan and his retinue on such occasions. 

The Dar El Beida (visitors adm. on application to the Direction), a large 
castle having the appearance of a fortress, was built for Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Abd Allah (xviii c), who made it his personal residence. In 1919 it was 
turned into a Military Academy for the training of Moroccan officers; the 
cadets are recruited from among the sons of political or religious notabi- 
lities. 

The Ostrich Farm (visitors adm, on application to the keepers) comprises 
a few buildings in which the young are housed and an extensive paddock 
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for the older birds — The flock has been in existence for about 200 years. 
It was started under Mulay Abd Allah Ben Ismail (1727-1757), to whom a 
couple of ostriches were presented by an Arab from the S. Left to its own 
devices in the Aguedal, the couple soon multiplied Under Mulay Abd Er 
Rahman (1822-1859), the flock numbered 55 birds, 17 of which were sent 
to Fez, where they soon became diseased and perished. In 1911 there were 
31 birds, but since the use of incubators has been adopted, the flock has grown 
o twice that number. — For the purchase of eggs, apply at the farm; no 
eathers are sold as yet. 



777. — T^pund Medina. 

A very interesting drive of ab. 1 h. showing the town under new aspects. 
The best light is just before sunset 

From Bab Es Semen to Bab Sidi Said, p. 176. — Outside Bab 
Sidi Said is held, S. of the road, the Suk El Khemis, or Thursday 
cattle market. 

Close by is still left standing the admirable Bab El Khemis, 
with its horse-shoe opening framed in by black spandrels and 
a wide strip of green mosaic, topped by a frieze of inscriptions 
in black cursive lettering, the whole of these ornaments standing 
out on a brick background. Two bastions, one of which is ruined, 
flank the gate to r. and I. 

This monument is all that remains of a fine and spacious district called Medinat 
Er Riad (the Garden City). Built in 1667 under Mulay Ismail, it was the resi- 
dence of the Ministers, Caids, Secretaries and high officials generally, of 
the Moslem Court. It was pulled down in ten days by order of Mulay Abd 
Allah, on his return from an unsuccessful raid. 

Some 500 m. W., along the road to Rabat, stand the Mausoleum 
and the Mosque of Sidi Said Bu Othman, the latter with a 
graceful minaret, erected under Mulay Abd Allah (xvnl c). 

Sidi Said is reported to have been the teacher of Mhammed Ben Aissa (see 
below), and when the followers of the latter come on a pilgrimage to Mequinez, 
they first visit the mosque of Sidi Said, before repairing to the shrine of the 
patron Saint of the town. 

Opposite the mosque of Sidi Said the road forks, the r. branch 
leading past the cattle market and then, within a short distance 
of Bab El Jedid (p. 178), between the slaughter-house and the 
Moslem Cemetery, in which stands the Mausoleum of Sidi 
Mhammed Ben Aissa. erected in the xvin c. by Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Abd Allah. 

Ben Aissa, the patron Saint of Mequinez. is the head of the important reli- 
gious brotherhood of the Aissauas who have followers throughout N. Africa, 
and are reputed for their strange and wild practices. More than 50,000 Alge- 
rian, Tunisian and Moroccan visitors flock to his *Mussem. According to 
tradition, Sidi Mhammed Ben Aissa lived in the days of Mulay Ismail, and 
so great was his influence that the workmen employed by the Sultan would 
eave their work to come and listen to his words At the end of each meeting, 
he gave those present leaves he plucked from the trees and which at once 
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changed into pieces of gold and silver. One day a workman having complained 
in liis presence of being hungry, " Eat anything you like", he said, " even 
poison '', The man having found some scorpions and other insects ate them 
without being incommoded in the least. It is in commemoration of this 
miracle that the Aissafias eat scorpions, and all manner of reptiles and thorny 
or even poisonous plants. 

We now proceed round the cemtery on the N. side, past Bab 
El Bredain (p. 179) and Bab Tizimi (p. 179), and cross the bridge 
over the Oued Bu Fekran, above the Potters' District (white and 
enamelled pottery), making our way up, either alove or below the 
Msalla, or praying wall, and the Subdivision, whence we obtain 
a magnificent panoramic view over the town. 



IV. — The JSJew Town. 

1 k. 5 E ; a walk the chief interest of which is afforded by the glimpses we 
enjoy over the European district and the splendid general view afforded us 
of the Medina. 

As we emerge from the Porte de Fez, we descry, to the E., 
on the far side of the vale of the Oued Bu Fekran, the saddle- 
back on which the camp now extends, and which will be the site 
of the new town. 

The Camp El Hamria (no aclm.) is laid out on the plateau opposite. 
On the 1. are to be seen : a couple of graceful neo-Moroccan build- 
ings, the Military Club and the Subdivision. The administra- 
tive centre and the residential district of the New Town are being 
entablished of the N. slopes of the plateau. 

On the far side of the Oued Bu Fekran. the road to Fez branches 
off to the r., while 500 m. farther on lies the Hospital and another 
few hundred metres beyond, the Military Station. 

Environs. — 1 Volubilis, Mulay Idris (28 and 32 k. N.; slightly hilly 
track, available for motoring in dry weather; 1 h. 15 by motor car, 100 to 
150 fr.; 3 h. to 3 h. 30 on mule back ) 

We leave the town by Bab Fez, or by Bab Tizimi, and below an old 
bridge over the Oued Bu Fekran, we make our way down along the side 
of a hill into a green valley full of gardens and orchards. — lk On the r., 
we observe a European brickyard. — 2 k on a mound Kasba El Harlan, in 
which were formerly interned prisoners serving life sentences. — Declivity 
over hilly ground. — 16 k. The road forks; on the r circular route of the 
Zerhun (p. 185, 2). 

We now traverse a region intersected by several Oueds and climb one of 
the W. spurs of the Zerhun, then proceeding downhill, into the valley of 
the Oued Khuman. — 21 k On the 1 branches off the road to Petitjean. 

23 k. Site of Tocolosida (Ar. Akhel El Arabi), on a plateau between the 
Mequinez road and a mule track. 

At this point lay the farthest of the far-flung Roman posts, guarding the 
vast plain commanded by Volubilis against the incursions of the natives. 
There are still to be seen remains of stone walls, and the door-steps of some 
of the buildings can yet be made out 

27 k. We cross the Oued Kiiman, on the r. bank of which extend the ruins. 

28 k. *Ruins of Volubilis (Ar. (JIM), on an eminence at an alt, of ab. 
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400 m., amid fine scenery (Visitors admitted daily to the ruins and to the 
Museum, on application to the Bureau de la Direction, 3rd track on the 1., 
beyond the bridge). 

The excavations now proceeding have cleared a Triumphal Arch, erected 
in honour of Caracalla and Julia Domna; the Forum, the Basilica raised 
in A. D. 158, under Antoninus; and brought to light some fifty inscriptions 
and a number of streets, houses and wine-presses. 

The Museum, which was started at the beginning of 1916, contains among 
rtthe* exhibits a very valuable *bronze dog, discovered in February 1916, 




Photo Mon. Hist. 

Ruins of Volubilis. 



in a house to the S.-E. of the triumphal arch, and a bronze *ephebe on horse- 
back, which is either an original Greek work, of the Vc. B. C, or a first-rate 
replica of the best Roman Period. 

32 k. Mulay Idris, a holy city of 9,000 Moslems, containing the Sanctuary 
and Zauia of Mulay Idris, the most venerated saint of all Morocco, and the 
founder of the first Arab dynasty (the Idrissides) that reigned over the 
country. The pilgrimage to his shrine, in the middle of May, attracts a great 
many visitors, including members of the Sultan's family, and is the occasion 
of great rejoicings. 

History. — Mulay Idris Ben Abd Allah Ben El Hassan Ben Ali was a 
descendant of Ali, the companion of the Prophet and Fatma, the Prophet's 
daughter. After the battle of Fekh^ in which the descendants of Ali were 
beaten by the Abasside Calif El Mansur (A. D. 788), Idris fled to the Maghreb, 
where he found shelter with the head of the tribe of the Auaraba, who resided 
at Volubilis j the capital of the Zerhun, surrounded at that time by 
ancient walls and rich lands and plantations. He preached Islam to the 
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population, consisting of pagans, Christians and Jews, and was soon recog- 
nised as sovereign. Me died at Volubilis in 793, poisoned at the instigation 
of his Eastern foe Hariin Er Rashid. 

When we reach a point opposite Mulay Idris, we observe two main dis- 
tricts climbing two hills iKhiber, on the 1., crowned by a large building on 
the top of a steep cliff, and Tasga, on the r. The Zaiiia with its minaret, 
and the Kubba, roofed in with green tiles, are clearly visible in the pass 
between. 

2. The Zerhun. — Situated between the Sais Plain, to the S., the Seggota 




Photo Flandrin. 

Mulay Idris : General View. 



Pass and the Sebu, to the N., the Zerhun massif comprises, peaks of 1,119 m. 
alt. Of a highly picturesque character, with its precipitous cliffs and wild 
passes, it possesses very old olive and lemon groves, and also apple and pear- 
tree orchards and vineyards. 

Itinerary. — A magnificent track, 80 k. long, styled Piste circulaire du 
Zerhouh, laid out in 1919 under the direction of Captain Emmanuelli, affords 
a convenient means of visiting the whole massif. 

16 k. from Mequinez to the Piste du Zerhoun, p. 183, 1. 

The road winds along the S. slope of the mountain, across successive belts 
of dwarf palms, olive groves and brushwood. — 22 k. Beni Jennaad, on the 1., 
above groves of olives, carob-trees, vines, orange and lemon-trees, with a 
few palm and banana-trees. — 22 k. 5. Beni Bashed (500 m. to the r.), with 
the tomb of Sidi Ali El Hamdushi, patron of the Hamadshas. The country 
opens out. — On the r., Hamraua, a village on a knoll, with cool and shady 
olive-groves. . , 

28 k. Mrassiin, a village, just outside which a spring has been tapped. — 
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32 k. Mussaua and pass of that name. As far as this point a magnificent 
general view over Mequinez, the surrounding plain, El Hajeb, Agurai and 
the slopes of the Middle Atlas has been enjoyed. 

Beyond a number of extensive vineyards, we traverse a wild desert region, 
along the foot of a wall of rock, some 80 to 100 m. high, at the top of which 
stands the Kasha Nesrani, stated to have been built by the Portuguese. 
At the highest point of the cliff, just below the Kasba, wells up a clear and 
copious spring, while the *view extends over the Sais plain, far away to Fez; 
in clear weather the summits of the High Atlas loom up on the S. horizon. 

For 14 k. the track proceeds downhill, past Ain Mussa. Sidi Mjed, Druiat, 
small hamlets with thatched roofs We now overlook the Oued Mikkes and 
its salt hills. Winding its way along the hill-side, the track runs through the 
village of El Hamma and, beyond a somewhat hilly stretch of land under 
cultivation, reaches the village of the TJled Yiisefs. — 72 k Sign-post, at 
which branches off a track leading to the road from Knitra to Fez. 

We are now on the N. slope of the Zerhun. After winding our way uphill 
for 6 k. through a plantation of olive trees, we reach the important village 
of Beni Amar {shelled in 1911 by General Moinier, when on his way to Fez, 
p. 175), whence the *view stretches across the plains of the Beni Hassen 
(p. 171), the Sherardas, the Biihakers and the Sebu, away to the Rif mountains. 

The track leaves to the r. the villages of Khenadeg and Skhirat. on the hill- 
side. After a stretch of desert land, the country grows less arid; vineyards 
and olive groves re-appear We skirt the water conduit of Abd El Aziz. — 68 k. 
At the mouth of a gorge, aqueduct with two storeys. — 88 k. We reach 
Mulay Idris by the Khiber plateau (p. 185), and again find ourselves in a 
very fine olive grove, through which we pass in the direction of Volubilis 
close by (p. 183). The *view over Mulay Idris is magnificent. 

Passing at a height of 100 m. above the ruins, we very soon strike the 
track from Mequinez to Volubilis. 

3. Azru and the Cedar Forest (G7 k. by a good motor road, the Route 
Imperiale du Tafilalet, leading into the heart of the Middle Atlas). — Leaving 
Mequinez by the Fez Gate, we proceed up the valley of the Bu Fekran. — 
13 k. Kasba Bu Fekran, now a mere heap of ruins, built ca 1734, under 
Mulay Ismail, by Christian slaves. 

31 k. El Hajeb, a small village and military post, on the side of a cliff. 
The Kasba, a heavy quadrangular enclosure, was built by order of Mulay 
El Hassan (xix c). — After winding its way up to the top of the cliff, the 
road stretches away across the Saheb Teben Plain. — 43 k. Sidi Aissa Plain. 
Fine view, looking W., before we reach Ito. 

52 k. Ito, a military post established in June 1913, at an alt. of 1,440 m. 
on the W. edge of the plateau. From the terrace of the Cercle Militaire, 
*magnificent view to the S. over the valley of the Tigrigra, away to the 
Khenifra hills and the Mrirt table-land. 

East of Ito extends the Jaba Oak Forest, burned down in the xvm c. by 
order of Mulay Ismail. 

54 k. 5. Sign-post; we wind our way down into the valley of the Tigrigra. 
occupied by the Beni Mguild. The rocks, of an ashen hue, are somewhat of 
the nature of lava. 

07 k. Azru (inn), a village and military post established in 1914, at an 
alt. of 1,200 m., near the head of a green valley, commanded by a spur of 
the Middle Atlas. The village consists of 175 flat-roofed native houses, 
giving shelter to 1,200 inhab., and a few new dwellings, tenanted by some 
80 Europeans belonging to the Civil Service and to the management in charge 
of the exploitation of the neighbouring cedar forest. Market Mon. and Thurs. 
The Kasba, built by Mulay Ismail ca 1684 is a rectangular enclosure ab. 
250 m. by 150, flanked by four square towers. 

Beyond Azru the road climbs the hill-side and enters a belt of forest land, 




A Giant of the Cedar Forest, 
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On reaching an alt of 1,500 m , we first come to a magnificent, and almost 
impenetrable wood of tall green oaks, some of which are 30 m in height, 
and 2 to 3 m in circumference At about 1,700 m., the cedar-tree becomes 
more and more abundant, tvhile at higher altitudes still it is practically the 
sole constituent of the forest. This is the case with the Forests Rabah El 
Behar and the Boil Jeriru. — At a short distance from the road, we observe 
the Cedre Gouraud, 38 m. in height and 6 m. in circumference. 



From IVSequinez to Fez. 

A. — By the Sais Plain. 

By Motor Coach : 60 k. ; excellent main road N° 8, over ground that is hilly 
at first, then level; 2 services daily, by c.t.m. motor omnibuses, in 1 h. and 
2 h. (10 fr ). 

The road passes out of the town to the E., leaving the Hangars 
d' Aviation on the r., and across a well cultivated plain. It travels 
almost constantly downhill, winding round the vales of the Oued 
U'islan and the Oued Zifer, affluents of the Oued Rdom. On the 
1. rises the imposing massif of the Zerhun (p. 185, 2). 

7 k. Bridge over the Oued Uislan, next to a railway bridge 
with 8 arches. — 15 k. Ain Toto, a railway station by a green osasis. 

21 k. Oued Jedida; road-mender's cottage and farm, near a 
first -rate spring. The road crosses a stone bridge with decorated 
faces. — 24 k. Highest point (500 m.) reached by the road; very 
extensive view over valley of the Zerhun and the Sais Plain. 

28 k. Ain Shkef, with green native estates at the entrance of 
the Sais Plain. 

The Sais Plain (Ostler's Plain) comprises cantons of variable fertility, 
some of which are irrigable, while others are waterless. Tradition has it 
that it formerly contained several Berber towns and castles, of which, for a 
very long time, there has remained no vestige. — The present population 
is not aboriginal. Collected here from different parts of the Sheriffian Empire 
to guard the road, it consists chiefly of natives of the Sherarda and the 
Sheraga. 

30 k. Farm recently laid out. — 32 k. Station, on ther., shaded 
by trees planted in 1915. — The country is less fertile and rocks 
crop out here and there, with patches of irrigable land in between. 

40 k. Bridge over the Oued Nja. — 41 k. Oued Nja; farm on 
the r. ; road-mender's cottage and station on the 1. The district 
is very fertile; the hills towering up in the N.-E. are the Taghat 
(she-goat) and the Zalagh (he-goat). At the far end of the plain 
extends from N. to S. the line of ramparts of Fez. The Oued 
Fez, which has its source at Ras El Ma (p. 221, 5), flows on the 
r. and bears (as far as Fez) the name of Oued el Juaher (River 
of Pearls). 

53 k. Nzala Faraji, a native village, built of thatched mud 
cabins laid out under Sidi Mohammed, by the negro Caid 
Faraji, than Governor of Fez Jedid, to shelter caravans during 
the night. 
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58 k. Experimental Farm, 100 m. to the 1. — 58 k. 5 a road 
branches off due S. to Dar Debibagh and the Mellah. The Dar 
El Maghsen and the gardens lie to the r. — 59 k. We enter the 
town by Bab Segma (p. 216, vm), or by the gate of the Mellah. 
* 60 k. Fez (p. 191). 



B. — By Mulay Idris and the Zerhun. 

20 k. — Motorists will take a far more interesting, through somewhat 
longer trip, by taking in the Yolubilis and Mulay Idris excursion and the 
Zerhun circuit (p. 184 and 185). They will then proceed to Fez via the 
Seggota road. 




Bronze Dog discovered in the Ruins of Volubilis. 




Photo Buffotot. 
Fez : Courtyard of the Great Karuiin Mosque. 
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Fez : Bab Fctuh. 



Timetable. — Quite a long stay may be made at Fez without the tourist's 
interest flagging for a single moment. Those able to spare but one day for 
the visit will proceed rapidly through Fez-Jedid, where they will view the 
Mellah (p. 215), and pass round the Dar El Maghzen (p. 214) and Bu Jelud 
(p. 213); in Fez El Bali they will visit the Palace of Bu Jelud (p. 200), the 
Dar Batha and its Museum (p. 200), the Medersa Bu Anania (p. 198), the 
Place Nejjarine (p. 208); they will walk round the Sanctuary of Mulay Idris 
(p. 208), the great KariXliin Mosque, winding up with the extraordinary laby- 
rinth of the suks of the Kisaria (p. 29a). In order to be admitted to the 
Medersas — men only — and to the Palace of Bu Jelud. special leave must 
be obtained beforehand from the Subdivision. An hour or two will be taken 
up by a drive round the town (p. 2 Hi). — The programme for a two or three 
days' stay will be much the same, but that more time will be devoted to 
each point of interest. 

Carriages and motor cars being debarred from entering Fez El Bali, the 
visit of the old town must be made on foot, or on mule-back if preferred 
(20 fr. for the whole day, 10 fr. for half a day; including mule boy; enquire 
of hotel-keepers). 

Numbers of native guides offer their services outside the hotels; such as 
are provided with the special badge issued to them by the local authorities 
should be preferred. 

FEZ, the capital of North Morocco, is situated on the Oued 
Fez, not far from its confluence with the Oued Sebu, at an alt. 
[of about 350 m., and at the point of intersection of the Imperial 
•high-road that runs across Morocco from E. to W. and links up 
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Ujda and the whole of Algeria and Tunisia, with the main N. 
and S. track of the caravans that used to ply between the Medi- 
terranean coast and the Sahara, via the Gharb and the Middle 
and the High Atlas, Fez is the residence of the Sultan's Kalifa 
when the sultan is away and the headquarters of a Subdivision 
comprising 196,737 inhab. 

By its situation and its historical importance, as well as by 
the number and wealth of its population, Fez may be considered 
as the true religious, political and economic centre of the Sheriffian 
Empire. 

It has 70,645 inhab., 7,684 of whom arc Jews, quartered in 
the Mellah, The European colony now numbers 2,222 (1,891 French, 
26 English, 156 Spaniards and 91 Italians). 

The chief districts of the town are Fez El Bali and Fez Jedid 
(or the old, and the new Fez), together with two military suburbs, 
Dar Mahrez and Dar Debibagh, and the new town, the whole 
strung out from E. to W. for a distance of 6 k. 

Fez El Bali, or the Medina, is the oldest part of the town. It 
occupies the floor and part of the sides of the valley of the Oued 
Fez, very steep and narrow at this point. The narrow winding 
streets form a sometimes inextricable network. Its suks are 
numerous and very animated, notably at I he Kisaria, adjoining 
the sanctuary of Mulay ldris. Its dwellings are frequently rich 
and spacious, some of them provided with splendid gardens. 
Peopled with nobles, with refined -Moorish citizens, with highly 
skilled artisans, shrewd tradesmen and enterprising merchants, 
with fine scholars, and diligent students, Fez has been aptly 
called " the jealous guardian of the precious remains of Hispano- 
Arabic culture and civilisation. " 

Fez Jedid extends over a plateau overlooking Fez El Bali in 
the W.; it is mostly peopled by Saharans, negroes, mokhasnis 
(escort troopers) and men of the Jiush (Maghzen troops), who 
live in narrow, common houses, giving the place the appearance 
of a Bedouin town. It further contains the Dar El Maghzen, or 
Imperial Palace, with its grounds, and the Mellah, or Jewish 
quarter, with a few European tradesmen's shops. 

Dar Mahrez is a new district, consisting chiefly in barracks, 
while in Dar Debibagh, somewhat older, were quartered the first 
French troops stationed at Fez since 1911. 

The new town, as yet undeveloped, lies between the Oued Fez, 
to the N., the Dar Debibagh and Dar Mahrez camps, to the S, 
the gardens of Am Khemis and the Aguedal to the E. Its centre, 
for the present, is the station of the military railway. 



Stations : — Broad-gauge Railway, 
between the Mellah and Dar Debi- 
bagh ; Military Railway, at Dar 
Debibagh, 2 k.' W. of Fez' Jedid and 
4 k from Fez El Bali. — Aeiodrome 
at the Aviation .Camp. 



Hotels : — At tiiu NewTown'Dar 
Debibagh) : Terminus (32 R,; good 
plain cooking) ; Regina. 

At Fez El Bali : — Transatlau- 
tique (PI. a C2), r. Ed Douh, with 
annexe at Dar Jarnai (PI. a E), 



Photo C* Marlel. 

Fez : The Medina, View of the Dar Ben Sliman. 
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Bellevue (PI. 6 C3), Bab El Hadid 
(16 R. with dressing-rooms; bath- 
rooms; drawing-room; garden; ter- 
race; omnibus) 

At Fez Jedid And theMellah: — 
Maroc-Hotel (PI. c B3) PI. du Com- 
merce; Moderne. 

Cafes :-r— at most of the hotels; 
also at the Mellah, in the Grande-Rue 
and PI. du Commerce. 

Post Offices : — French at the 
Mellah, Crrande-Rue; at Fez El Bali, 
r. du Douh (head office), at Ras 
Sherratin (Medina) and in the new 
town; — British, at Fez El Bali, 
Kettanin. 

Moorish Baths : — at the Mellah, 
Grande-Rue, for Europeans (there 
are others in diff. parts of the town 
but hardly to be recommended) : 
1 to 3 fr. per head; or hire of bath for 
the evening, 10 to 15 fr. 

Tabacconists :— many shops in 
ev. part of the town (blue signs); 
cigars, more particularly at the Mellah. 

Banks :— -British Bank of West 
Africa, at Fez El Bali, Ras Sher- 
ratin; Banque d'Etat da Maroc, at 
Fez El Bali, Kettanin; Credit Fon- 
der d'Algerie et de Tunisie, at Fez 
El Bali, Kettanin, and at Fez Jedid, 
PI. du Commerce; Banque Algero- 
Tunisienne, at Fez El Bali, Zerbtana, 
at Dar Ben Daud. 

Cabs : — Stands : PI. du Com- 
merce (Mellah), Porte de Bou Jeloud. 
(Medina) et PI. de l'Industrie (New 
Town. — Fares, within certain limits 
(Dar Mahrez, Dar Debibagh, Round- 
Point in the Mequinez road, Bab 
Segma, Porte-Neuve de Bab Jedid, 
Bab El Hadid, Bab Jedid) : the 
course, single, 3 fr., double, 4 fr. 
50, within each of the two zones; 
simple 4 fr., double, 5 fr. 50, for 
passing from one zone to the 
other; the hour, 5 fr. 50; the tour 
de Fez, with optional halt of 30 min., 
5 fr. 50 per person, with minimum 
of 15 fr. 

Motor Services run by the Societe 
des Transports et de Tourisme, PI. 
du Commerce : — Daily to Mequinez, 
Rabat, Casablanca, Tdza and Ujda; 
occasionally to Tangier (enquire PI. 
du Commerce). 

Mules for Hire: — enquire of 



hotel-keeper, half-day, 10 fr. ; whole 
day, 20 fr. 

Garages : — Mazer es , at Dar 
Debibagh, motor transport for the 
whole region; Cibrie, motor trans- 
port for the town; Chateau et Jigo, 
Ford motor cars, spare parts; Garcia, 
at Dar Debibagh. 

Public Offices : — Residence, at 
the Dar El Be'ida, Bii Jelud; Subdi- 
vision (Fez Region), at the Dar Tazi, 
r. Sidi El Khiyat; Services Munici- 
paux de Fes-Ville, r. Ed Douh; 
Bureau Regional de Fes, r. Sidi El 
Khiyat; Tresor et Postes aux Armees, 
at Dar Debibagh (Kasba) 

Consulates : — British, r. Sidi El 
Khiyat; Spanish, Derb Er Rum 

Booksellers and Postcards : — at 
the Hotel Ti ansallantique, r. du 
Douh; Pleux, Grande-Rue de Fes- 
Djedid; several in the Grande-Rue 
du Mellah, and in the new town near 
the post-office. 

Photographers : — Chanibon, 44 r. 
de Sidi Bou Nafa; Bushira, Grande- 
Rue du Mellah. 

Cinemas : — Cine- Theatre - Vat ietes, 
PI. du Commerce, at the Mellah; Gar- 
cia Lafaigue, at Dar Debibagh; Victo- 
lia, at Fez El Bali, Jekak El Hajer. 

Specialties : — petit-point silk 
embroideries and gold and silver 
embroideries; Berber carpets and rugs 
(Suk Morktan); silk and gold brocade 
fabrics (Bu Sherif, Kettanin) ; fabrics 
worked with gold and silver wire; 
white and enamelled pottery, at the 
potters' silk (Mohammed El Alami) ; 
chiselled brasses, at the Souk des 
Seffarine and the Horm de Moulay 
Idris; art bindings, Berrada's, PL 
Seffarine; plain and ornamented 
babouches; etc. 

Local Sights and Festivals : — 
Daily from 4 to 6 p. m. are to be 
seen : story-tellers and mounte- 
banks at Bab Segma; an Arab 
story-teller and his audience on a 
knoll outside Bab Gnissa. — Every 
Mon. and Thurs. from 7 to 10 a. m. 
a very curious market is held between 
Bab Marhukh and the Kasba of the 
Sherarda. 

The following festivals are held 
in the course of the year : Festival 
of the Sultan by the students [Tolbas], 
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second half of April, in and round 
Fez; Mussem of Sidi Ahmed El 
Bernussi, at the Lemta, first Sun. 
in May; Mussem of Mulay Yakub, 
25 k. N.-W. of Fez, at Mao, Mussem 
of Sidi Ali Bu Ghaleb, in the cemetery 
of Bab Fetuh, in October, when 
many circumcisions are made; 
Mussem of Mulay Idris El Azhar, 



in July- Aug. ; Mussem of Sidi M ham- 
med Ben A'issa, in Oct., three days 
before the Miilud. On the occasion 
of the Aid El Kebir, the Sultan or 
his Kalifa, repairs in great pomp 
to the Msalla, and himself offers up 
sacrifice; on the 27th night of the 
Ramadan, illuminations at the great, 
Karuiin Mosque. 



History. ■ — Nothing definite is yet known of Fez in ancient times, but 
very likely further research work will throw a certain amount of light upon 
the pre-Islamic period, for the town is surrounded by as yet unexplored 
tombs, apparently of great antiquity, and tradition has it that at the begin- 
ning of the ix c, there were Christians at Fez, as well as Jews and fire- 
worshippers. According to Islamic chroniclers, Fez was founded in A. D. 808 
by Mulay Idris II, son of Idris I, a descendant of Ali, son-in-law of the 
Prophet, and the founder of the celebrated dynasty of the Idrissides. Idris II 
has his tomb in the heart of the Medina, in a Kiibba (shrine) called after 
him; his " baraka " (blessing) protects the city, and his name is glorified in 
all the acts of their daily lives wherein the faithful evoke the power of the 
Saints and call down their blessing upon themselves. 

The first Moslem settlement comprised two distinct groups : Aduat El 
Karuiin, on the 1. bank of the Oued Fez, chiefly peopled by Arabs, and 
Aduat El Andalus, on the r. bank, for the most part settled by Berbers, 
who were joined by 8,000 families expelled from Spain by El Hakem Ben 
Hisham. For a long time, each of these settlements lived its own life, with 
its own mosques, siiks and bazaars. 

At the beginning of the xi c, new mosques, fonduks and public baths 
were built; the city overstepped the boundaries originally established by 
the Idrissides; bridges connected the two Aduats; the two gates Bab Fetiih 
and Bab Ajissa were erected. 

Although, under the Almoravides, Marrakesh became the favourite resi- 
dence of the Sultans, Fez continued to expand. Yussef Ben Tashfin laid 
siege to it in 1063, and again in 1069. when he succeeded in entering it. After 
capturing the town, he repaired and fortified it, and pulled down the walls 
between the two Aduats. He brought over many workmen from Spain to 
build water-mills, and had fresh industries set up on the banks of the river. 

The Almohades entered Fez in 1145, after flooding out the defenders. 
They began by pulling down the old ramparts, but built them up again 
later on; some of these works are still to be seen on the N. periphery of the 
lower town. When they were at the zenith of their power (beginning of 
the xm c.) the city of Fez was practically what Fez El Bali is to-day. The 
capital of the Maghreb was then very powerful. If the " Rudh El Qartas " 
is to be believed, it then boasted 785 mosques, 42 places of ablution and 
80 fountains, 93 public baths, 472 mills, 99,236 houses, 19,041 smaller houses 
without patios, 477 fonduks, 9,422 shops, 2 kisarias, 3,064 factories, 117 public 
washhouses, 86 tanneries, 116 dye-works, etc. 

After a protracted period of famine (1229-1232), which led to serious 
disorders and profound misery, the Marinides captured Fez a first time under 
the Emir Abu Yahia Ben Abd El Hakk, in 1248, and a second time two 
years later. The city once more became the residence of the sovereigns, and 
continued to expand and to become more beautiful. The old town being too 
small to contain the followers and the troops of the new dynasty, the reigning 
princes built another town on the plateau to the W., Medina El Beida (the 
white city), subsequently called Fez Jedid (the new city) — - comprising 
(1276) the Dar El Maghzen, or Palace of the Government — with|a suburb 
to house the Christian Guard and a Kasba for the Syrian Archers. 
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For the benefit of foreign students, the Marinide Sultans also set up many 
fine medersas, or colleges, which are among the purest specimens of Moroccan 
Hispano-Moorish art. Fez University, at which some of the most famous 
savants of Islam lectured, gained world-wide repute. At this time Fez shone 
with|the brightest lustre With its 125,000 inhab. and busy trade, beautified 
as it was by the arts imported from Spain, and constituting a remarkable 
intellectual centre, it possessed a colour and originality of its own, which 
were still very marked when Leo, Africanus visited and described it at 
the beginning of the xvi c. 

Jn 1547, Fez fell into the power of the Saadian Sheriffs, and was no longer 
exclusively the capital of the Empire : Marrakesh was frequently preferred 
to it. Deprived of its privilege of conferring the royal investiture upon 
whomever it acclaimed, it fell into utter anarchy, and though it owes its 
two bastions to a Saadian ruler, Miilay Ahmed El Mansur, it did not recover 
its rank as the capital before the reign of Mulay Reshid (1664-1672), the 
founder of the present dynasty of Alauite Sheriffs, when the so-called Kasba 
of the Sherarda and the Sherratin Medersa were built, as well as the bridge 
spanning the Sebu. 

Mulay Ismail (1672-1727), who showed a marked aversion to the people 
of Fez, took up his residence ar Mequinez, of which he made the " Versailles 
of Morocco ". But Miilay Abd Allah, his son, returned to Fez, though not 
without inflicting a certain amount of damage upon it : after storming the city, 
he had the chief gates pulled down : Bab Mahruk, Bab Fetfih, Bab Ajissa, 
Bab Beni Msai'ar (now Bab Sidi Bu Jida), Bab Hadid and part of the walls 
of the town When at last his authority was recognised, he had a mosque 
and a whole quarter built at Fez Jedid, and a park and residence laid out 
at Dar Debigagh, where he olten took shelter during his frequently tioubled 
reign. 

The interest taken by the Alauite monarchs in religion and public 
education is further illustrated by the building (in 1757-1787) by order of 
Sidi Mohammed, of the Medersa of Bab Ajissa, and by the rebuilding, on 
the instructions of Miilay Sliman. of the Mosque and Medersa of El Oued. 
The latter sovereign undertook additional public works : he had the streets 
of Fez Jedid paved, the bridge over the Rsif repaired, the ruined gates of 
Bab Fetuh and Bab Sidi Bu. Jida rebuilt, and the modern mosques of the 
Rsif, the Diuan, the Sherrablin erected, as well as the Zauia and cupola 
of Sidi Ali Bu Ghaleb. 

The extensive works undertaken by Miilay El Hassan, from 1873 onwards, 
altered the general appearance of the two towns, which had remained, till 
then, the one typically Moorish, the other military and official. Between 
the two was built the Palace of Bu Jeliid, enclosed within battlemented 
walls; to the Dar El Maghzen were added the Mosque and Minaret of Lalla 
Amina, the Aguedal and a new Meshuar, while the Makina, or Sheriffian 
small arms manufactory, was set uj> by the side of 1 lie Dar El Maghzen. 

The two sons of Miilay El Hassan, Mulay Abd El Aziz and Miilay Haifd, 
also had sundry public works carried out in the Bu Jelud and the Dar El 
Maghzen districts. Unfortunately, by this time, a marked decadence had 
set in. 

The authority of the last Sultans having become very precarious, it was 
more particularly at Fez that the intrigues of Moroccan politics were hatched. 
In the spring of 1911, the Sherarda, and presently the tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fez, rebelled and hemmed in the city. In response to an appeal 
from the Sultan, the French troops under General Moinier marched into 
the capital on May 21. 1 

It was at Fez that M. Regnault. French Minister at Tangier, and Miilay 
Hafid signed the Convention of March 30, 1912, recognising the French 
Protectorate over Morocco. Very soon afterwards, following upon a mutiny 
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of the troops of the tabor, or Sultan's body-guard (April 17, 1912), a rebellion 
broke out, which lasted 3 days, and led to the slaughter of many Europeans. 
The following month, two days after the arrival of General Lyautey, appointed 
Resident General, the Berbers attacked the city, forced two of the gates, 
but were driven out and routed on June 1, at Hajra El Kahla, by, General 
Gouraud. Peace and security were thenceforward restored in the capital. 

Thanks to the improvements and embellishments effected under the 
guidance and control of the French Administration, the old city founded 
by Miilay Idris is rapidly regaining the importance it enjoyed in the palmiest 
days of its history. 

The starting point of the itineraries described below is the 
Porte Neuve de Bon Jeloud, which stands to the W., and along 
Fez JE1 Bali, in the main artery] connecting the two most 
important distincts of Fez. 



7. - — The Upper Districts. 

The upper districts are but 5 to 600 m. long and can be visited on foot 
without fatigue. They comprise the Bu Jelud district and the rue du Douh, 
the Medersa Bu Anania, the Museums, the Bu Jelud Palace, as well as 
the chief offices of the Administration. 

The Place Bou Jeloud is closed, in the E., by the Porte Neuve 
de Bou Jeloud. 

This gate was built by the Mejless, or Moslem Town Council. Its decoration 
of faience stands out in blue enamel, on one side, in green enamel on the 
other, on a background of terra cotta. The opening of the arch frames in 
two graceful minarets, the richer of which belongs to the Medersa Bu Anania 
(see below), while the other, with a stork's nest at the top, adorns the small 
Mosque of Sidi Lezzaz. 

We pass through the archway and take the first street to the 
L, off which we turn downhill on the r. We thus reach the Souk 
de la Tala, lined with quaint shops and in the middle of which 
stand the small Sidi Lezzaz Mosque (no adm.), and a large 
block, the groupe de la Bou tnania, constituted by the old 
Clock, the Latrines and the Medersa. 

The *Clockhas 13 large gongs, or bells, supported on brackets. In the wall 
above the gongs, decorated with carved plaster and woodwork, extends a 
row of 13 small windows, in the recesses of which are still to be seen traces 
of some kind of organs of transmission. Nothing definite is known aboul 
this curious piece of mechanism, which dates from 1367. 

The Latrines, next the clock (men only), date from the same period as the 
Medersa (middle of the xiv c). Round a large central courtyard sheltered by a 
magnificent wooden *roof, decorated with geometrical chain-mouldings, are 
many Turkish latrines, abundantly provided with water. The floor of the 
patio is partly taken up by a pool with margins picked out in white marble. 

The *Medersa Bfi Inania, to which admission (men only) is granted on 
application to the Sudbivision, is the last and most important of the medersas 
erected at Fez by the Marinides, and derives its name from the Emir Abu 
Inan, who had it built in 1350-1355, as is recorded by a fine inscription on 
marble, let into the E. wall of the praying hall. 

The »main entrance is through a fine * doorway, with wrought bronze 
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leaves, fitted with brass knockers and bolts; the staircase, the steps of 
which are lined with onyx and faience, is provided with benches at the sides, 
harmoniously decorated with many coloured faiences; above runs a very 
fine decoration of inscriptions and floral designs sunk in plaster; overhead 
is a pyramid-shaped *cupola, with wooden stalactites bearing thousands 
of carved and painted pendentives. 

A door in the woodwork connecting the pillars that support the gallery 
(those on the r. are xiv c, those on the 1., xvm c.) gives access to a spacious 
courtyard, paved with onyx and pink and white marble, while the mosaic 








Photo C ne Martcl. 
Fez : General View from BabJFctuh Cemetery. 



revetment at the sides is' topped by a fine *inscription, in black cursive 
writing. Just above begins the plaster decoration, pierced at intervals by 
the windows of the students' rooms on the first floor (one of these only, on 
the W. side, has remained practically intact). This ornamentation is matched 
by the lintels and brackets connecting the pillars and by wide cedar-wood 
arches supporting a stately frieze and a penthouse, with the usual brackets 
characteristic of the Hispano-Moorish period; the whole of these are ad- 
mirably carved. Two lecture-rooms, with hemi-spherical wooden cupolas, open 
on to the courtyard, the former of which has an old wooden door with two 
leaves, showing extremely fine carvings ; the one on the 1. has been recently 
restored inside. 

A backwater of the Oued Fez, spanned by two culverts paved with mosaics 
separates the courtyard from the Hall of Prayer (no adm.), which contains 
certain highly interesting features : a finely decorated *mihrab; old stained 
glass; sturdy columns with Hispano-Moorish capitals; *naves with remark- - 
ably intricate geometrical fan-vaulting; *minbar, or pulpit, an admirable, 
though Unfortunately very much damaged^ piece of carving; 
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A passage skirling the courtyard, on the r , brings us to the side enhance, 
adorned on the inside with mosaics, carved plasters, and a roof with stalac- 
lites; and on the outside with a fine penthouse 

On leaving the Medersa by this doorway we observe, 50 m. 
lower down, the pretty enamelled minaret of the minor Abu El 
Hassan Mosque (early xiv c), the door of which is likewise 
provided with a magnificent * penthouse. A few steps up the street 
bring us to the thoroughfare called Ed Duh', in which stand 
XheChapelle des Peres Franciscains, the Office Economique Regional 
(samples of local and imported products), the Posle Ccntrale, 
and the Hotel Transatlantiqiie. Beyond, the Route dc la Resi- 
dence skirts the Dar Batha and the Dar Beida. 

The *Dar Batha was built at the end of the xix c, partly 
by Mulay El Hassan (Museum), and partly by Adb El Aziz (Mili- 
tary Club); for permission to view the club, apply to the librarian 
sergeant, 1 st door on the r. 

The two buildings, separated by a large * garden, with central 
and perpendicular cross alleys, paved with zellijes, are of a hand- 
some appearance, typical of the wealthier modern pleasure man- 
sions. 

The * Museum (open to the general public on Fri. and Sun. from 2 to 5 p. m.) 
ev. day, lo strangers, on application to the keepers, second door on the ].; 
dates from 1015 and comprises. : 

1. Suction d'Archeologie, containing carved woodwork, old mosaics 
of varnished faience, marble tombstones with inscriptions, etc., mostly from 
Marinide houses, Medersas and cemeteries at Fez, and samples of the purest 
traditions of Hispano-Moorish art. 

2. Section d'Arts Citadins, containing products of the contemporary 
industries of Fez and Mequinez : enamelled pottery; woven and embroidered 
women's sashes ; haitis, or gold-embroidered wall-hangings; gold and silver 
embroidery; worked leather and brass articles; jewels; bindings; etc. 

53. Section Berbere, containing knot-stitched and long-wool carpets of 
quiet colouring, from the districts, to the S. of Fez and Mequinez; ornate 
tissues; Ja'ia belts; Beiber pottery from 'Tsui, and from the Ka'iaa of Si.ez, 
with rectilineal- geometrical designs. 

4. Salle d'Armes, in which have been collected more than 1,300 exhibits 
of all countries and of all ages : flinUlochs, sabres, cinieiers, pistols, blunder- 
busses, powdet -flasks, armour, etc. ' - 

5. Collection de Pieces d'Artillerie, on the esplanade : cannon, 
wortars, culverins, etc., of various periods and origins. 

6. Section d'Antiquites (just started), containing a stone pedestal and 
capital; stelse with Latin inscriptions, discovered at, Annossew. 

7. Section de Souvenirs Imperiaux, laid out at the W. entrance of the 
Residency, and consisting of the sofa on which Mulay Hafid was seated at 
ihe arrival, in 1912, of the first French Resident General in Morocco; a painted 
sedan-chair; a cage, in which Mulay Hafid had the Roghi Bii Hamara con- 
fined (p. 230). 

The *Dar Beida, or Palais Bou Jeloud (4th door on the i\ 
beyond the Museum; adm. on obtaining leave from the Services 
Municipaux) was built by Mulay El Hassan (end of the xix e c.) 
enlarged by Mulay Hafid (beginning of the xx c.) and laid out 
lo serve as premises for the Residency, in 1914. ' 




Courtyard of the Bu Anania Medersa. 
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The Palace comprises several buildings standing apart in large and beau- 
tiful grounds of varied appearance, through which flows a branch of the 
Oued Fez On the W side it terminates in tAvo pavilions dating from Mulay 
Sliman and Mulay Abd Er Rahman (early xix c), respectively; a mosque, 
having no minaret and in very poor taste, built by Mulay Hafid and an annexe 
of the Dar Batha Museum (see above). 

Returning to the rue Ed Douh, we leave to the 1. the rue Sidi 
El Khiyat leading to the British Consulate, the Subdivision 
and other offices, grouped together in the little Place de Sidi 
El Khyiat within 80 m. of the rue Ed Douh. 

Of all these, buildings, the Dar Tazi alone, in which are the offices of the 
Subdivision, deserves more than a passing mention. Built by the Sheik Tazi, 
a onetime Moroccan Minister of Finance (late xix c), it comprises a minibcr 
of delightful gardens with alleys, covered over by flowering arbours, of green 
and .shady flowerbeds, of ornamental basins wilh ever running water, and of 
charming pavilions in which- the local art has collected its most recent 
treasures. 

At the corner of the rue Sidi El Khiyat and the rue Ed Douh, 
stands the building of the Services Municipaux. 

Apart from questions of policy and information proper, the Bureau de 
Fez-Ville has the management of the whole city, as well as the control of 
the various native authorities, to whom it strives to impart some knowledge 
of the principles and methods of French administration. It also deals wilh 
questions connected with the development of the new town and public works 
generally. 

The rue Ed Douh runs on through a district of gardens shaded 
by tall trees, past the Hopital Militaire Auvert, as far as Bab 
Hadid, the uninteresting « iron gate », opposite the Hotel Bellevuc. 
On the heights to the S. we descry the Fort Juge. 

Instead of returning the way we came, we might round off our 
walk by following the Route de Bab Jiaf to the W. for about 
300 m., then turning off into the Chemin de la Residence, leaving 
to the r. the Dar Beida (p. 200) and the Borj Bu Jehid, and on 
1. the Bu Jelud Gardens, laid out in 1917, on the site of former 
Sheriffian gardens. We thus reach the Avenue Bou Jeloud, 
which brings us back to our starting-point. 



77. — The Suks, Mulay Jdris, 
the Great T^afuiin Mosque. 

1,200 m., almost constantly up and down hill. There are two practically 
adjoining and equally interesting itineraries that may be followed, going 
by the one, returning by the other. 

First Itinerary. — ■ Beyond the Porte Neuve de Bou Jeloud 
(p. 198), we take the first turn on the 1., and then straightwav 
proceed downhill, on the r., into the very busy throughfare of 
the Tala. After the suks of this district and the block of the Bu 
Anania (p, 198)-, we go past some native restaurants, an ol^d 
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ruined Mosque (curious minaret, the plan of which is cruciform), 
on the 1., and on the same side a fonduk, in an old Marinide 
prison, with its vaulted ceilings supported by huge pillars, 
a number of blacksmiths' stalls close to a mosque on which abuts 
a guelza, or station, of Mulay Idris, with a stucco decoration. 
Beyond some Jewish jewellers' shops, we reach the Suk of Kontras 
Bu Riis, shaded by two huge vines, and with an old fountain in 
one corner. Lower still are the SherabliinSuk and Mosque (xviii c), 
commanded by a graceful xiv c. Marinide minaret, decorated 
with multicoloured faience, the Fonduk Kherraza (makers of 
Turkish slippers; clever carpenter and sculptor, Ahmed Bennami), 
and lastly makers of rush and horse-hair sieves. 

From this point, a street on the r. connects the present with the following 
itinerary; to be followed, if it be desired to see the shrine of Mulay Idris under 
its most striking aspect. 

We now come to small shops, kept by native hardware dealers, 
behind which are smithies and stalls for the sale of embroidered 
stamped #nd gilt leather, followed by the picturesque Suk Attarin, 
lined with countless variegated shop-fronts, full of spices, sugar 
and candles. 

On the r. of the Suk Attarin, lies the Hennah Market, with the Moristan, 
next to it, the white enamelled pottery market and the Suk Nejjarin, or 
carpenters' market. 

In the Moristan, or mad-house (permission to view of the Services Muni- 
cipaux), built by the Marinides, ca 1350, and managed by the Habus of Sidi 
Frej, the inmates are kept in their cells by a chain fixed to an iron ring 
round their necks 

On the 1. are the Jutia (salt and fish market), the egg market, near which 
are the Sagha Fonduk (xviii c. fagade) and the Sagha Fountain; the Sick 
El Ghezel, spun yarn market in the morning, corn market in the afternoon; 
here, too, the slave market was held till the beginning of the xx c, and finally 
the poultry mai^het. 

From the Jutia, it is a 10 min walk, through the district called Fonduk 
El Ihudi, where the Jews used to live till the xiv c , to Bab Afissa (p. 218). 

Along the Suk Attarin extend : on the 1., the Suk El Khiyatin 
(tailors), the Suk El Tellis (ornamented rugs and fabrics), and the 
Suk El Haik, the Suk Es Selham and the Suk El Bali (three 
markets for local woollens), with the Diuan Mosque (xviii c.) 
separating the last two from the rest; — on the r.,the *Kisaria, 
in an extraordinary maze of streets, in which are sold every 
description of local and imported goods (cotton goods, silks, 
silk fabrics, cloth, Turkish slippers, jewels, scent, etc.), and the 
Silk El Morktan, where the vendors of Moroccan antiquities 
assemble round a small square, in the shade of a mulberry tree. 

The Kisaria markets are closed at night by gates through which no one 
is allowed to penetrate; there is a night-watchman in each. — Burned down 
on several occasions in the course of the ages, notably in June 1918, they 
have always been promptly built up again. 

At the far end of the Suk Attarin is the entrance to the pretty 
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* Attar in Medersa with its chiselled bronze gate and its ornate 
vestibule (adrri. granted to men only). 

Built in 1323-1325 by the Emir Abu Said, the Attarin Medersa, though 
of inconsiderable dimensions, is perhaps the masterpiece of Maiinide art 
at Fez Specially harmonious are the lines of the courtyard corners, from 
which spring delicate marble columns, surmounted by graceful carved capi- 
tals; the wide inner arches and penthouse, of carved wood, are, worthy of 
notice; a bronze chandelier, of a peculiar shape, hangs from the ceiling of the 
hall of prayer. — From the terrace, curious *view over I he Silks and the 
Karuiin Mosque (see below) 

Turning to the 1., along the rue Rchabt El Kis we come lo 
Ihe (50 m.) oil market, on the 1., and then (150 m.), on the r., 
to the Zauia of Sidi Ahmed Et Tijani, the entrance of which, 
decorated with plaster carvings, painted wood and cul-out iron 
lanterns, possesses a most picturesque appearance. 

This Zauia is a branch of the Zauia Tijani a of Ain Madhi, near Laghuat, 
founded in 1781 by Sidi Admed Et Tijani Persecuted by the Turks, the 
latter sought refuge at Fez, where he died in 1815. 

Turning to the r., outside the Attarin Medersa, we reach the 
N.-W. corner of the Great Karuiin Mosque (no adm.). At 

first there is nothing to be seen but the facade of the Mahakma 
of the Cadi, of an interesting style, facing the stalls of the adiils, 
or Moslem notaries. From Bab Advil, Bab Shemmain and Bab 
Sbitriin, lo the W., and from Bab Ufa, Bab Uerd and Bab 
Mesbahia, to the N., we are able to see the inner distribution of 
the edifice. 

The Karuiin Mosque was originally an oratory, 30 m. square, built in the 
year 248 of the Hegira (ix c ), by Fatma Ben Mohammed El Feheri, a native 
of Kairuan In the x c, it became a regular mosque, when the Zenata added 
the minaret, repaired, later on, by the Marinides. Under Ihe Almoravide 
Yusef Ben Tashfin (xi c ), the mosque was enlarged and given its permanent 
dimensions, which make of it the largest mosque in the Maghreb. It is slated 
by Rudh El Kartas to contain 270 columns, forming 16 naves of 21 arches 
each, and to hold more lhan 20,000 worshippers Though a somewhat heavy 
structure, it contains certain leatures of real interest to archaeologists. 

At either end of the courtyard are two Kiosks, similar lo those in the Lion 
Court of I lie Alhambra of (iranad. a and supported, like the latter, by grace- 
ful marble columns One of theseKiosks was built in the reign of the Saad- 
ian Suit an, Abd Allah Esh Sheik (xvi c). A basin with gushing water, 
placed here in the year 509 of the Ilegira (xin c ), adorns Ihe centre of the 
courtyard. 

The Mosque has 14 doorways, 3 of which with bronze ornaments, one of 
the latter dating from the year 531 of the Hegira (A. D 1130). Within are 
a grand chandelier, built in 1203, and a minbai of exceptional beauty, said 
to date from the xn c. A libtary of 1,000 vols , all old MSS, constitutes Ihe 
chief treasure of the Mosque. 

The Karuiin Mosque has long been the intellectual centre of the Maghteb, 
and the seat of the Moslem University ol Fez Even now about 300 students 
(tolba), from every part of Morocco, attend the courses of renowned pro- 
fessors (ulema). 



Proceeding round the Karuiin Mosque to the 1., we skirl 
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Koranic School, with a quaint moucharaby front, then the 
*Mesbahia Medersa, opposite one of the doorways of the Mosque. 

This Medersa, built by order of the Marinide Sultan Abu El Hassan, was 
completed in 1346. To be observed are : the entrance, under a remarkably- 
fine carved wood * penthouse; the admirably decorated hall ceiling; the 
carved stone ^capitals, supporting the twin arches of the hall of prayer; the 
white marble basin for ablutions, filled with constantly clear running water. 




Photo C uo Martel. 
Courtyard of the Miilay Idris Mosque. 



In the GO rooms of the Medersa are accommodated students hailing mostly 
from Southern Morocco. 

Farther along we skirt two Fonduks, one of which, the Fonduk 
Tsetauin has an admirable *ceiling of Marinide workmanship 
above its entrance. The adjacent blind alleys, the Derb Ben Hayun 
and especially the Derb Seba Luiat, are among the most charac- 
teristic in the city. Beyond a public bakehouse, we reach the 
Place Seffarine, occupied by makers of copper articles (auction 
sales every Fri. afternoon), weavers of neckerchiefs and sashes 
of silk and gold crepe (Berrada, on a first floor) and a few * book- 
binders (Lahlu, on a first floor, opposite an old fountain with 
flower-de-luce ornaments carved in the stone). 

In the square are likewise the great Seffarin Medersa, probably the oldest 
in Fez, built in the latter half of the xm c. by the Marinide Sultan Abu 
Yakub Ben Abd El Hakk, who provided it, at the time, with a rich library, 
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subsequently transferred to the Kariiiin Mosque. The inner courtyard 
contains a rectangular pool. The 30 rooms are occupied by students hailing 
for the most part from the Siis, the Rif and the Zerhun. In a recess of the 
wall dividing the Medersa from a sanctuary abutting on the hall of prayer, 
is preserved a stone said to have been brought back from Mecca. 

From the Place Seffarine we may proceed : either a, in 4min., 



wood and horn comb makers, to the 



via the rue des Mcchatine, 
Be'in El Mudun, a sad- 
dleback bridge, from 
which a magnificent 
*view is obtained over 
the oued, the districts 
of the r. bank and the 
Zalagh ;■ — or b, in 2 min., 
via the rue des Teintu- 
riers, to the Gzam Ben 
Zekkum, also a saddle- 
back bridge affording 
characteristic views of 
Fez, both up and down- 
steram. 

Second Itinerary. 
--Beyond the Porte Ncu- 
ve deBou Jeloud(pl9cS.), 
after a short bend to the 
r., we proceed straight 
down the rue Zekak El 
Hadjer, passing in front 
of the minor entrance of 
the Medersa Bu Anania 
(p. 198), on the 1., the 
small Abu El Hassan 
Mosque (p. 200), on the 
r., and the Dar Menebhi, 
500 m. lower down, with 
an inscription recording 
that the Resident Gene- 
ral took up his abode here in 1912 when he came to Fez. to 
take up his command, the city being then hemmed in by rebels. 

A small market, the Suiket Ben Safi, comes after the Dar 
Menebhi. 

A lane to the r. skirts a whole series of small mosques and shrines, with 
all their doors surmounted by penthouses; it meets Itinerary n° 3, opp. the 
Siaj Mosque (p. 209). — The lane on the 1. meets Itinerary n° 1, in the She- 
rabliin district (p. 203). 

Farther down, under a vault, we observe an Assa, or district 
police station, and soon afterwards, in the 1., a Koranic School, 
with a wooden front, and a few oratories on the r. 




Photo Buffotot. 
The Place Nejjarin with the Fountain 
and the Facade of the Funduk. 
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The Derb Er Bum (Street of the Christians), on the r., leads to the charm- 
ing little square of the Oued Beshasha, and then to the Dar Audivel (p. 209). 
Lower still, on the same side, the rue du Guerniz, very interesting in its 
middle part, meets Itinerary n° 3, in the upper part of the Kettanin (p. 209). 

Presently we come to a crossroads: the street on the 1. meets 
itinerary N° 2 by the sieve-makers' stalls (p. 203). We follow the 

street on the r., which 
makes a sharp bend 
before reaching the ma- 
gnificent * PI ace Nejja- 
rin, in which we observe 
a suk, a graceful foun- 
tain and a founduk, all 
bearing the same name. 

From the Place Nejja- 
rine, we proceed to Bab 
Malay Idris, near by, 
lined with the shops of 
vendors of copper, glass 
and porcelain ware, and 
leading to the Shrine of 
the patron of the city, 
always teeming with 
pilgrims from the far- 
thest corners of Morocco. 

The *Zauia of Mulay Idris 

{no adm.; visitors are cau- 
tioned against even approa- 
ching the doors) can be 
observed behind painted 
woodwork and an iron rail- 
ing. We make out the seve- 
ral features fairly distinctly : 
first the peristyle, with huge 
candelabra suspended from 
the ceiling; at the far end, 
the sanctuary, a spacious hall, 
in which we get a glimpse of 
the Saint's tomb; on the 1., 
the Mosque, with a central 
courtyard and side galleries 
supported by pillars, and 
farther to the 1. the Zauia in which the Koran is taught, and the latrines 
The outer facade, fronting on the alley to the r., bears the *Poor Box, 
in which the faithful deposit their alms, while touching, or pressing their 
lips to the surrounding woodwork, the decoration of which is particularly 
rich. The product of the gifts and alms is distributed acording to well- 
established rules, among the descendants of the Saint, the Idrisside Sheriffs. 

Almost completely forsaken, after the fall of the Idrisside dynasty, by 
the Senetes, the Almoravides and the Almohades, the shrine of Mulay 
Idris was rebuilt, in 1437, by the Marinides and subsequently restored by 
the Alauite Sultans, at the beginning of the xvm s. 




Photo Buffotot. 

Outer Facade of the Kiibba of Mulay 
Idris," the Wall of Offerings. 
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After making our way round the Zauia, to the r., we enter the 
Suk Shemmain, and the street of the same name, lined with the 
shops and stalls of dealers in wax-candles and cakes, dates, figs, 
grapes, nuts, almonds, etc. 

We thus reach the great Karuiin Mosque (p. 204), by one of 
its largest doorways : Bab Shemmain. Proceeding round the 
building, on the right-hand side, we come out into the Place 
Seffarine (p. 206). 



777. — The T^ettanin District. 

Ab. 1,500 in.; downhill all the way. 

We follow the rue Ed Duh till beyond the Dar Batha (p.' 200) ; 
turn down the rue Sidi El Khiyat, on the 1., past the Subdivision 
(p. 202), then along the rue Altibt Es Seba (recently restored 
fountain, on the 1.), and past the little Siaj Mosque (large Cufic 
inscription on the W. facade), as far as the Dar Me j less, built in 
1912, and the only noteworthy feature of which is the door with 
its mosaic revetment and its penthouse. 

A few yards below the Dar Mejless, we turn to the r. into a dark 
and narrow covered *alley leading past the mysterious Mosque 
of Sidi Ahmed Esh Shaui, and reach the Dar Adiyel, by a winding 
street. 

The *Dar Adiyel (open to visitors; gratuity to custodian) was the resi- 
dence of a high personage of Fez, who lived in the xviii c. Restored throughout 
in 1917, it now serves as offices for the Service Regional des Arts Indigenes, 
which for the purpose of reviving local art industries has got together an 
important collection of bindings, illuminations, carved and painted woodwork, 
stamped out, chiselled and open-work brasses, embroidery of various kinds, 
gold and silk brocades, etc., all of modern make, and which have proved 
most useful in improving the work of the present generation of artisans. 

Beside the Dar Adiyel are the offices of the Administration 
des Habous, or mortmain estates of Fez, the revenue from which 
goes to defray the costs of public worship, and the Dar Bu Ali 
(visitors adm.), in which, at certain hours of the day, the Pasha 
of Fez administers justice, attended by his Mokhazenis. 

After a winding declivity, we reach the upper end of the busy 
rue Kettanine, lined by several fonduks, the largest of which, 
the Fonduk Jedid, dates from the beginning of the xix c. Here are 
the offices of the Credit Foncier d'Algerie et de Tunisic and of 
the Banque d'Etat; also the British Post Office. 

Gn the r. of the Banque d'Etat, Ras Sherratin, the picturesque 
street of the makers of palm brooms and tin lanterns, leads 
down to further fonduks, the French Branch Post Office, and the 
Sherratin Medersa. 

The *Sherratin Medersa was founded in 1070 by the Alatiite 
Sultan Mulay Reshid. 

The door, with its two leaves covered with chiselled bronzes, 
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opens into a passage (carved and painted wood ceiling) leading 
to a central courtyard surrounded by galleries. The style of 
architecture is less pure than that of the Marinide period. 

Off the corners of the courtyard open three duiras, small high houses with 
central courtyards and exiguous cells accommodating some thirty students, 
most of whom hail from the Tafilalet, Eastern Morocco and the Rif. 

Keeping along down the Ras Sherratin, past the shops of 
bushel-makers, blacksmiths, boilermakers and chisellers, dyers 
and packsaddle-makers, we should come to the Gzam Ben Zek- 
hum (p. 207), Sidi El Auad, and Rsif bridges (the latter slightly 
upstream) over the Oued Fez. 

The bridge of Sidi El Afiad is covered in and lined with shops and stalls 
to such a degree that we may proceed along it from end to end without 
noticing the fact that we are crossing the Oued. The Rsif bridge (interesting 
views on both sides) was built, like the Bei'n El Mudun bridge (p. 207), by the 
Zenetes, repaired several times since, and thoroughly restored in the xvm c. 
under Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah. 

TV . — The El Adua District, Mosque of the Andalus, 
Medersa Sahrij, and Potters' District. 

2 k. It is preferable to cover this itinerary, which lies E. of the city, on the r. 
bank of the Oued Fez, on mule-back. 

The district of El Adua (an abbreviation of Aduat El Andalus) covering 
the whole of that part of Fez El Bali situated on the r. bank of the river 
was mostly peopled originally by settlers from Andalusia, whence its name 
in contra-distinction to the district on the 1. bank, called Aduat El Karuiin, 
after its settlers from Kairuan, and of which the great Cathedral Mosque 
is the centre. 

We make our way down to the Oued Fez by either one of 
itineraries Nos 2 and 3, and then climb the S. slope, as far as the 
♦Mosque of the Andalus, where the Sultan of the tolbas (stu- 
dents) comes to pray in great pomp, on the first Friday of the 
students' springtime festival. 

At first a plain oratory, built in the ix c. by Moriem Bent Mohammed Ben 
El Feheri, in the reign of Yahia Ben Mohammed Ben Idris, this Mosque was 
enlarged later on, and provided in the x c. with a minaret of a special type 
and lacking in elegance. In the days of El Bekri, it contained 6 naves and a 
small courtyard. The adjoining pools for ablutions were built in 1208, and 
the water brought from Bab El Hadid. The inner distribution can be made 
out quite clearly from the E. and W. doorways, the one opening into a very 
picturesque courtyard, the other into the hall with its many pillars. 

The *Main N. Doorway, of stately proportions and adorned with coloured 
zellijes and a large carved wood penthouse, was built by the Almohade En 
Nacer, and has been restored quite recently (1917). 



To the r. of the Mosque, at the far end of a lane, stands the 
small Sebbdin Medersa. 
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So called because the science of the riuaia, i. e. the seven ways of reading 
the Koran was taught there, this college, which was an annexe of the Sahrii 
Medersa is now used only for the teaching of the hadits, or traditions of 
the Prophet. Its rectangular patio, framed in by a gallery with small 
marble columns, is endowed 
with real originality. In the 
latrines, the tap of a founain 
is inserted in a graceful slab 
of white marble carved with 
flower-de-luces. 

50 m. farther W. stands 
the Sahrij Medersa 

(permission to view from 
the Subdivision). 

The Sahrij Medersa owes 
its name to the rectangular 
pool in the centre of the 
inner courtyard, the water 
for which is brought across 
from a spring outside Bab 
Jedid. It was begun in 1321 
and completed in 1323 ; 
its foundation being due 
to the Marinide Abu El 
Hassan Ali, when still hen- 
presumptive. 

The lines of the inside 
architecture are simple and 
beautiful, but the entrance 
doorway has been deprived 
of its former bronze facing, 
and the whole building is 
much dilapidated. 

In the neighbourhood 
of the Medersa stands 
the Dar Umi, or hos- 
tel for the - blind, with 
some twenty inmates 
and their families. From 

this point we proceed to the Cenotaph of Sidi Ali Bu Ghaleb. 

Born and educated in Andalusia, Sidi Ali Bu Ghaleb taught at Fez in the 
early years of the xn c. He was buried in the Gharb, at El Ksar El Kebir. 
His cenotaph, an object of great veneration (Mussem in October), is a place 
of pilgrimage for the sick. — A fountain abutting against the N. facade has 
a frieze ornamented with tiles brought from the Far East. 

In 1912 the monument was hit by several shells and deteriorated. It was 
restored in 1916. 

From a mound on the r., overlooking the Mokhfia District, 
a *magnificent view is obtained over the Medina; the adjoining 
plot of land, closed in on the S. side by the ramparts, is occu- 
pied by a portion of the Bab Fetuh Cemetery, the rest of which 




Photo Buffoiot. 
North Gateway of the Mosque 
of the Ai|dalus. 
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extends over the hill, beyond the walls, and is very picturesque. 

Bab Fptuh is an exit through which the trafic flows E. towards 
Taza, 

Built by the second son of the Zenete Emir Dunas, on the site of an older 
gate (Bab El Kibla) erected by Idris, at the time of the foundation of Fez, 
Bab Fetuh was rebuilt in the reign of Sidi Mohammed (xvm c). 

N. of the gate, and inside the walls, extends the Tamdert enclos- 
ure, where Senegalese troops are now quartered and which was 
formerly used as a paddock for the Sultan's pack-mules. 

The Potters' District lies immediately to the 1. 

It consists in of great number of yards on either side of streets enclosed 
within walls. Each yard has a more or less extensive flat area, serving for 
the working up of the clay and the drying of the vessels. The .central area 
is surrounded by sheds for the lathes, moulds for tiles, ovens, etc. The var- 
nished potteries and tiles of Fez are reputed throughout Morocco, and 
though the present production is far from equalling that of former days, 
some yards — e. g. those of El Hadi Ben Sherif, for tiles, and of El Hadi 
El Alami and Dris Serghini for pottery — have made real progress. 

Farther E. are ramparts dating from the Marinide period. Here 
Bab Beni Msafer, a gate now called Bab Sidi Bit Jida affords 
access to large orchards. 

The latter name is derived from a Saint who lived in the x c, and whose 
mausoleum, near by, is visited on Wed., chiefly by students, and on other 
days, by women desirous of winning their husband's good graces. 

V. — J^asha Tilala, \asba Sherarda, 
Bab Mahruk Cemetery. 

500 m. N.-W.; interesting walk, especially just before nightfall and on 
Thursday mornings. 

A street starting on the 1. of the Porte Neuve de Bou Jeloud 
(p. 198) takes us past the last shops of the Souk de la Tola (p. 198), 
prolonged by the stalls of dealers in esparto articles, basket- 
work, native ploughs, etc. The wall on the r. is part of the enclosure 
of the Filala district, to which access is gained by a monumental 
gateway flanked by two octagonal bastions. 

The Kasba of the Filala, or Kasha En Nuar (of the flowers) dates from the 
Almohade Sultan Mohammed En Nacer. It owes its present name to the 
Tafilalet followers of Miilay Reshid, the founder of the Alauit Dynasty. 
Rectangular in design, it is flanked by watch-towers at the corners and has 
very high walls, which were rebuilt in the xvni c. under Miilay Sliman. 
There is a mosque inside the fort. 

We pass out of the city by Bab Mahruk, the gate " of the man 
burned at the stake, " built in 1204 by the Almohades. 

According to the natives, the gate derives its name from the fact that 
the body of Ibn El Khatib, a historian, poet, traveller, literary critic and 
politician of the xiv c, whose tomb is still visible, was burned in the vicinity. 
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Just outside the gate, on the r., we enjoy a fine *vicw over a 
deep wooded ravine overlooked by lofty cliffs. The N. Borj (p. 217), 
Marinide Tombs (p. 218) and Mount Zalagh (p. 220) add to the 
picturesque character of the spot. 

A road to the 1. strikes the road to Mequinez at Bab Segma 
(p. 216), while that to the r., which we follow, brings us to (200 m.) 
the Kasba of the Sherarda. Though running between two 
cemeteries, it is the site of an important and curious market, 
on Mon. and Thurs. mornings. 

The Kasba of the Sherarda is a spacious rectangular enclosure, 600 m. long 
and 300 m. wide, built by Miilay Reshid (xvnr c ), for the Guish or Maghzen 
tribes among whom the Sheriffian army was recruited. It now contains in 
its N.-E. corner the Hopital Cocard, for natives, and a barracks for Sene- 
galese troops. 

The whole area between the Kasba of the Sherarda and Bab 
Mahruk is filled up by the Cemetery of Bab Mahruk, in the W. 
part of which stand the large Kub'ba of Sidi Bu Beker El Arabi 
and the Mausoleum of Aid Er Rahman El Filali, at the foot of 
a palm-tree. 

Sidi Bu Beker El Arabi was born in Andalusia and practised as a lawyer 
at Fez, where he died in 1150. 

From this point a fine general view is obtained over Fez 
Jedid, the Dar El Maghzen and Dar Debibagh in the distance. 



At starting, on the 1., Bu Jelud Kasba and Mosque. 

The Kasba, now devoid of interest, except for the borj adjoining 
the Residency, was built by the Almohade En Nacer (end of 
the xn c.) on the site of a former fort, rased to the ground by his 
grand-father Abd El Mumen. It was the residence of the earlier 
Marinide sovereigns. 

Beyond the mosque opens out a large square, on the E. side 
of which a massive structure, the heri, was formerly a govern- 
ment store-house, while behind the wall on the S. side is the 
College Moulai Idris. 

This Moslem school, begun in 1917, is attended by young natives desirous 
of taking secondary French and Arabic courses. There are six classes, taught 
by French and Moslem professors. — With the permission of the headmaster, 
visitors are allowed to view the garden (huge central stone basin, all of one 
piece), the library and the lecture room. 

The square, which is used as a camping ground by the dele- 
gations of the tribes that come to pay homage to the Sultan on 
the occasion of the great Moslem festivals, is closed on the W. side 
by a gate through which we pass. 



V7. 



Fez Jedid and the Mellah. 



1,800 m. 



On foot or by carriage; preferably on Sat. 
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On the 1. the Porte Bou Jeloud gives access to a public garden 
(p. 202) and to the Residency General (p. 200). 

Beyond a long passage on the far side of the gateway, we skirt 
the Place de Sidi Medjbeur, adjoining Bab Seba, a stately and 
massive gate defending the entrance to the Dar El Maghzen, 
and under which the Kalifa of the Pasha administers justice. 

A legend has it that a Marinide Sultan was immured at his death in the 
roof 'of the gateway, in accordance with a vow he took when still alive. The 
tradition likewise holds that the martins, so plentiful in these parts, were 
attracted here by Sidi Bu Beker El Arabi, with a view to the destruction of 
the mosquitoes that infested the town in his time. 

In the vicinity of this gate are to be found the Makina, the 
District of Mulay Abdalla and the Dar El Maghzen. 

1. The Makina (visitors adm.), on the Old Meshuar, a former Sheriffian 
arms manufactory, was built under Mulay El Hassan, ca 1886, by the Italian 
military mission. The plant of this important establishment, the motive 
power for which is supplied by three turbines of 75 HP, comprisedseveral 
steam hammers, machine-tools for the manufacture of rifle butts and barrels, 
a foundry for small cannon, a minting press and an electrical installation. 
It has lost its former destination and is now occupied by a section of the 
Mechanical Transport Park, the Military Clothing Stores and an industrial 
company for the manufacture of carpets.' 

2. The District of Mulay Abdallah contains the great Fez Jedid Mosque 
(no adm.; elegant minaret faced with coloured tiles), built ca 1276 by the 
founder of Fez Jedid, the Marinide Abu Yakiib Ben Abd El Hakk. Here 
the Sultan comes to pray when he is in Fez. An annexe (no adm.) contains 
the tomb fo the Marinide Sultan Abu. Inan. — Farther along, the main 
artery threads a number of siiks, and leads past the Mosque of Mulay Abd 
Allah, built by the Alauite Sultan of that name, in the xvin c, to Bab 
Bujat and to a very large square (350 m. by 250 m.), laid out ab. the year 
1870 under Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Er Rahman. Here the first Fair was 
held in 1916. 

3. The Dar El Maghzen, or Sultan's Palace (no adm.), with its outbuildings, 
covering an area of some 200 acres, comprises : some prisons, several meshuars, 
or squares; a Marinide Medersa, built by Abu Said in 1320 and now sadly 
dilapidated and devoid of students (minaret built by Mulay El Hassan, 
end of the xix c); and many buildings of various periods, the most recent 
of which date from Mulay El Hassan, Mulay Abd El Aziz and Mulay Hafid; 
the Dar A'iad El Kebira, founded by Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Allah (xvin c.) 
and comprising a graceful kubba, or shrine, supported by marble columns, 
a spacious courtyard with a mosaic pavement; a long rectangular pool; a 
menagerie, containing several lions, a panther, and other wild beasts; some 
mosques; large gardens, the most interesting of which is the garden of Lalla 
Mina and the largest the Aguedal, laid out by Mulay El Hassan (xix c); 
and a number of parade grounds, one of which, the Meshuar Bab Bujat 
covers about 25 acres. After a long period of neglect, the Dar El Maghzen 
has been restored to a certain extent by order of Mulay Yusef. It is the 
residence of a certain number of sherijat, widows and daughters of former 
Sultans, in the keeping of a few eunuchs. 

By a turn on the 1. of Bab Dekaken, we reach the Grande 
Rue de Fez Djedid, an uninterrupted succession of very busy 
suks. We pass, on the 1., a Police Station, Jama Be'ida (White 
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Mosque), Jama Hamora (Red Mosque; xiv c.) and a covered 
market, in the silos built by the old Maghzen. 

A lane on the r. leads to the small El Azhar Mosque, with a charming 
carved stone * doorway, due to Abu Inan (1357). 

Bab Semmarin, a lofty gate with many arches, gives access 
from Fez Jedid to the rue des Orfevres Juifs. 

From Bab Semmarin a street leads to {100 m.) Bab Jiaf, with a battery 
close by, the Borf of Sidi Bu Nafa, built by the Saadian Sultan Ahmed El 
Mansur (1588). From this point, a road crossing the Oued Sherasher leads 
to {800 m.) Bab Hadid (p. 202), leaving the municipal mursery-gardens 
(p. 202) on the r. 

Under the archway of the Bordj du Mellah is the entrance to 
the Jewish Municipal Offices, the Committee Rooms of the Jewish 
Community and the Rabbinical Court. 

The Jewish natives are under the administration of the Sheik El Ihud, 
assisted by the Jewish Mejless, or Municipal Council of ten elected members, 
under the presidency of the Chief of the Municipal Services of Fez. 

The Rabbinical Court, composed of three rabbis, deals with juridical ques- 
tions affecting the Jewish population. 

The Mellah possesses 17 synagogues, chief of which are the Serfati and the 
Fasiin Synagogues, to which visitors are admitted. The Talmud is taught 
in a large Rabbinical School, while instruction in French is imparted in 
two schools of the Alliance Israelite and in the Ecole Franco-Israelite. 

The Grande-Rue du Mellah, beyond the borj, is a very busy 
and lively thoroughfare. From the very beginning of the occupa- 
tion, the European trade of the city was concentrated here. 
Chemists' shops, a post-office, hotels and cafes, motor transport 
offices, a cinema, a Jewish dispensary and a bank cluster round, 
or in the neighbourhood of the Place du Commerce, on the W. side 
of which stands Bab Lamer. 

From the square, the view extends to the S. over the gardens 
of Am Khemis and the camp of Dar Mahrez (p. 216). 

On a lower level we observe the Jewish Cemetery, with its count- 
less white funeral slabs lying flat the one against the other. 

From the Place du Commerce carriages ply every half hour to 
(2 k.) Dar Debibagh (see below). 

VU. — The New Town, the Railway Station, 
Dar Debibagh, Dar Mahrez. 

A circuit of 8 k. along a good road from the Porte Neuve de Bou Jeloud, 
5 k. from the Place du Commerce, to be made preferably by carriage. 
The only interest of this otherwise commonplace drive is the sight it 
affords of the extent of the New Town. 

From the Porte Neuve de Bou Jeloud to the Place du Commerce 
(pp. 213-215)-. — We leave the latter square by Bab Lamer, 
outside which, on the 1., is a pretty olive grove serving as a public 
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walk (Moorish cafe) very animated on Sat., with Jews enjoying 
the Sabbath. We then skirt the aqueduct, across the Ain Khemis 
Grounds, planted with fruit-trees, and partly occupied by the 
district nursery gardens. We pass in sight of the Military Station, 
lying beyond the tenements of the New Town. 

The New Town dates only from 1916; its first nucleus centred round the 
little station, on a slightly inclined plateau equally devoid, at that time, 
of water and trees. Nowadays, wide roads, lined with various kinds of trees, 
mark out the future distribution of the main thoroughfares. The station 
of the Tangier to Fez line will be between the present station and the Oued 
Fez. 

The extensive. Camp de Dar Debibagh, at the beginning 
of which are the offices of the Services du Transport, on the W. 
side of the railway line, stretches away on either side of a large 
grove and of the Kasba. Here the French troops first encamped 
in 1911. 

(The Kasba of Dar Debibagh (of the little tanner) is an enclosure with an 
inner palace and mosque, built by Mulay Abd Allah in 1720, when laying 
siege to the rebels in Fez, and repaired at the end of the xvm c. by Mulay 
El Hassan, who sometimes made it his residence during his sojourns at 
Fez. In 1902, Mulay Abd El Aziz planned to link it up with the Dar El Maghzen 
by a small railway, but in the face of the opposition set up by the fdsis, he 
did not dare to carry his plan into effect. 

The Kasba also contains a Wireless Station and the offices of 
the Army Treasury and Post Office. A former European cemetery 
extends to the W. ;in the centre, memorial to the officers and men 
slaughtered April 17, 1912, by the mutinous men of the Tabor. 

From Dar Debibagh, a road leads to the Aviation Camp and 
to the Camp of Dar Mahrez, consisting of numerous barracks 
built on a glacis in 1913. From the terrace of the Cercle Militaire, 
fine view over the Mellah and Fez Jedid. 

A winding lane leads back to the Mellah, via Sidi Bu Nafa, or to 
the Porte Neuve de Bou Jeloud, by the Ghemin de la Residence. 



Vin. — T\ound Fez. 

Ab. 15 k., a 2 h. drive; good road, and very picturesque, especially in the 
late afternoon. Visitors not having sufficient time at their disposal to go 
the whole round will merely visit the Marinide Tombs. 

From the Porte Neuve de Bou Jeloud to the Makina, p. 213. — 
Beyond the Meshuar of the Makina we pass under Bab Segma. 

The old gate, a Marinide structure standing a few paces to the E. of the 
present gate, was flanked by two imposing octagonal towers, only one of 
which, that to the S., is still in existence. There is a public market between 
the two gates. Outside Bab Segma, on the 1., we observe, abutting against 
the ramparts, the unpretentious Shrine of Lalla Segma, and a basin, in 
which the dead were formerly washed before burial. 

We turn to the r., round the Kasba of the Sherarda (p. 213). 
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From the N.-W. corner, extensive view over the Dar El Maghzen, 
Fez Jedid and Dar Debibagh. We then cross the site of the Suk 
El Khemis cattle market (on Thurs.), N. of which are some old 
quarries. 

'A road, available for motor traffic, branching off to the 1., through the 
vineyards and olive groves ? leads to (SCO m.) the Fort Bourdonneau, on a 




mound from which a very extensive view is obtained over the Sals P* ^.i 
(p. 188), the New Town and Dar Debibagh (p. 216), Dar Mahrez (p. 216), 
Fez Jedid and the higher part of Fez El Bali. 

The road leads on to the E., past the Bordj IMord (r.), built by 
Christian slaves, ca 1588, on a thoroughly European plan, by order 
of the Saadian Sultan Ahmed El Mansur El Dehbi, and appa- 
rently intended rather to keep the inhabitants of the city in respect 
than to protect them. 

We proceed along the top of precipitous cliffs, past a number 
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of lime-kilns and then turn sharp to the r., alighting, however, 
at the bend, to step across to the (110 m.) Fort Chardonnet, built 
in 1912 by the side of the ancient *Marimde Tombs (xiv c.) 

These tombs were huge Kubbas, now quite dilapidated, but which were 
still in a very good state of preservation in the days of Leo Africanus 
(xvi c). — From this point, * admirable view over Fez El Bali and the valley 
of the Sebii. — The walls defending the city at the foot of the fort are the 
oldest in Fez; some portions date back to the Almohade period (xn c ), 
e. g. the nearest bastion, called Borj Kaiikeb, at the foot of which used to 
lie the liar a, or lepers'quarters. 

The road now describes a wide curve along the side of a hill 
clad with olive-trees, below the Cemetery of Bu Ajissa and a row 
of caves cut into the cliff, and above the Kubbas of Sidi Mohammed 
Ben El Hassen and Sidi Abd Allah Et Tsaudi. We proceed as 
far as *Bab Ajissa. 

This gate was built in 1204 by the Almohades and restored soon afterwards, 
by order of the Marinide Sultan Abu Yiissef Ben Abd El Hakk. 

In May 1912, a stiff fight took place round Bab Ajissa, where a post 
under the command of Lieutenant Chardonnet was assailed, front and rear, 
by the Berbers; the officer and several of his men being killed during their 
heroic defence. 

Outside the gate, on the r., an *Arab story -teller gives recitals 
every evening, from 5 onw r ards, to an admiring audience collected 
in the very picturesque natural amphitheatre along the for- 
tifications. 

Inside the gate stands the Mosque of Bab Ajissa (carved and painted 
penthouse), contiguous to a Medersa restored by Sidi Mohammed (end of 
the xviii c). On a hill behind the mosque and the medersa extends the 
Cemetery of Sidi Mzali, from which a *magnificent view is obtained over 
the town. The district along the foot of the hill is called Fonduk El Ihudi : 
here the Jews resided, in the days of old, before the Mellah of Fez Jedid was 
created in the xiv c; it is now occupied by many olive stores and oil presses. 
— The tall building to the E. is Bar Jamai, the palace of a former vizier 
of Abd El Aziz, and now used by the C Ie Generate Trans atlantique as quarters 
for the tourists of the Auto-Circuits Nord Africains. 

We keep on downhill by the magnificent ravines of the Oued 
Malah, clad, with a luxuriant vegetation concealing some moss- 
grown old bridges and an aqueduct. 

We cross the Oued Malah. the waters of which are somewhat 
dangerous in time of spate. — To the N. rises the Zalagh (p. 220, 
^„ its sides first clad with trees, then denuded. 

Presently we cross a bridge called Kanlia Ben Tato, built 
over the Oued Fez in 1917, and close to which is an *Old Moorish 
Bridge of the saddle-back type, with decorated parapets, and 
most interesting to view. 

Beyond the river, the road winds its wav up through the 
gardens to the highroad from Fez to Taza, which we strike at 
the foot of the Kubba of Sidi Harazem, near Bab Fetuh and the 
cemetery of the same name. 
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Sidi Ali Ben Harazem lived in the xn c, when lie brought to Morocco 
from the East the teachings of a pantheistic Sufism in accordance with the 
Moslem dogma. The remains of Miilay Reshid, the founder of the present 
dynasty, were brought from Marrakesh to Fez and buried by the celebrated 
sh rifte for which he cherished great veneration. 

The Cemetery of Bab Fetuh, laid out amphitheatre-wise 
to the S. of the road, contains the kubbas of the most famous 
teachers of the University of Karuiin. At the top of the hill are the 
Mausoleums of the Sebaatu Rijal, anonymous marabouts whose 
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blessing is very much sought after by the faithful. The cemetery 
is chiefly visited on Friday afternoons. 

From Bab Fetuh, we may walk or ride straight back to the point from which 
we started, by following Itinerary IV (p. 210) in the opp. direction. 

Keeping along outside the walls, not by the road, but by a lane 
on the 1. available for motor-cars, we pass at the foot of the Bordj 
Sud, built at the same period as the Bordj Nord (p. 217). From a 
platform on a somewhat lower level, delightful view of Fez. 

The road now travels down to the vale of the Oued Zitun, up 
which we proceed along the r. bank, crossing over to thel. bank, 
by a bridge opp. the Power Station. 

The bridge consists of an elliptical arch of 12 m. span, abutting on two 
sturdy piles. — The works below the bridge, intended to distribute the 
waters of the Oued, were built by Mulay Beshid in the xvn c. 

The Power Station, laid down in 1920, makes use of part of the waters of the 
Oved Sherasher collected at Bab Dekaken and canalised in a forced main, 
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500 m. long, and with a fall of 500 m.; its capacity is 1 cub. m per second and 
the power developed is 600 HP. The current supplies the electric light 
within a radius of 30 k. and the motive power used by a few establishments 
in the town. 

Higher up, beyond an ancient aqueduct of strange outline, we 
pass through the municipal nursery gardens and cross the Oued 
Sherasher, flowing down from Fez Jedid. 

We skirt the grounds of the Mellah and of the Cemetery (p. 215), 
both on a lower level, and enter the gardens of Am Khemis 
(p. 216). 

The road passes within sight of Bab Lamer and under the aque- 
duct that brings the water from Dar Debibagh to Fez Jedid, runs 
Lo the W. of the ramparts serving as a boundary to the gardens 
of the Dar El Maghzen, crosses the Oued Fez at Kantra Tuila, 
and reaches the Round-Point of the road to Mequinez, close by the 
Experimental Farm of Ain Kadiis (visitors admitted). 

From this point the road travels due E., entering the city by 
Bab Segma and Bab Seba. 

From Fez to Mequinez, p. 188; to Rabat, pp. 171, 188; to Taza, 
p. 224. 



Environs of Fez. 

1. Ksar of the Beni Merin (2 k. N. by mule track). — Wo leave the town 
by Bab Mahruk (p. 212), pass in front of Lhe Kasha of the Sherarda (p. 213) 
and proceed uphill and due N , along the E side of the old quarries and 
through the olive groves, in which there are many very interesting lime- 
Irilns, the only fuel used for which is supplied by the dwarf-palm. 

2 k. Ruins of the Ksar of the Beni Merin, on an eminence separated from 
the Zalagh, on the E., by a deep valley Fine view over Fez and its environs. 

200 m. to the N.-W., on a neighbouring height, stands Fort Bourdonneau 
(p. 217), from which a still more extensive ^panorama meets the eye. 

2. The Zalagh (10 k. N.-E.; motor-track winding up the side of the hill). — 

Outside Bab Ajissa (p. 218), the Route du Tour de. Fes takes us down to 
the bottom of the valley of the Oued Malah, whence we wind our way east- 
wards, up the side of the Zalagh ( alt 892 m.) a rocky ridge .3 k. long. — 
Extensive *view; to the S., over Fez, the Sais plain stretching away to the 
Sefrfi hills, the valley of the Sebu and M^mt Kansara; to the E., over the 
hilly district of Hyai'na; and to the N., over the thickly wooded and well 
tilled zone of the Lemta. 

3. Sidi AhmedElBernussi(15 k. N. ; by motor-track, leading past the Zalagh, 
see above, 2; 11 k. by mule- track, 1 h. 30 on mule-back; chiefly recommended 
during the Mussem held on the first Sun. in May. — If proceeding by 
mule, we leave the town by Bab A.jissa {p. 218), turning off, 500 m. farther 
along, beyond the Marabout of Sidi Mohammed Ben El Hassen, into the 
track leading straight up to the top of the mountain, over foot-hills clad 
with cornfields, then with orchards, vineyards and olive groves, after which 
come steep and rocky slopes. 

The Kubba of the Saint is built behind the crest, at an alt. of 50 m., in a 
grove of turpentine-trees. Magnificent view, to the S. over Fez, and to the N. 
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over the Lemta, a district very well cultivated by the tribes of the Hyaina 
and justly reputed for its fruit : grapes, olives and oranges. 

An imposing Miissem, or popular festival, at which Aiassua and Hamadsha 
perform, is held every year in May, in the vicinity of the shrine. 

4?. The Taghat (8 k. N.-W., by mule-track, 1 h. 30). - Just outside Bab 
Segma (p. 216), we climb the hill to the r., past an old European Cemetery 
and the Sultan's Msalla, a spacious open-air oratory dating from the Al- 
mohade Abu Abd Allah En Nasseur (xn c), and bounded to the E. by a 
long straight wall, in the middle of which we observe some stone steps and 
a recess serving as pulpit, from which the Khasba, or sermon, is preached. 
Large crowds, attend the morning service of the Aid Kebir and the Aid 
Seghir conducted by the Sultan when he is staying in Fez, or by his Khalifa, 
when he is away. 

We then pass above the Experimental Farm (p. 220), beyond which the road 
slopes gently upwards through cultivated fields and olive groves. 

The Taghat {Berber for she-goat) is a round hill (alt. 831 m.) whence a 
fine view is obtained over the Fez district. At the foot of the S. slope we 
descry the two Duiat ponds; beyond these, in the dark, denuded Sals 
plain, is to be seen the old Kasba of Ras El Ma, where the Oued Fez has its 
source (see below, 5). To the E., lies the valley of the Sebu, while to the 
N.-E. extends the Lemta (see above, 3). 

5. Ras EI Ma (2 k. W. ; road, then track available for motors in fine weather) 
— We leave the town by Bab Segma (p. 21 G) and follow the Mequinez road 
till we get to a point beyond Nzala Faraji (p. 188), where a track to the 1. 
brings ns through land under cultivation or covered with dwarf palms to 
Ras El Ma, the " head of the waters. " 

Here the Oued Fez wells up from the ground, in the shape of two big 
brooks that unite, lower down, into one stream. 

Close by, are the ruins of an old minaret, Suma M guerre ja, on the site on 
which Miilay Idris once thought of building Fez. 

At 2 k. from Ras El Ma, another spring, Ain Bergama, issues from a cave, 
falling sheer down a height of 20 m. 

6. Mulay Yakiib (22 k. N.-W., by good road N° 3 from Fez to Knitra for 
12 k., thence by track available for motor-cars in fine weather). — Leaving 
the town by Bab Segma (p. 216), we follow the road to Mequinez for 12 k. — 
The track branches off to the r. in the district of Bui'eb Er Rih, climbs the 
hill continuing the Taghat (see above), and passes the tents of the Sejaa. 
From the heights, fine panorama of the Sais plain and the hills overlooking 
it in the S. In the E. we descry the snow-clad summits of the Beni Uara'ins. 
W. and N. extends a hilly district commanded by the blue massif of the 
Zerhun (ab. 1,000 m.; p. 185). After winding our way round several hill- 
tops, we dip steeply down to Mulay Yakub (cars should be left at a point 
ab. half-way down). 

22 k. Mulay Yakub, a small Berber village of a few hundred inhabitants, 
below the Saint's tomb and a highly sulphurous sodaic spring with free 
sulphuretted hydrogen at a temperature of 52°,5 C, flowing into a pool 
in which natives suffering from skin diseases, from all parts of Morocco, 
come and bathe, especially in spring and summer. A popular Mussem held 
here is one of the most important Bedouin meetings in the whole district. — 
The, natives ascribe the building of the bath to the Almohade Emir Yakub 
El Mansur, who died in 1198. 

7. Sidi Harazem (15 k. E ; good high-road No 15 to within 2 k of the village 
and carriage road the rest of the way; highly recommended). — Outside 
Bab Fettih (p. 212), we make our way down into the valley of the Sebu, along 
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the olive-clad slopes commanded by Fort Mas, and then by the Bar Ben 
Amar. We skirt the heights of Jellek and Asfa, on the r. 

12 k. Bridge over the Oued Sidi Harazem. 

13 k. "We head straight up the valley of the Oued Sidi Harazem, on the r., 
which soon narrows in and forms a deep, green gorge. 

15 k. Sidi Harazem, a small Berber village consisting of huts made of 
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boughs and mud, quaintly crowned by storks'nests. The Saint's tomb is 
beyond the village; by the side of a spring of hot water (35° C.) rich in 
carbonic gas, in which many sick persons come and bathe. A splendid 
grove of date-palms affords welcome shade a little way below the spring, 
which is sheltered by a cupola of masonry. 

8. Sefru. (33 k. S.-E., by a good undulating road; there being no hotel, 
lunch should be carried if it be intended to take that meal in the village; 
highly recommended excursion). — We leave the town beyond, and to the 1. 
of the mills belonging to the Societe Industrielle de l'Oranie, and turn off 
between the Pare Automobile and the Aviation Field* 
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12 k. A'in Hanesh, farms and huts. — 20 k. A'in Smar, a spring in a little 
valley. — 22 k. Oued Shegaga. On the r., olive groves belonging to the Bhalil 
(or " fools, " so called, according to the natives, because they believe them- 
selves to be of Christian descent). — From the top of a rise we descry the 
oasis of Sefru, sheltered on the r. by steep heights. 

24 k. Sidi Yahia. — On reaching the mouth of a pass, we have Sefru below 
us in a broad green valley. 

33 k. Sefru, a native town with a pop. of 9,900 (inch 50 French and 
3,000 Jews), on the Oued Sefru, at an alt. of S00~m., at the foot of the moun- 
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tain. The town comprises the Arab districts of Tuhsebt and Shebbak in the 
N.; of the Kasha, in the E.; of Mesbah and Zemrita in the S., all surrounding 
the Mellah, which is girt, moreover, by a high wall. The most picturesque 
points are the *Ravine of the Oued Sefru and higher up, the wooded Gorges 
of the same stream, with their numerous cascades. Among the many 
caves to be found in the district, the Kef El Ihud is supposed to contain 
the tomb of the Prophet Daniel; here, too, seven believers and their dog 
are fabled to have slept for several centuries. 

9. Miilay Bu Shta (55 k. N., by a hilly mule-track). — We leave Fez by 
Bab Segma (p. 216). — 2 k. 5. Oued Malah. — 12 k. Jebel Guelgueb. — 15 k 
Oued Dreirat. — 20 k. We follow the W. slopes of the Jebel Hallui. 

34 k. Ford across the Oued Sebu, here 100 m. broad and 40 cm. deep in 
summer. — 35 k. Bu Rels. — 38 k. Oued Bu Shabet. — 43 k. Oued Habbara. 
— 46 k. Dehar Ali, and gardens. 

55 k. Mulay Bu Shta, a big village of 800 inhab. in the Fishtala tribe 
comprising ab. 100 thatched pise houses, with numerous farms in the neigh- 
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bourhood, and the Zauia of Mulay Bu Shta, with five pyramid-shaped 
roofs with green tiles, under one of which are the remains of Mulay Bu Shta 
and his daughter Ayesha. The village is commanded by one of the tooth- 
like crags of the Jebel Amergu, a cliff 300 m. high, from the top of which 
the view extends, to the S., over the mountains of Fez and Mequinez; to the 
W., over the hills of the Uled Jama. 

10. El Kelaa of the Slez (62 k. N., by a track available for carriages in 
summer only). — • Outside Bab Ajissa (p 218), we follow the Route du 
Tour de Fez till beyond the old bridge of Kantra Ben Tato (p. 218), and then 
turn off into a track passing round the E. side of the Zalagh, and along the 
valley of the Sebu, on the 1. bank. 

15 k. Hajra El Kahla, on the r. bank of the Sebu, where, on June 1, 1912, 
General Gouraud routed the Berbers who had attacked Fez a few days 
before. — 22 k. Garden planted with olive krees at the confluence of the 
Innauen (p. 225) and the Sebu Bridge over the Sebu and caravansary; 
We take the track on the r., passing through the villages of Zgara, of the 
TJled Abd Es Salam, and Msass. 

33 k. 5. Suk Et Tnine of Ulja, gardens and olive-trees belonging to the 
tribe of the Sherarga. We ascend a ravine called Sahb Ben Hammum. — 
39 k. To eastwards, meshta. (winter farm) of the Uled Taleb. — 41 k. Pass 
of Bab Fej En Nador; extensive view — -41 k. A'in Hammara. — 47 k. 
A'in Krima. — 50 k. Sidi Mohammed, 1 k. to the E. — 53 k. 5. Mountain 
pass. — 57 k. Hajra Bu Ma'iza, 700 m. W. The track now skirts the Oued 
Slez. 

62 k. El Kelaa of the Slez, a military post on the S. slope of the Oued 
Uergha, flowing 1,500 m. farther N. — To the E. we descry the steep wooded 
slopes of the Jebel Messaud. 



From Fez to Taza. 

A. — By Road. 

By motor car : — 122 k. E.; highroad No 15, open to traffic since 1919; 
daily service of motor omnibuses (C.T.M.), in 4 h. 30, 25 fr. — Military 
railway line practically identical in direction. 

12 k. from Fez (PL du Commerce) to the bridge of Sidi Harazem, 
p. 221, 7. — 15 k. El Harisha; road-mender's cottage on the 1. 
bank of the Sebu by the side of a small native village, Derdara. 
Close by, Bridge of Mesduia, completed in 1918. 

Beyond the Sebu, the road winds its way up the valley and 
slopes of the r. bank of the river, to the plateau of A'in Sbit. 

21 k. Sidi Abd Er Rezzak (well and olive grove), at the top of the 
plateau. The tree sheltering the tomb of the marabout is hung 
with quaint votive offerings : dwarf-palm cord muzzles used 
for weaning calves. — 21 k. 5 spring of Am Sbit. 

22 k. A'in Sbit, a military post close to a number of farms 
belonging to the Beni Sadden. — • 30 k. A'in Tebuja : spring con- 
tiguous to the Thursday market of the Beni Sadden. To the r. 
are seen the Gorges of the Sebu, picturesque, but as yet unsafe 
to visit. 

42 k. We pass opp. the military post of Dar Kaid Omar Ntuda, 
from which branches off a carriage road to (8 k.) Sidi Bu Knadcl, 
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a military post established in 1916. — 48 k. Kasba of the Ait 
Miroun. — 49 k, Ravine of the Ain Fellej. — 51 k. Kudiat El 
Mansur, at an alt. of 460 m. The road slopes gently down into the 
valley of the Innauen, then proceeding up the 1. bank. 

* 

The Oued Innauen, a tributary of the Sebu, is formed of the junction of 
several streams flowing down from the massifs of the Tsui (N.) and the 
Ghiata (S.). Its chief affluent is the Oued Leben. Its length is ab. 150 k., its 
mean width, 25 k. and its depth 40 cm , in summer. Its steep banks, from 2 
tp 3 m. high, are fringed with oleanders. Its valley is particularly fruitful. 

58 k. We pass opp. Sidi Abd El Jellil, a military post. — 59 k. 
Oued Bu Zemian. — 63 k. Oued Madmata. 

70 k. Suk El Khemis El Gur, road-mender's cottage and 
future railway station. 

76 k. Confluence of the Innauen and the Oued Bu Hellu, on the 
r. bank of which sundry Roman ruins have been brought to light. 

83 k. Oued Kha U an, shaded by locust-trees. Gorge to the S. — 
86 k. Oued Zireg; the road winds round a massif of blackish rocks. 

87 k. Sidi Abd Allah, bridge and post on the Oued Innauen 
near an extensive olive plantation. — 91 k. Oued Ametil. 

96 k. Sidi Bu Beker, a future railway station opp. Kudiat El 
Biad, a military post at the top of a round hill, S. of the road. The 
valley broadens out. — On the r., ruined Kasba of the Beni 
Mgara. Several steep ascents. — 104 k. Post and station of Tu.ah.ar 
at the highest point reached by the road (alt. 640 m.). — The 
road slopes down into a broad circus of hills. 

109 k. Bab Merzuka (p. 232), a station. The road crosses and 
recrosses the Oued Innauen and the Oued Hadar several times. 

122 k. Taza (p. 227). 



B. — Via Suk el Arba of Tissa. 

125 k E.; track available for motor-cars in fine weather only; being very 
hilly, moreover, this route has practically fallen into disuse since the 
road via the Innauen has been completed. 

We leave Fez by Bab Fetuh (p. 212), and follow the telegraph 
line down into the olive gardens. 

4 k. Bridge over the Oued Sebu, having 8 unequal arches, and 
a length of about 150 m., built ea 1670, by order of Mulay Beshid, 
the first Sultan of the Alauite dynasty, in order to facilitate the 
relations between Fez and Taza and Eastern Morocco. 

The road keeps along the r. bank of the Sebu as far as (9 k.) 
Mulay Yakub, a native village some little distance to westwards, 
then climbs the side of the Jebel Bu Bedim (alt. 527 m.), through 
denuded ravines. 

19 k. Ain Kansara, a former military post and caravansary. 
Fine *view over Fez. — 26 k. Wooden bridge over the Oued 
Innauen, 2 k. above its confluence with the Oued Sebu. W r e now 
proceed up the valley of the Innauen. 
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36 k. Bridge over the Oued Leben. — 45 k. Ford across the Oued 
Lensar, beyond which we pass round the salt mountain whence 
all the natives of the district derive their supplies, a huge reddish 
mound topped by a tree and the Marabout of Lalla Tissa. 

47 k. Suk EI Arba of Tissa, asmall European centre of a few 
houses at the foot of two spurs, one of which is occupied by a 
sort of kasba, the other by a military post. 

We still follow the valley of the Oued Leben, very winding 
in these parts. —-56 k. 5. Marabout of Sidi Ali Marnissi, surrounded 
by a few trees. — 57 k. 7. Ford across the Oued Abd El Jellil. — 
63 k. 7. Marabout of Sidi Abd El Jellil, near the fores tof Marissi. 
The ground becomes very hilly. 

68 k. Zrarka, an old stage halt under big oliVe trees. — 74 k. 3. 
Suk Et Tleta Uta Bu Aban, and ford over the Oued Tleta. 

82 k. 5. Col des Zouaves. Steep declivities. The track runs 
between the lands of the Baya'ina tribe on the 1., and the Tsui tribe, 
on the r. — 83 k. 2. Aln Msus f then ford over the Oued Amelil. 

85 k. Oued Amelil (inn) a military post, on a height overlooking 
the oued. 

We proceed across a very hilly stretch of country by a succession 
of ascents and declivities, crossing ravines on bridges, passing 
at the foot of native villages, climbing up to the Col des Eumal, 
then down, again, into the valley of the Oued Haddar. 

107 k. Camp Desroches, on a height, to the r, The track skirts the 
Oued Haddar, first along the hillside, then in the midst of a rich 
plain. 

113 k. Meknassa Tahfania, a village in the midst of fruitful land. 

In the vin c, the Meknassa, a branch of the Zenata tribes, ruled over the 
whole of the Muliiya valley, extending their influence over the distant desert 
oases, and the districts watered by the Oued Ziz. It was they who founded 
Sijilmassa. 

115 k. Bridge over the Oued Haddar, after which we wind our 
way up to the plateau of the Kerdussa, from which we descry 
Taza and the Tuahar Pass. (p. 232). We descend by ravines 
clad with olive-trees into the valley of the Oued Innauen. — 122 k. 
Bridge over the Innauen, commanded to southwards by the very 
high rocky bluff of Kern Nasrani. — ■ 123 k. 5. We cross the line 
of the military railway. — 124 k. 5. Bridge over the Oued Taza, 
beyond which we skirt the railway as far as the chief station of 
Taza Lajeraf (hotel). We branch off to the r., up the slopes of 
the Dra El Luz, and so reach the former sub-station, close to the 
Camp Girardot. The Moslem Taza is on a higher level, another 
2 k. to the S. 
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Taza : General View. 



Timetable. — A few hours are sufficient to visit Taza, the few points of 
interest being grouped together in the old town and its immediate vicinity. 
Application must be made at the Services Municipaux to obtain the necessary 
authorisations. If on a short visit, it will be sufficient to view the Bestiun 
(p. 231), the Medina, through which we proceed from end to end (p. 229), 
and the fortifications near the Tour Sarrasine (p. 231). 

The excursion to Bab Mersiika and the Tuahar Pass, first by tram, and 
then on foot, will take half a day (enquire at station as to hours of trains; 
2 services daily). 

TAZA, the headquarters of a military command comprising 
260,000 inhab.,has a population of 350 Europeans and 5,000 nativgs 
of mixed stock, Berbers of Meknassa and Ghiata, men of Fez and 
Tlemcen. The Jews, whose Mellah was destroyed in 1903, have 
mostly emigrated. 

The buildings of Taza stand in three tiers on the foothills of 
the lofty Ghiata range, that shuts off the western horizon. Begin- 
ning at the top, we have the stern looking Medina, with its pointed 
minarets, perched at an alt. of 585 m. on a plateau bounded on 
the N. and W. by precipitous cliffs, 85 m. high. Below, the Dra 
El Luz ridge carries the Camp Militaire Girardot, established in 
1914, and the New Town, while lower still, at an alt. of 445 m., lies 
the station of the military railway, enclosed in a bastioned and 
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battlemented wall, near the Oued Bu Lajeraf, an affluent of the 
Oued Innauen. 



Hotels : — Transatlantique, in the 
new town (30 R.; bathroom; large 
hall; terrasse); de la Gare, at the 
station of Taza Bu Lajeraf. 

Motor Coach Services :■ — daily 
service from Taza to Fez, and to 
Ujda, by the big coaches of the 



C ie Geneiale de Transports et Tou- 
risjne, run to meet the trains. 

Cabs :— Taza possesses but very 
few cabs; they should be chartered 
beforehand at the hotels; fares as 
per agreement. 



History — The Taza Pass has ever been one of the routes most frequently 
followed by the invaders of North Africa; whence it comes that traces are 
to be found here of the most ancient civilisations. The caves of Kifan El 
Ghomari, for instance, contain monuments of the Stone Age. From the numer- 
ous tombs on the very site of the New Town have been brought to light 
objects dating from the early Iron Age. The ruins of a Roman bridge over the 
minor Oued Taza, a short distance W of the town, as well as other vestiges 
of the same period, confirm the opinion that the road from Fez to Tlemcen 
was already used under Imperial Rome. At a more recent date a section of 
the Meknassa tribe founded the Ribat, or Convent of Taza, While another 
section created the centre of Mequinez (p. 173). El Bekri reports that Taza 
was already an important trading centre in the yni c , that there was gold 
to be found in the mountains near by and that the local industries, particu- 
larly the manufacture of pottery, were very flourishing. 

Later on the Almohade Abd El Mumen resided in the town, which he 
provided with a citadel and a large mosque (xn c ). From this time onwards 
Taza became a stronghold which the Marinide Emirs aimed at reducing. In 
1214, Abu Mohammed Ben Abd EI Hakk here defeated a numerous 
Almohade army, while Abu Yahia Ben Abd El Hakk ultimately succeeded 
in capturing the place. At the end of the xin c, howewer, the Marinide Abu 
Yakub restored it to the status of a capital town; its defences were completed, 
its mosque enlarged and embellished. 

The European influence made itself felt in the xvi c in the building of a 
large fort, the Bestiun. In the xvin c, Mulay Ismail built schools and other 
public works. 

In 1844, it was from Taza that Miilay Abd Er Rahman led the Ghiata 
against Marshal Bugeaud, who defeated them, together with the rest of the 
Imperial troops, on the Oued Isly. 

Since the French troops reached it, on May 10, 1914, Taza has been the 
chief base of operations against Abd El Malek, the grand-son of Abd El 
Kader, to northwards, and the fierce Ghiata and Beni Uara'in to southwards. 

The station of Taza Lajeraf stands in a rather large rectangular 
battlemented enclosure, commanded in the S.-E. by the old 
Beaudotn blockhouse (alt. 465 m.), A branch line serves the Camp 
Girardot. 

A fine road leads from the station to the (2 k.) Camp Girardot, 
on the plateau of Dra El Luz, then passing between the Hotel 
Transatlantique and the Aviation Ground. It thus intersects the 
European town, the lower part of which is given up to commercial 
and industrial establishments, while the upper part is occupied by 
villas standing in their own gardens. 

There are two roads leading round the Medina, one towards 
the E,, passing the Marabout of Sidi Aissa, on thel., and entering 
Taza, beyond the plateau, by Bab Guebur; the other, towards the 
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W., skirting the Sultan's Garden, Bab Er Rib and the Tour Sar- 
razine, and entering the native town by Bab Tit, or Bab Guebur. 



7. — The Medina. 

A main thoroughfare runs through the Medina from end to 




end. Close by the Services Municipaux are the Post Office and 
the buildings of the Subdivision, the Mosque of the Andalus, the 
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old residence of Bu Hamara, and the Medersa, with its small 
Museum. 

The Roghi Bu Hamara (the man with the she-mule), whose proper name 
was Mulay Mhammed was a pretender who fought for some time against 
Mulay Abd El Aziz and Mulay Hafid and in 1904 joined forces with the rebel 
Algerian Marabout Bu Amama (p. 235). Captured by Mulay Hafid's troops, 
he was confined in a cage at Fez and is reported to have been devoured by 
the lions of the Dar El Maghzen menagerie. The house he resided in probably 
dates from the xvm c 

The Marinide Medersa (visitors admitted), now used as pre- 
mises for a Franco-Arab school, fronts on the main thoroughfare. 

The doorway is sheltered by a penthouse supported by two delicately carv- 
d brackets. The inner courtyard is lined on two sides by galleries; it is 
paved with old mosaics and adorned in the centre with an ornamental basin. 
The former lecture room has a mihrab flanked by two marble columns 
crowned with very fine carved onyx capitals. On the wall, to the r. of the 
mihrab, is a marble tablet with a dedicatory inscription. The most interest- 
ing portions of the building date from the xiv c. 

The small Museum contains : cut flints, Diorite axes, pottery of the Neolithic 
Age, Punic vases and lamps, fragments of antique furniture, bits of enamelled 
Moslem pottery, printed with' round-hand and Cufic letters of the x c, 
Moslem coins, etc., all found in the Kifan El Ghomari cave; and other exhibits. 

Opposite the Medersa, behind a battlemented wall, is the Basin 
of El Jebub, in which the rain-water was collected for the use 
of the inhabitants, when the warlike neighbouring tribe of the 
Ghiata cut the conduits that supplied the town. 

Just beyond, we pass in front of the Marabout of Sidi Ali Ed 
Derrar, and the office of the Pasha, opening into a shady courtyard. 
Next we come to a suk, overlooked by the quaint Minaret of 
Jama Es Suk, the upper part of which is broader than the lower; 
most of the houses are painted red. 

On the r. branches off the Kisaria. Beyond some hair-dressers' 
shops we come to the Cadi's Mahakma, the Fonduk Er Rahba (the 
corn market), the Mosque of Sidi Azuz, patron of the town, the 
Medersa of the Great Mosque (old doorway with a penthouse; 
painted ceilings; central courtyard, with cells all round; well, 
over a cistern), and finally the *Great Mosque. 

The portion of the building now used for devotional purposes is held to 
date partly from the Almohade Abd El Mumen (xn c.) partly from the Mari- 
nide Abu. Yakub (xm c). The hall of prayer has 8 naves of 9 bays each; the 
admirably decorated mihrab has a cupola with stalactites; it is screened by 
an anza of carved and painted woodwork, and preceded by a 16-sided cupola 
of the purest Marinide style. The minbar, or pulpit, inlaid with ivory and pre- 
cious woods, must have been very beautiful; it bears traces of a restoration 
of a somewhat different, yet ancient technique. A large open-work chiselled 
bronze * chandelier of the xm c, said to weigh 32 ewt, and bearing 514 cups 
is another artistic marvel. A second, smaller chandelier is also worthy of atten- 
tion, while a third is made of a fitted-up Christian bell. - — ■ The library con- 
tains a few delicately illuminated books — The stone minaret contains a 
brick staircase of 189 steps. From the top * general view over the Mosque, the 
town and the environs. 
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Close by the Great Mosque, to the 1., we also observe the 
Maison El Bekkari, a classical xviii c. Moroccan dwelling of 
harmonious proportions, and farther W., the Dar El Maghzen, now 
completely ruined. 

Pushing on to the ramparts, we reach the Marabout of Sidi Abd 
Allah and Bab Er Rih, whence we obtain a ^splendid view over 
the perpendicular rocks on which the outer wall is built; to the 
N., over the gardens and orchards of Meggussa on the steep banks 
of the Oued Taza, and over the Tomzlt Peak; to the W. over the 
crests of the Kern Nesrani and Mimuna. 



77. — The Inner T^pund of the 7{amparts. 

An outer wall, 3 k. long, some remains of which belong to an 
ancient and as yet undefined period, extends round the Medina. 
It is pierced with several gates and is provided with the defensive 
works described below. 

Inside and to the r. of Bab Guebur, on the E. spur, stands the 
Kasba, the most interesting building of which is the Bestiun. 

This building, 26 m square, is built of brick, and its outer walls are 3 m. thick ; 
it contains private apartments and casemates, with a flat roof and cistern 
above. The doorway, fitted with a portcullis, gives access to a platform com- 
manding the valley below. We observe on the walls a number of graffiti 
representing galleons of the end of the xvi c. 

Between the Kasba and Bab Jema, by which the main point 
of access of the town is defended, lies the Camp Lacroix, occupied 
by French troops. Just beyond, to the N., is an oil-mill, with its 
curious grindstone and press fitted up in a cave. To the r. are the 
ruins of the Old Mellah, destroyed in 1903. From the adjoining 
platform, we get a magnificent view over the orchards of Dra 
El Luz, the Gamp Girardot, the bald tops of the Branezj^hills and 
the valley of the Innauen. 

Turning to the 1. , we pass in front of Bab Er Rih (see above), then 
over the site of the Camp Couderc, laid out on a former necropolis, 
We thus reach the Borj Mlulub, also called the Tour Sarrasine, 
beyond which the outer wall, duplicated as far as Bab Tit, is 
lined by a deep ditch. 



777. — The \ifan £/ Ghomari Caves 
and the Necropolis. 

The *Kifan El Ghomari Caves comprise an outer hall, with 
smooth walls, a second hall, with stalactites, separated from the 
first by pillars, and a third hall, on a lower level, adorned with 
very fine natural stalactites. First explored in 1916 by Lieutenant 
Gampardou, these caves have been productive of valuable inform- 
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ation as regards local prehistory, in the shape of bones of pre- 
historic men and beasts, as well as tools and other implements of 
the Stone Age. The articles brought to light in the course of the 
excavations are collected in the Medersa Museum (p. 230). 

The whole of the precipitous cliff at Taza is an old necropolis, 
the portion N. of the caves being specially worth visiting. Hewn 
out in tiers, still quite discernible in places, countless coffins must 
have been laid at different times on the flat steps, while hypogea 
and sepulchral chambers were cut into the vertical walls. Recent 
investigations have made it clear that these sepulchres have unfor- 
tunately been rifled in the course of the ages. 



IV . — The Cemetery. 

The Cemetery lies to the S. of Bab Guebur, on the bare table- 
land linking up Taza with the hills. It contains the Kubbas of Sidi 
Mohammed Bel Haj and Sidi El Haj Ali Ibn Barri i the latter a 
Moslem poet of the xm c, and a native of Tsui, who lived at Taza, 
His mausoleum (graceful inscription inside, carved in wood), res- 
tored under Mulay Ismail, stands along the Chemin des Ghiatta. 

Environs. — Col de Touahar (24 k. W. ; military railway, 2 services 
daily). — Outside the station, view to the S.-E., over the Camp Girardot 
and the town. Bridge over the Oued Taza — The line passes through clayey 
land down into the valley of the Oued Innauen which it crosses. — 
Bridge over the Oued Haddar, a torrent that swells up in a few minutes in 
the rainy season. The Tsui mountains loom up on the r., while on the 1. we 
descry the summit of the Kern Nesrani and the hills of the Beni TJjjan, 
notably the Tazekka (alt. 1,987 m.) crowned with cedars. — Second bridge 
over the Innauen. 

13 ki Bab Merzuka, a station at the foot of a fortified post established 
In 1914, and with a blockhouse opposite. The valley of the Innauen broadens 
out, below the bridge, into a broad and picturesque circular expanse, closed 
hi, on the W., by a natural wall which we cross at the Col de Touahar. 

Originally this valley must have been a lake, whose waters found an outlet 
through the gorge, 400 m. deep, between the Tfiahar Pass and the precipitous 
slopes of the Ahel El Oued. The country is very fruitful and is crossed from 
E. to W. by the Trih es Soltan, the " imperial road, " now the road from Taza 
to Fez. 

Beyond Bab Merzfika, the line winds its way up the hill-side. 

24 k. Col de Touahar, protected by fortified posts established on the 
neighbouring heights. — The *view is admirable on all sides : N. over the 
Tsui mountains; E. over the plain of the upper Innauen; S over the steep 
slopes of the Ahel El Oued, dotted with many villages; W. over the broad 
valley of the lower Innauen, with the Kasba of the Beni Mgarain the foreground, 
and the Zalagh (p. 220, 2), the Taghat (p. 221, 4) and the Zerhun (p. 185, 2), 
on the distant horizon. 
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From Taza to Ujda. 

230 k. by the narrow-gauge military railway : in 11 h by the automotrice. 
with stop for lunch at (riiercif; in 2 days by passenger trains, 09 fr. and 
34 fr. 50. — Good motor road, mostly skirting the railway; daily service 
of motor omnibuses (t. c. m ), in 8 h , 50 fr. 

8 k. Bu Lajeraf, a station, on the Oued of the same name, with 
powerful defensive works. — Beyond a number of marly cuttings, 
the line crosses several bridges. We pass out of Eastern into West- 
ern Morocco, leaving the dwarf-palm brushwood behind us. — 
16 k. Oued Aghbal, leaving on the 1. the Fahama Plain, a vast 
upland at an average alt. of 650 m., barren in summer and over- 
grown after the rainy season by a grassy vegetation affording 
pastures for the cattle of the nomad tribes, we reach the (21 k.) 
Zhaza Pass, beyond which the line travels down to Msun. 

30 k. Msun, a fortified station and military post on the r. bank 
of the Oued Msim. The Kasba protecting a native village dates 
from Mulay Ismail; the French camp abuts against one of its walls. 

Msun possesses large silos containing the crops and stores of the important 
nomad tribe of the Hauara, who travel to and fro from the"N.-W. of Msun to 
theS.-E. of Gruercif, across the Fahama Plains (see above), El Arisha (see below) 
and Tafrata (p. 234). The tribe numbers 20,000 man and owns 50,000 sheep 
and 8,000 camels. Ever loyal to the Maghzen, it submitted from the start 
to the French authorities and became a valuable auxiliary in the work of 
penetration. 

34 k. Tammaselt, an observation post. • — We move away from 
the Oued Msim. The plain is shut in, to the N., by the Beni Bu 
Yahi chain; to the S., by the Sakfauat, the jagged crest of which 
looms up on the horizon. — 39 k. El Guettaf, a station in a desert- 
like region. — • 47 k. On the r., ruins of the old kasba of TedderL — 
50 k. Safsafat, in the plain of El Arisha, somewhat uncultivated, 
but With plenty of pasture-lands available for sheep-raising. ■ — ■ 
59 k. Post of El Mizen, on a mound to the r. ■ — • We travel down 
the Oued Melellu for some distance. 

67 k. Guercif (inns : de la Rive Gauche; de la Gare), small colon- 
ising centre and military post on the r. of the railway, at the 
confluence of the Oued Melailu and of the Muluya, on the camping 
ground of a portion of the Uled Messaud tribe. 

33y reason of its constant and regular flow and of its sufficient 
incline, the Oued Melailu (the " White Waters might serve to 
irrigate the plain of the Beni Bu Yahi and thel. bank of the Muluya, 
thus holding out very fair agricultural prospects for this area. 

75 k. Dar El Kaid> a native village on the 1. bank, at the point 
of lowest alt. of the whole journey. Bridge over the Muluya. 

The bed of the Muluya is about 150 m. wide, bxit the river usually flows 
between green banks about 50 m apart, planted with tamarisks. It is fed by 
the melting snows of the Jebel A'iashi. From time immemorial, the Muluya 
has been looked upon as the boundafy dividing the Maghreb El Aksa (Morocco) 
arid the Maghreb El Ouesti (Algeria). 
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79 k. Ceflet, whence a branch line leads to Fritissa and to 
(40 k. 5) Mahirija; then proceeding along the upper valley of the 
Muluya. — 88 k. 5. Large bridge over the Oued Telagh, near the 
Poste da Telagh. — ■ 92 k. El Agreb (so called after the yellowish 
scorpions to be found there), in the uncultivated Tafrata Plain, over- 
grown by mugwort, and in which gazelles are plentiful. — After 
a rise, steep declivity. — • 99 k. Guttifir, a station. — 105 k. 7. 
Shreia, a wayside station at the foot of a mound, with a military 
post at the top, in an alfa-grass region. — - We pass through a dis- 
trict cut up by a multitude of small affluents of the Oued Za, and 
then of the_Muluya. 

120 k, Taurirt, " the hill " (Hot. Herisse, 13 R. ; garage), a pros- 
perous centre on the 1. bank of the Oued Za, with 1,650 inhab., 
325 of whom are Europeans; very busy market on Mondays. 

History. — Lying at the point of intersection of the roads from Algeria 
to Morocco and from Melilla to Sijilmassa, Taurirt has played an important 
part in the history of the Maghreb. During the long struggle between the 
Marinides and the Abd El Uadites, the valley of the Za was often looked upon 
as the frontier between their respective States, and the possession of Taurirt 
was bitterly disputed. As soon as Abu Yakiib held the town in his power, 
he provided it with an outer wall, and his son, Abu Said, completed its forti- 
fications (xiv c). 

The village, to the E of the railway, has wide straight streets 
intersecting each other at right angles. A native duar lies next 
to it. On the r, of the railway, are the station, surrounded by a wall, 
and the camp, at the foot of a rocky ridge, with a wireless station 
at the top. The river is lined with fine market gardens, watered 
by a canal. 

122 k. Bridge, 135 m. long., over the Oued Za, at an alt. of 
363 m. — ■ 130 k. Sficif, a military post. — 139 k. Mestigmeur, a 
station and military post surrounded by barley fields. — We travel 
through a district ravined by the Oueds Laura, Mellil and Esh 
Shebub. 

151 k. 8. Semiina Berard, a station in the Takrunt Pass. 

A marble tablet affixed to the wall records the fact that the station was 
called after the French officer who built the line, and who was killed at the 
front, in Champagne, in 1915. 

159 k. Post on the Oued Irsan, reached after many windings. 
Plentiful at first, the pistachios and wild jujubes gradually become 
more sparse, while the valley broadens out; the line ascends a 
fairly steep incline. _ 

169 k. El AYun Sidi Melluk, or simply El A'iun (inn), a station 
adjoining a centre of ab. 1,000 inhab., 150 of whom are Europeans. 

The native population are mostly huddled together in the 
Kasba, a rectangular precinct, with battlemented and bastioned 
walls, built by Mulay Ismail, and restored in 1876 by Mulay 
El Hassan, who stationed a force in the place for the purpose of 
guarding the Trik Us Soltan. 
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N. of the station, copious springs water the gardens and fig-tree 
orchards, while upstream, in a large cemetery, stand the Kubba 
of Sidi Melluk, sheltered by tall trees and the Kubba of Sidi Bu 
Amama, 

The latter was a rebel Algerian Marabout who took refuge in Morocco, 
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preached against France and joined forces, towards 1904, with the Pretender 
Bu Hamara (p. 230). 

S. of the railway lies the Camp. — Tuesday corn and cattle 
markets of the Beni Bu Zeggu. 

After leaving El Aiun, we cross the Oueds Ras Haf and Ras 
Burdiu, affluents of the Bu Redim. — 183 k. 2. Bu Redim, a 
wayside station, at which is shipped the compact and rich (45 0/0) 
manganese ore, free from sulphur and phosphorus, from the works 
of (10 k. S.) Jorf El Ihudi. 

197 k. 2. Na'ima, 2l station at the highest point reached by the 
line (alt. 674 m.). — We cross ajplain entirely devoid of vegeta- 
tion. To the N. we descry the stately massif of the Beni Snassen, 
and to the S. the ill-defined mass of the Zekkara. 

The Berber tribe of the Zekkara are a community somewhat strange in the 
matter of beliefs. They are very indifferent as regards the Moslem religion, are 
prone to deny the Prophet, neglectful of their devotional exercises, and even 
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go so far as to eat pork. Yet in the opening years of the century it was chiefly 
among them that Bu Hamara found support. 

211 k. Oued Juif, a wayside station. — 216 k. 5. We descry the 
Jebel Meghris in the N., and the Jebel Metsila in the S. — 220k. 5. 
Oued Isly. 2 k. S., monument in commemoration of the battle of 
Isly (p. 228). — 222 k. We intersect the road from Ujda to 
Taurirt. — The line slopes gently down into the plain of the 
Angad (p. 243), very rich in cereals, but denuded and treeless. 
— 228 k. 5. We cross the Oued Nashef. 

230 k. Ujda. 




Photo 6'- c M artel. 



A Capital of the Attarin Medersa, 
at Fez. 
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Ujda 



Photo Levy. 

: Bab Sidi Abd El Uahab, or Gate of the Heads. 



For communications with France, see Approaches, p. 55. 

Timetable. — Half a day is sufficient to visit Ujda. The picturesque 
features of which are chiefly concentrated in the vicinity of the rue des 
Marches (p. 240), and to drive to A'in Sidi Yahia (p. 240). 

UJDA, the headquarters of the Region Civile d'Oudjda (Pop. 
272,000), is situated in the plain of the Angad, at an alt of 638 m. 
Of its 22,000 inhab., 4,800 are French, while there are 3,000 other 
Europeans, 13,000 Moslems and 1,300 Jews. 

The Medina, narrowly confined within lofty bastioned and 
battlemented ramparts, is bordered to eastwards by a belt, 1 k, 
wide, of extensive and very fruitful gardens, from 1,500 to 1,750 
acres in area, planted with olives and fruit-trees, and watered by 
canals {seguias) deriving their water from A'in Sidi Yahia (p. 240). 
After settling for a time in the W. portion of the old town, duly 
cleansed and drained, the Europeans erected new buildings 
N„ W. and S. of the outer wall, laying out public squares 
and nursery gardens on the site of the projected New Town, The 
camp lies farther S., the railway station 1,500 m, to the N. 



Railway Station : — Common to the 
Quest-Algerien and the military rail- 
way. — Custom house. 

Omnibuses : — to the Hotel Simon 
and the Hotel Central, 1 fi\ per head. 



Hotels -.—Transatlantique {PI, a, 
B3), r. de Maghnia; Simon, next door 
to the above (45 R,, omn., teleph., elect. 
1., baths, writing-room) ;Central(omn.), 
Route de Berguent; Maroc-Hdtel. 
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Banks :- — Banque d'Etat du Maroc, 
PI. Sidi Ziane; Algero-Tunisienne, 
Av. de France; C le Algerienne, r. du 
Duc-d'Aumale; Credit Fonder d'Al- 
gerie et de Tunisie, r. du Marechal- 
Bugeaud. 

Cabs : — station, Av. de la Repu- 
blique;— 1st zone : course, 2 fr., hour 
4 fr. ; 2nd zone : course, 5 fr. ; to Sidi 
Yahia, there and back, with 1 h. 
wait, 10 fr. 

Motor Omnibus Services : — to 
Martimprey and Berkan; to Maghnia; 
to Nedroma and Tlemcen; to Nemours. 

Motor Cars for Hire : — Podesta; 



Bencherd; Combes et Samuel, Robles. 

Moorish Baths : — HabiXs, opp. 
the Franco-Arab School; Ben-Amara; 
Haj Sabuni. 

Photographers • — Ben Sadun;Ben- 
hamu; both in the r. du Marechal- 
Bugeaud; Samun, Av. de France. 

Booksellers and Postcards : — 
Allard, Av. de France; Gouraud, r. du 
Marechal-Bugeaud; Suissa, r. El 
Mazouzi. 

Local festivals : — two annual fetes 
at Sidi Yahia, one in the spring, organ- 
ised by the people of Ujda, the other 
in the autumn, by the nomads. 



History. — Founded in 994 by Ziri Ibn Atia, who held his Court there, and 
made it the capital of his States, Ujda was for 80 years the seat of the Zenete 
dynasty. It then fell into the hands of the Almoravides, and subsequently of the 
Almohades, who encompassed it with a belt of fortifications (1206). Later 
on, the Marinides of Fez and the Abd El Uadites of Tlemcen fought keenly 
for its possession. After being destroyed by the Marinide Abu Yakiib (1271 ) J 
it was rebuilt by his son Abu Yiisef (1295), who again surrounded it with ram- 
parts, endowed it k with a kasba, a palace, some baths and a mosque. The 
Saadian and Alaiiite Sheriffs, and the Turks of Algiers were alternately its 
masters from 1554 to 1795. Betweenwhiles it was restored by Mulay Ismail. 

The town was occupied by the French troops in 1884 as a reprisal for the 
support given by Morocco to the Algerian Emir Abd El Kader, and again 
in 1859, while on March 29, 1907, it was occupied without bloodshed and served, 
together with Nemours, as a base for the pacification of the Beni Snassen. 

The railway station is the point of junction of the broad-g auge 
line of the Ouest-Algerien, from Algeria, and the narrow- gauge 
military railway, which penetrates into the heart of Moro ceo. 

The Avenue de la Gare ends (600 m. S.-E.) at the Custom House, 
close to the Marabout of Sidi Tumi, where it meets the Route de 
Maghnia; while the Boulevard du Camp would bring us (S.-W;) 
to the Gamp, after passing round the Medina; a third road leads 
(800 m. S.-W.) to the Briqueterie. 

Beyond the Custom House, the broad Route de Maghnia, lined 
with locust-trees, slopes gently up to the plateau on which 
(1,500 m. N.-W.) is built the New Town, through which it runs 
from N. to S., leaving on the r . a day-school, a boarding-school 
and a hospital, then, on the 1., the Monopole des Tabacs, the 
Tribunal, the Post Office, in the Moorish style, near the Kubba 
of Sidi Hassen, the Franco- J ewish School, close to the Kubba of 
Mohammed Ben Zian. On th e r., we observe the covered market, 
close to a War Memorial; on the 1., the Medina (see below), the 
Church, in which services are held, though it as is yet unfinished, 
the Treasury and a boys' school. The Route de Maghnia then meets 
the Boulevard du Camp, continued, 500 m. farther S., by the 
Route de Berguent, leading, on the r., to the Camp Rose, in 
which are situated the Monument. Rose, the Tresor et Postes aux 
Armees, the Cercle Militaire and the Stud. Opp. the camp,' to 
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the E. of the road, we observe in succession Lhe Gendarmerie, 
the Military Prison, the Monument Souleilland and the Aviation 
Gamp. 

We enter the Medina by Bab El Khemis (Offices of the Region 
Civile, inside the ramparts, 100 m. to the r., and opp. the Kubba 
of Sidi Driuish), which gives access to the main thoroughfare 
of Ujda, the rue de Maghnia, leading through the native town 
from W. to E. On the r. lies the district of the Ahel Jamel; on the 
]., the European quarter with the Police Station, the Transatlan- 
tique and the Simon Hotels, and the Credit Foncier et Agricole 
d'Algerie- Tunisie. 

Farther along, we come to the Place Figari, overlooked by the 
minaret (built in 1917) of the Sidi Okba Mosque. 

Beyond this square, the thoroughfare becomes the rue des 
Marches, lined with suks, hemmed in between the districts of 
the Vied Aissa, on the r., and the Vied Amran, on the 1., and 
presently by the KSsaria, a kind of large fonduk, with some forty 
shops. 

From the Kisaria we may proceed : 

1. To Bab Sidi Abd El Vahab, in the E. rampart, either via 
the district of the Ahel Vjda, or by that of Ashakfan, both leading 
to the Market of Sidi Abd El Vahab. Within the walls stand the 
Slaughter-house and the Kubbas of Sidi Abd El Uahab and Sidi 
Jilali. Outside the walls, on the 1., large Ccdtle-Markel and Zootech- 
nical Service. 

2. To Bab Sidi Aissa, or Porte de Fez, in the S. ramparts, past 
the Great Mosque, repaired in 1908, the Medersa, the Kasba, con- 
taining the Commandant's Offices, the Services Municipaux, the 
Dar El Maghzen, etc., and farther W., the Franco-Arab School, 
a public garden, with a band-stand, a Moorish Bath and the Kiibba 
of Sidi Zian. 

On cither side of Bab Sidi Aissa. jyublic gardens, laid out between 11)12 — 
Day El Baraka, a villa built by a French officer, adjoins these gardens, as 
well as the Native Ififirmai y, standing 200 m. S. of the gate 



Environs — 1. Am Sidi Yahia (3 k. S -E ; a short and very agreeable drive : 
S fr there and back, with 1 h 's stop at the spring : permission to view the 
grounds must be obtained from the Services Municipaux) — There are two 
routes available, one of which may be followed on the way out, the other 
on the way back 

The first branches off to the 1 of the Route de Berguent, beyond the 
camp, near the Aviation Ground, and follows the Route de Sadi Yahia past 
the 3 marabouts of Sidi Bel Abbas, Malay Abd El Kader El Jilali and Sidi 
Bu Medin El GJtiits. On the horizon we descry the fine mountains of the Beni 
Bu Said. 

The second starts from Bab Sidi Abd El Uahab, and leads through a very 
cool belt of gardens and orchards, joining the above itinerary near the nursery 
gardens. 

The Oasis of Sidi Yahia (the mokadden sees visitors round; gratuity) forms 
a magnificent screen of green trees : olives, weeping willows, palms, etc., 
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growing about a number of copious warm springs, rich in potash, which form 
the two arms of the river watering the gardens of Ujda, as well as a habii estate, 
below the oasis, where market-gardening is carried on. 

Sidi Yahia Ben Yunez, the patron of Ujda was a Moslem " Santon claimed 
both by the Christians, the Moslems and the Jews, who all hold him to have 
been no other than St John the Baptist. It is not known exactly where he was 
buried; some say beneath the large trees covered with rags, others, in the 
marabout where animals are offered up in sacrifice. Near by are the tomb of 



Bu Shikki, the shrine of Sidi Taleb, the Khaluas of Mulaij Abd El Kader and 
Sidi Bit Medin, under huge palm trunks; the well from which Sidi Yahia 
drew his water and Ghar El Huriat, " the cave of the Houris ", said to 
be haunted. 

The oasis is surrounded on all sides by the Plain of the Angad (p. 243), of a 
desert-like appearance, and bounded in the N. by the hills of theBeni Snassen 
(p. 243), in the S.-E. by the hills of the Beni Bu Said, and in the S.- W. by those 
of the Zekkara. 

2. The Battlefield of Isly (6 k. W., on the r. bank of the Isly, an affluent of 
the Oued Muilah. — We drive out to it by the Route de Traourirt. A monu- 
ment erected on the hill that goes by the name of Kudiat Mulaij Abd Er 
Rahman, after the Sultan whose son Sidi Mohammed was defeated by Marshal 
Bugeaud, commemorates the battle. 

3. Berkan, via Taforalt and the Gorges of the Zegzel (77 k. N.-W.; very 
hilly road from Taforalt to Berkan). — Our route first lies through a highly 
cultivated and densely inhabited district, as far as (26 k.) Ain Sfa, beyond 
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which wc skirt, on the level, the S. slopes of the Beni Snassen Massif, the 
highest point of which is the Bas Fiirhal (1,553 m.) — 47 k. Bu Huria (plain 
hot.). — For 5 k , we travel up the valley of the Oued Ighzer, practically 
on the level, then steep ascent. — 57 k. Taforalt (rest.), a cluster of Euro- 
pean dwellings, at an alt. of 850 m., from which an admirable view is obtained 
to the N. over the sea, the Zeffarin Islands and the Spanish zone. At a dis- 
tance of 2 k., picturesque Berber village of Auniit, on a steep rocky mound. 

We dip clown rapidly into the a 7 alley of the Oued Trasrut. 63 k. Trasrui, 
with the curious Caves of Bu Babah and Taserrakut, to which visitors are 
taken by the natives of the neighbouring hamlet. — The valley narrows in, 
then widens, only to narrow in once more. — 69 k. We are here in the wild 
* Gorges of the Zegzel, the sides of Avhich arc now steep and wooded, now pre- 
cipitous. \Y r e cross the Oued several times. — 72 k. Deshra-Tazaghin, from 
which we ascend to the Marabout of Sidi Abel El Mumen Bit Kobrain, the 
Saint with two tombs. — We cross the Oued Berkan. 

77 k. Berkan (Hot : da Commerce, du Zegzel, de Bourgogne), a European 
townlet laid out next to a military post set up in 1908. Fine cultivated plots, 
orchards and banana-groves. 

It is also possible to go from Udjato Berkan, via Martimprey (61 k. only; 
railway in course of construction), or across the Beni Snassen Massif, via 
Am Si'a (see above) and the Col de Fiirhal (74 k. highly : pieturescme and 
recommended route). 

From Ujda to Oran. 

By Rail : 253 k., Ouest-Algerien Railway, in ab. 10 h. 

By Road : 261 k , via (28 k.) Lalla Maghnia (79 k.) the Col de Juif Pass 
(87 k.) Tlemcen; then the Route Nationals N° 7, via Ain Tellut and Tassin 
to (182 k.) Sidi Bel Abbes; beyond which the route lies parallel to the 
railway, as far as Sainte-Barbe-du-Tlelat, whence the Boute Nationals N° 6 
brings us to Oran. 

By Rail and Road : 229 k., of which 152 k. by road, Ujda to Ain 
Temushent, via Tlemcen, and 77 k. by rail, from Ain Temushent to Oran. 

By Air : The Latacoere Oran-Casablanca Air Line runs two weekly 
services each way between Casablanca and Oran, calling at Rabat, Fez, 
Taza and Ujda. 

Customs. — The custom-house examination on leaving, as well as on 
entering Morocco, is held at Ujda. 

We proceed across the Plain of the Angad (alt. 500 to 600 m.) 
with its reddish lands dotted with nomad tents and a few Euro- 
pean farms, the chief business of which is the growing of cereals 
and the raising of pigs. — ■ 28 k. Zuj El Beghal; the first Algerian 
station beyond the Moroccan frontier. 

38 k. Lalla Maghnia (Hot. : de France, 42 R., omn., garage; 
de la Renaissance), a small town with 4,000 inhab., 2,000 of whom 
are Europeans, at an alt. of 360 m. in a vast plain watered by 
canals fed by the Tafna and the Muilah. Important Sunday 
market. In the square, memorial to those who fell in the opera- 
tions in the Beni Snassen in 1859, 1907 and 1908. 

At the far end of the Maghnia Plain, now cultivated, now 
overgrown with brushwood and wild olive-trees, the line slopes 
upwards. — ■ 37 k. Tralimet, a halt. — ■ We enter a picturesque 
district, where both slopes and heights are clad with olive-trees 
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and thuyas. Canal on the 1. of the line, the waters of which serve 
for the irrigation of lands in the Maghnia Plain. Viaduct over 
the Oued Tralimet, and tunnel; then bridge over the Oued 
Uaman; the line now runs in a south-easterly direction. 

41 k. Sidi Mejahed (alt. 415 m.). — We cross the Tafna on an 
iron bridge, 145 m. long, and then the Oued Ksob on a stone 
bridge with 6 arches, 33 m. above the level of the river. 

47 k. Turenne, at an alt. of 620 m., in a wooded and pictu- 
resque district. — Beyond a ridge, we catch sight of the road 
from Tlemcen to Maghnia, on the 1. The line describes a sharp 
curve to northwards, round the deep vale of the Oued Zitun. 

74 k. Zelbun. The line proceeds along the side of a hill. — • 
77 k. Ain Duz. — • Beyond a number of precipitous slopes and 
tunnels we gradually emerge from the hills. 

84 k. Mansura (station lying some 1,200 m. N.-W. of the 
ruins), a small village on the site of the town founded here in 1302, 
by Abu Yakub, and of which the sole remains are a portion of 
the ramparts and the minaret of a mosque, 40 m. high, standing 
on a hillock. — ■ The line now skirts the remains of the ruined 
walls, on the r. The view to the 1., before we reach Tlemcen, is 
magnificent. The line runs between the ramparts and the Sidi 
El Halui Mosque (see below). 

87 k. Tlemcen (Hot. : Transatlantique, de France, des Voxja- 
geurs, etc.), a town with 30,000 inhab., comprising 5,000 Euro- 
peans, 5,500 Jews, and 19,500 natives, lying at an alt of 806 m., 
at the foot of reddish, practically perpendicular cliffs, crowned 
by the white Ktibba of Lalla Setti, and the chief monuments of 
which are the highly interesting *Great Mosque, or Jama El 
Kebir (xn a), the *IVlosque of Sidi Ben Hassen (1296) now 
a Museum of Antiquities, and the Marinide *IV!osque of Sidi 
El Halui (xiv a). 

After leaving Tlemcen, we pass at the foot of (89 k.) El Eubbad, 
or Bii Medin, the graceful minarets and white cupolas of which 
w r e descry on the r. — Beyond a tunnel, the line crosses a bridge 
over the Safsaf, with waterfalls all around, then describing^ a 
very wide curve round the deep ravine of Safsaf, threads a number 
of tunnels, between which we obtain magnificent glimpses over 
the El Urit amphitheatre, crowned by stately walls of red rock. 

96 k. A'in Fezza. — • We steam through several cuttings and 
over 2 viaducts. — 108 k. Oued Shuly. — The country is overgrown 
by brushwood; we dip down towards the Isser, which we cross. 

118 k. Lamoriciere, on the r. bank of the Isser, at an alt. of 
715 m., in a rich and well- watered district. — Extensive view 
to the L; we cross a viaduct. — ■ 127 k. A'in Tellut, with a graceful 
waterfall, 40 m. high, in the Ain Tellut ravine, and a ruined 
tower on the river (both of which we get a glimpse of, on the 1., 
just before reaching the station. 

Beyond Ain Tellut, the hilly country is covered with rocks 
and brushwood. 
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131 k. Descartes. — 138 k. Taffaman. We descry, on the 1., 
the Tlemcem massif, Hie N. edge of which the line skirts for some 
distance, before turning eastwards again. 

151 k. Tabia, on an upland moor; branch line, 77 k. long to 
Bedeau and Grampel. — 155 k. Bu. Khanefis, adjoining a native 
penitentiary. — 126 k. Palissy, or Sidi Khaled. — 168 k. Detrie, 
or Sidi Lhassen. 

174 k. Sidi Bel Abbes (Buffet; Hot. : Continental et d'Orient, 
des Voyageurs, etc.) a I own of 27,000 inhab. (comprising 19,000 Eu- 
ropeans, many of them Spaniards, 1,500 Jews, 6,500 natives), 
at an alt, of 500 m., in the centre of a wide and beautiful plain, 
lying S.-E. of the Tessala, and watered by the Mekerra. 

184 k. Prudon, or Sidi Brahim. We proceed across the Bel 
Abbes Plain, keeping along the valley of the Mekerra. The line 
crosses the Oued Sarno. — • 90 k. Les Trembles, a village at the 
confluence of the Oued Sarno and the Mekerro. — ■ 98 k. Oued 
Imbert. — - We cross the denuded Col des Ouled Ali. — 213 k. We 
catch sight of the Tlelat dam on the r. 

The line skirts the Tlelat, along the lower slopes of the Jebel 
Tafaraui (726 m.), which belongs to the Tessala chain. 

220 k. Saint- Lucien. — The line travels down an undulating, 
open and well-cultivated district (cereals and vineyards), pre- 
sently joining the line from Algiers to Oran, on the r. ■ — 226 k. 
Sainie-Barbe-du-Trelat, a big village of 2,300 inhab. — We follow 
the main line from Algiers to Oran, across the Tlelat and Figuier 
Plains, and round Oran, on the 1. 

253 k. Oran (Hot. : * Continental; * Grand-Hotel; Royal-Hotel 
Jeanne-d'Arc, etc.), a flourishing city of 146,156 inhab., includ- 
ing 117,484 Europeans and 19,779 native Moslems, the see 
of a bishop, and the capital of the Division d'Oran, is built in 
tiers at the head of a bay, on either side of the deep ravine of the 
Oued Rehl, now covered over, and on the Karguenta Plateau, 
where it is constituted by four main districts : Karguenta, Saint- 
Antoine, Saint-Michel and the Negro Village. The altitude of the 
plateau being from 80 to 100 m.,~ the upper town is connected 
with the harbour and the older districts by steep streets. 

The bay of Oran, though less smiling than that of Algiers, is 
not lacking in beauty. It is immediately commanded in the W., 
by the Aidur, a steep and denuded mountain topped by an old 
Spanish fort and the Ghapelle de la Vierge, and visible from all 
parts of the city. 

The Moslem natives, who are comparatively few, in comparison 
with the other elements of the population, and the Jews, who 
are numerous, still occupy special districts. On the whole the 
city presents a chiefly European character. 
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From Oran to Beni Unif (Figig). 

By Rail : 637 k. in ab. 20 h. - — 3 times a week, by through trains provided 
with sleeping and restaurant cars (seats should be booked beforehand), 
covering the journey in one trip; on other days it is necessary to break 
the journey at Salda for the night (restaurant-car on the daily trains to 
Saida). — Excursions organised by the 6' le Generate Transatlantique \ apply 
to the Co's Agencies at Algiers, or at Oran, Bd Seguin. 

By Road : There is no road actually available for wheeled traffic, except 
Route Nationale N° 5 for the first 181 k., till beyond Saida. — Motor 
Omnibus Services as far as Saida. 

On leaving Oran, the line crosses extensive vineyards. — 28 k. 
Saint-Cloud. — ■ 42 k. Damesme, junction for (5 k.) Arzeu. ■ — -"We 
skirt the seashore, as does the Route Nationale, past the stations 
of (45 k.) Saint-Leu and (55 k.) Port-aux-Poules. 

59 k. La Macta. — We cross the Macta and then from N. to S. 
the extensive marshes of the Macta. — 89 k. Perregaux, where we 
cross the line from Algiers to Oran. — ■ 126 k. Bu Hanifia, 5 k. 
N.-E. of the Hammam Bu Hanifia, a group of thermal springs, 
the Aquae Sirenses of the Romans. 

138 k. Tizi (Buffet), at an alt. of 454 m. — In the W. we descry 
Mascara (24,000 inhab.) to which a branch-line, 12 k. long, 
would take us. — We cross the rich Plaine d'Eghris, and pre- 
sently the Oued Taria, gradually drawing near the mountainous 
massif, the rocky spurs of which we observe to the 1. The plain 
slopes gradually up almost to the alt. of the Beni Shiigran 
heights. We enter the valley of the Oued Saida. 

196 k. Les Eaux-Chaudes, near the Hammam Uled Khaled, 
hot salt springs (45° C), highly reputed among the natives. 

209 k. Saida (Hot. : Riu, garage), a small town with 12,232 inhab. 
(6,000 Europeans) at an alt. of 837 m., and the centre of a fertile 
district, endowed with a healthy climate and ah abundant water 
supply, was one of the capitals of Abd El Kader, who put up 
such a long resistance against the French. 

220 k. Ain El Hajar., a village with 1,200 inhab., almost all 
Europeans, at an alt. of 1,015 m., was set fire to and sacked in 1881 
by the bands of Bu Amara. — 243 k. Tafarua, alt. 1,150 m. The 
line now slopes gently down into the basin of the Shotts. 

253 k. Khalfallah. — We enter the alfa grass steppe, in which 
the usual mirages may be witnessed : shimmering pools of water, 
forests, flocks grazing, etc. — 276 k. Modzbah. 

309 k. Le Kreider (Hot. : de Paris, plain), a hamlet at an alt. 
of 988 m. protected by a small fort on a mound. The French 
garrison have turned the place into a green oasis, contrasting 
sharply with the surrounding desolation. We here enter the 
Territoires du Sud. — • 323 k. Bu Ktub (inn), the station for 
(106 k. E. ; motor omn.) Geryville. — 61 k. El Biod, a fortified 
railway station in view of the Jebel Antar, which we descry to 
the r., at the foot of a sandhill. 
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390 k. Mesheria (Hot. : Moderne, plain), a small centre at 
an alt. of 1,159 m., at the foot of the Jebel Antar (1,720 m.), a 
lone hill standing in the middle of the plain. ■ — 423 k. Nadma (the 
ostrich), a station adjoining the Sebka En Nadma and the Jebel 
Malha (the salt hill), which we catch sight of, on the L, with its 
peculiar red and violet colouring. — • 457 k. Mekalis (1,314 m.), 
the highest point reached by the line. 

492 k. Ain Sefra (Hot. : de France, des Voyageurs, plain), a 
townlet with 2,350 inhab. (700 Europeans). Ain Sefra (the yellow 
spring) is the most important military post of the whole region. 
Its alt. is 1,100 m., and it abuts to southwards upon the massif 
of the Jebel Mekter, in front of which extends a row of sandhills 
from 15 to 20 k. long. Distant some 200 m. from the (fortified) 
station, the European, village is separated by the Oued, usually 
dry, from the fort, comprising barracks in the Moorish style, 
the Arab Office and various military offices. Behind the fort, 
the splendour of the reddish golden sandhills strikes an unexpected 
note in the landscape. 

503 k. Tiut, a fortified station. The oasis (500 or 600 palm- 
trees) lies 5 k. N. — Beyond a bridge and some cuttings, sharp 
declivity. — - The line passes between the Jebel Mekter and the 
Jebel Jara and enters the broad valley of the Oued Ruibia. 

546 k. Moghrar. — We thread the *Moghrar Gorges, the most 
picturesque part of the route, fine black sandstone rocks. — 577 k. 
JenienBu Rezg (alt. 1,006 m.). — We proceed along the valley of 
the Oued Dermel, an affluent of the Zusfana. — On the r., in the 
distance, loom up the Jebel Beni Smir, more than 2,000 m. in 
height, and the Jebel Malz. 

610 k. Duveyrier, the former terminus of the railway, now a 
mere heap of ruins. — 630 k. We cross the dry bed of the Zusfana. 
To the r., in the N., we get a glimpse of the palm orchards of the 
Figig, overlooked by the steeps of the Jebel Maiz. 

637 k. Beni Unif or Revoil (Hot. : * Transatlantique ; du Sahara), 
at an alt. of 850 m., on the S. slope of the Saharan Atlas, formerly 
a well-built European town with a Justice de Paix, schools, a 
market, etc., is now almost forsaken. — Aviation Ground, 1 k. N. 
— The boundary between Algeria and Morocco lies ab. 2 k. N., 
at the foot of the hills; Moroccan custom-house. 
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General Survey. — The name Figig denotes, not a particular village, but 
a whole district, situated at an alt of ab. 900 m., and occupying an elliptical 
depression, some 20 sq. k. in area. It comprises seven ksur, or native settle- 
ments, surrounded by high walls and which for a long time were mutually 
hostile to one another : Senaga (the most important), El Udaghir. El Abid, El 
Malz, Vied Sliman, ElHammam Fukani (upper), ElHammam Tahtani (lower). 

The aggregate population numbers ab. 15,000 inhab.,incl.l4, 500 Moslems and 
500 Jews, living in mud cabins, somewhat roughly put together, but devoid 
neither of art,, nor especially of originality. Berber is the aboriginal language. 
, The waters used for irrigation purposes have their springs on the Udaghir 
tableland, notably at A'in Taddert, or are brought from without, e. g. from 
Takrumet in the W., and from Bar El Beida, in the N.-W., by underground 
canals, called feggaguir (sing, foggara), with draft-holes here and there; 
other canals, or seguias, and reservoirs regulate the distribution of the waters 
among the plantations by an ingenious though primitive process. 

The gardens, well cultivated and protected by watch-towers, are enclosed 
within clay walls, sufficiently high to prevent even a man on horseback from 
looking over them. But the natives are usually quite willing to allow one 
to step inside (slight gratuity). The growing of market-garden produce is 
restricted to onions and turnips, and though there are plenty of palm-trees 
(200,000 trees, producing large quantities of dates, but of poor quality), 
fruit-trees and vines are very scarce. 

The Figigians are shrewd dealers; they also favour temporary emigration, 
for the purpose of hiring themselves out as labourers in Algeria, etc. 
Local industry is very primitive and practically consists merely in the manu- 
facture of a few fabrics (burnouses, hai'ks, tellises) and leather goods (hand- 
bags), set off by coloured designs and embroidery. 
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From October tojApril, thoughout the country, the sunlight is of matchless 
splendour, while the temperature is very mild. 

History. — The Figig was a part of the Moorish Empire of Mulay Ismail 
(1672-1727). In 1806 Mulay Sliman conquered it once more. It is mentioned 
by name in the Moroccan Boundary Treaty of 1845 as belonging to Morocco 
The French were long reluctant, therefore, to make their authority felt in 
this district, and as the Sultan of Morocco's writ did not run so far afield, 
the oases had become the jumping-off ground and the refuge of all the tru- 
culent elements of the South Ascribing the failure of I he French to interfere in 
that quarter to weakness and fear, the men of Figig let no opportunity sJip 
by of giving expression to their hostility. On May 31. 1903, the Governor 
General of Ageria, M. Jonnart, having come within a short distance of the 
Ksar of Senaga, in order to confer with the representative of the Sultan, 
had several men of his escort killed by snipers A short bombardment, carried 
out on June 8, soon brought the Figigians to a better frame of mind, and 
they at once [offered their submission. At the present time the several 
Kwr enjoy self-government under Jemaa or native Assemblies. The Pasha 
of Figig, as the representative of the Sultan, takes part in the councils of 
the Jemaa, and directs their labours, while leaving them the widest 
power of initiative. — The high control is vested in a civilian Commis- 
sioner, the Chef du Controle des Hauts-Plateaux. 



1. The Figig Oasis. 

7 k N.; tracks available for wheeled traffic; horses, saddles and mules for 
hire. — We give below 3 itineraries describing as many distinct rides, 
which can be taken in 3 1 /2 to 4 h. The first of the three, affording a good 
general idea of Figig, is specially suitable for such as intend to make but 
a short stay in the district. 

Itinerary n° 1 (general view; by carr. to the Administrative 
centre). — ■ We proceed due N, over entirely level ground. 

2 k. At a distance of 200 m. to the 1., at the foot of the Jebel 
Zenaga, are to be found rocks covered with designs representing 
human figures and animals of the neolithic age. 

2 k. 5. Zenaga Pass, narrowly hemmed in between the Jebel 
Taghla (1,118 m.), to the E., and the Jebel Zenaga, to the W. 
This was the spot where the Governor General of Algeria's party 
was sniped (see above). From , the bend of the pass, fine general 
view of the Figig palm plantation and the Ksar of Zenaga. 

6 k. Bagdad Plain and Road to the Waterfalls. The road ascends 
to the higher portion of the palm plantation, amid fine rocks 
overgrown with palm-trees and a magnificent undergrowth of 
fig-trees, pomegranates, etc., and pierced with caves (graceful 
stalactites), over which, in two places, small waterfalls diffuse a 
pleasant coolness. We turn to the 1. on reaching the higher pla- 
teau and make for the (7 k.) European settlement, comprising, 
round a large square planted with trees and adorned with gardens, 
a number of modern buildings in the Arab style : Control Civil, 
Native Infirmary, Post-Of fice, etc. At the far end of the square 
is a track leading, on the r. to El Ma'iz, on the 1. to Udaghir. 

8 k. El Ma'iz, with all its verandahs opening to southwards 
presents an uncommon appearance. Entering the Ksar by the S. 



l^hotS da Gouv< G* 1 ae VAlgerie. 
Figig : View over the Bagdad Plain from the Terrace in the Garden. 
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gate, we observe its vaulted streets, the Place de la Mosquee 
and the rue des Brodeurs; leaving by the N. gate. 

9 k. Udaghir, to which we accede by the Jewish quarter. About 
the Pasha's residence, the Sultan's Guards in bright-coloured 
uniforms keep watch and ward. In the palm plantation outside 
the village, near the N. gate, well up the large springs of Figig, 
one of which, 8 m. in depth, is reached by an archway. The Udaghir 
palm plantation, or *Jorf, occupies a magnificent terrace over- 
looking a sea of palms. In front, at our feet, lies Zenaga; in the 
distance through the depression of the Zenaga Pass, we obtain 
a fine glimpse over the Sahara, with Jenan Ed Dar and its tiny 
redoubt; on the r., the stately massif of the Grtiz and the Jebel 
Melias; on the 1., the fine jagged crests of the Jebel Taghla and 
the Jebel Sidi Yiisef; with a pool below, in which are reflected 
the rugged trunks and green plumes of the palm-trees. 

We now make our way across the palm plantation and through 
the Ksar of Zenaga, with 4 or 5,000 inhab. (interesting Place 
de la Mosquee), after which we return to Beni Unif either by 
the Zenaga Pass, or by the Col de la Juive. 

Itinerary n° 2 (W. portion; 3 h. on horse-back). — By the dry 
and stony Col de la Juive, the Takrumet Rocks, El Abid, A'in 
Taddert, the springs of which water a portion of the Oasis, and then 
the Ghemin des Grands Bassins, we reach Zenaga (see above) by 
the district of the Bu Daritz. Back by the Zenaga Pass. 

Itinerary n° 3 (E. portion). — We make our way past the 
graceful Kubba of Sidi Abd El Kader Es Saheli, to the gate of 
El Hammam El Fiikani. The Ksar, many streets of which are 
roofed over, is very interesting : old Zauia of Bu Amama and 
boasts a hot spring (47° C), which we are allowed to visit. By the 
variety of its undergrowth, the El Hammam Palm Plantation 
is the most captivating of the Figig. On d lower level, the white 
Kubba of Abd El Kader Mohammed, the patron of Figig. 

We return by the Bagdad Plain and the Zenaga Pass (see above). 

2. Melias. 

8 k. N.-W. — A 2 1/2 to 3 h. ride, there and back. 

We set out by the track to Beshar, passing under the railway 
near the bridge over the Oued Melias, and thus reach the small 
Melias Palm Plantation, with its pretty spring, at the mouth of a 
picturesque gorge. 

We might proceed a little farther, to the N. slope of the Jebel 
Melias and visit the silver-bearing lead mine. 

We return by the track along the S. slope of the Jebel Melias, 
till we strike the Col de la Juive. 

Other excursions : — Within a radius of 50 to 70 k. (in 2 or 3 stages), 
various pleasant mountain trips may be taken, for which camping material 
is necessary; e.g. : 50 k. O., Jebel Gruz; 60 k., Jebel Maiz, 50 k.; Jebel Melah. 
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